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The Personality of Theodore Roosevelt. 
BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH AND YOUNGEST 
PRESIDENT OF-THE UNITED STATES 
—WHAT HAS GIVEN HIM HIS POPU- 
LARITY AND HIS UNIQUE POSITION 
IN POLITICS—AUTHENTIC AND 
CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENTS OF 
HIS BUSY AND INTERESTING LIFE. 
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* is the plain truth that Theodore 
Roosevelt will be nominated by the 
Republican party as its candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States be- 
cause its managers are compelled to 
choose him. 

It is a curious thing that the recog- 
nized leader of Republicanism at the 
half-century milestone of its history 
should be a man whose position is due 
to himself, not to party influence; who 
has helped the party more than it has 
helped him; who is its benefactor rather 
than its beneficiary. 

President Roosevelt owes his popu- 
larity to himself, to his own character 
and personality. In studying his career 
from the time when he first came into 
public view until the present day, it is 
what he has done as an individual which 
stands out. He is a living proof of the 
fact that the record of a man’s life may 
—at least in this countrv—give him 
popularity independent of the support 
of any particular class or party. 

Ask Republican or Democrat to what 
Mr. Roosevelt owes his success, and the 
answer is the same—his popularity. 
But why is he popular ? 

It would seem to be because he is 
democratie, independent, determined, THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON HIS NORTH DAKOTA 
foreseeing, and vigorously earnest in RANCH, IN 1885. 
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everything. His picturesque career has 
been crowded with events that display 
such characteristics. It seems as if fate 


had purposely kept him before the cur- 
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slope of Rattlesnake Mountain. One 
October morning in 1901 Uncle Zach 
was up early after some cattle pastured 
in one of his lots. He wanted to put 






































MRS. ROOSEVELT IN 1886, AT THE TIME OF HER MARRIAGE TO THE FUTURE 
PRESIDENT. 


tain in the national drama where the 
public could observe and criticize every 
part he played. Ever since he has been 
at the head of the American people, his 
life has been thronged with incidents— 
some of them known to but a few, oth- 
ers discussed the country over; some 
trivial, others momentous—which haye 
made political capital for him. How 
they have revealed the personality of 
the man is perhaps best shown by turn- 
ing over a few pages of his history. 


THE FARMER AND THE PRESIDENT. 


An old Connecticut farmer, Uncle 
Zach Taylor, as people around Farm- 
ington call him, has a little place on the 


them in the barn while he went to town, 
for he had heard that the President 
would be there during the day. He had 
reached the pasture, and started after 
the cattle, when he chanced to see a 
man leaning over the rail fence. 

“ Want any help? ” called the man. 

“Don’t care if you do,” was Uncle 
Zach’s reply. 

The stranger cleared the rails with a 
one-hand vault, and in a moment was 
helping the old man to drive the brutes 
toward the corner where the bars had 
heen let down into the lane. Naturally, 
they struck up an acquaintance, and 
Uncle Zach found his new-made friend 
remarkably well informed on the points 
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of a steer. Before they reached the 
farmhouse it leaked out that he had 
seen a good many cattle in the West. 
The stranger stopped long enough to 
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He knew what he was talking about 
when he looked over Uncle Zach’s 
steers, for years before his measure had 
been taken in the Western cow country. 






































THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1886, AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE TO MISS EDITH 
KERMIT CAROW. 


2 + @ 
see the cattle safely in the barnyard; 
then, with a hearty handshake and 
vood-by, he walked away toward town. 


That afternoon the Rattlesnake 
Mountain farmer mingled with the 
crowd assembled to welcome the chief 
magistrate of the United States. Al- 
though he now wore the conventional 
silk hat and frock-coat, in a second 
Unele Zach recognized him as the stran- 
ger who had helped to drive in the steers 
just after sun-up. It so happened that 
the President, who had run up to Farm- 
ington to see his brother-in-law, Com- 
mander Cowles, had strolled out to get 
a little fresh country air, and decided 
to walk to the top of the mountain. 


In the early days of his ranch life he 
was the sole “ tenderfoot ” on a place 
in Dakota where the herd was handled 
by a score of typical cowboyvs—men who 
recognize no boss, and have no respect 
for a stranger who is not willing to 
* bunk in” and eat the same “ grub ” as 
they do. Fresh from Harvard and the 
Juxuries of Eastern life, voung Roose- 
velt learned what it was to stretch out 
on bare boards, with perhaps a single 
blanket over them for a bed, and to do 
his share in “ chucking away ” when the 
cook called the hands to muster around 
the meal wagon at noon. But before he 
had been a week at the ranch, the men 
felt that he was not above them but of 
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them; and perhaps it was here that this 
quality, which has perhaps made him 
more popular with the people of this 
country than any other, was first tested 
and demonstrated. 

The meeting with Uncle Zach oc- 
curred within a few weeks after he was 
called from the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks to the bier of the dead at Buffalo 
to be sworn in as McKinley’s successor. 
Before he had been in the White House 
a week he had visited his old stamping- 
ground around Washington—the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac, Rock Creek 
Valley, and other places, little known to 
many who have lived at the capital all 
their lives. While in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and as Vice-President, many a 
walk and ride had he taken in this 
wilderness. One of the first things he 
did after becoming President was to se- 
cure a horse which would carry him not 
only along the highway but across coun- 
try and over fences and ditches when 
necessary. 

THE PRESIDENT ON HORSEBACK. 

On a hillside just over the river, far 
removed from other houses, stands a 
little cottage in which resides a widow. 
One afternoon a horseman dismounted 
at the gate, walked to the door, and, 
when she appeared in answer to his 
knock, asked if he could have a glass of 
milk. The first glass was followed by a 
second ; then, with a word of thanks and 
a lift of his soft hat, the stranger rode 
away, after paying for the hospitality. 
Apparently the widow’s cow must have 
given good milk, for soon the call was 
repeated, this time with two or three 
friends. She thought she had seen the 
visitor’s face in a newspaper picture; 
but when one of the others called him 
“ Mr. President,” she nearly fainted. 

This little out-of-the-way place so 
pleases Mr. Roosevelt that he some- 
times calls there not only for a glass of 
milk, but to get a lunch. Occasionally 
its mistress receives a message from the 
White House in the morning to prepare 
for a party of so many riders. The 
President enjoys this sort of thing far 
more than the state dinners, when the 
table is set with massive silver, and 
there is a waiter to serve each guest. 

Undoubtedly some of the happiest 
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hours of his life were those when he and 
Mrs. Roosevelt walked with John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist, and’ were guests 
of honor at the noonday meal, with 
table-cloth spread on a flat rock, -coffee 
made at the camp-fire, and dessert of 
wild strawberries picked in a glen near 
by. 

There is a well-known photograph of 
the President taking a_ three-barred 
fence. Many thousand copies of it 
have been sold on account of the person- 
alitv of the rider. There are few days 
of his horseback rides when he does noi 
vary the monotony of the even gallop 
or trot by a run across country, which 
generally ends in a sort of steeplechase, 
unless Mrs. Roosevelt accompanies him. 
While she is a skilled and fearless rider, 
her husband has consideration for her 
safety. 

With Senator Lodge, General Wood, 
Count Cassini, or some- of the other 
hard riders of the legations, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s horseback exercise is no child’s 
play, and they know well what an invita- 
tion to join him means. At the time 
of the dedication of the Rochambeau 
statue, two years ago, General Brugére 
and the French officers who attended 
the ceremony were invited to “take a 
canter.” At the hour appointed a 
storm came up, and the foreigners sup- 
posed the ride would be off; but al- 
though the rain was falling in sheets, 
the President appeared, booted and 
cloaked. He greeted his guests, and 
started away at a lively pace. When 
they reached the outskirts of the city 
he gave Bleistein his head, and the 
“canter” was turned into a wild gal- 
lop in the face of the storm. It was a 
game of follow the leader through field 
and forest. The glittering uniforms of 
red and gold which they had donned in 
honor of the event were soon so plas- 
tered with mud that the color was al- 
most hidden. They included some of 
the best horsemen of France, otherwise 
more than one would have “ bit the 
ground ” before the ride was ended. 

A few weeks later Mr. Roosevelt gave 
the American troopers a chance to show 
their mettle at Chickamauga. The 
members of the Seventh Cavalry, who 
formed his escort, will not soon forget 
the way in which he led them over the 
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battlefield. 


lected a well-broken animal. 


When he expressed a wish 
to go over the field on horseback, the 
colonel, with a thought for his care, se- 
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features. He asked the colonel to give 
the order “ Forward, trot!” 

The trot increased to a gallop, and 
soon a repetition of the charge down 






































MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT IN 1886—MISS ROOSEVELT IS THE DAUGHTER OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND HIS FIRST WIFE, WHO WAS MISS ALICE LEE OF BOSTON, AND WHO DIED IN 1884, 


Mr. Roosevelt looked him over and 
shook his head. 

“ Haven't vou one with a little more 
action to him?” 

At this one of the most fiery horses 
in the command was brought out. As 
the President jumped inte the saddle, a 
smile of grim satisfaction came over his 


the Rock Creek Valley ensued. A patch 
of pine woods was in the line of march, 
but this made no difference. They went 


at full speed through the trees. So hot 
was the pace the leader set that about 
a dozen men were thrown from their 
horses, while at least fiftv lost their 
hats. The ambulance corps was called 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON HORSEBACK-—HORSEMANSHIP HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE PRESIDENT’S FAVORITE 
FORM OF EXERCISE. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1902, by B. M. Clinedinst, Washington. 
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into service to pick up some 
of the disabled horsemen who 
had been stunned by the fall. 


At the end of the ride, how- ~ 


ever, the President, hot and 
cheerful, sat on his horse in 
the midst of the cavalrymen 
and made a little speech com- 
plimenting them on their ri- 
ding. He concluded with these 
words: 

“] swear by the army!” 

Every man, from colonel to 
private, knew that he meant it. 


THE PRESIDENT AT PLAY. 


At sport, Mr. Roosevelt is 
what a horseman would eall a 
thoroughbred. Such is his dis- 
position that he could not 
keep quiet at a good game of 
baseball or football. In a 
tennis-match with his boys at 
Sagamore Hill, he will play as 
hard to win as he fought for 
his country at San Juan. 
Fond of water sports since he 
was able to walk down to the 
beach from his Long Island 
home, he has always attended 
the college boat-races when he 
could find time. It so hap- 
pened that he had a chance to 
see the famous Yale-Harvard 
contest at New London in 
June, 1901, one of the great- 
est struggles with the oar 
in the history of university 
aquatics. He was on board the 
Dolphin, which was stationed 
near the finishing-point. 

Before the crews came into 
sight on the home-stretch, 
the Vice-President, as he then 
Was, was trying to make them 
out from the deek, with his 
vlass to his eye. At last he dis- 
cerned the two black dots. 
Studying them closely, he saw 
that it was a neck-and-neck 
race. Up to this time Mr. 
Roosevelt had stood on deck 
with the Senators, Congress- 
men, and other members of 
the party; but now he could 


























THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1898, AS COLONEL OF THE FIRST 
UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY (THE ROUGH RIDERS). 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by George G. Rockwood, 
New York. 


restrain himself no longer. Handing into the rigging and scrambled up 
his silk hat to a friend, he jumped the main shroud to a point near the 
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crosstrees. Here, perched fully forty 
feet above the deck, holdmg to the 
ropes with one hand, with the other he 
waved his handkerchief to the crews as 
they passed, cheering them on with his 
characteristic vim. Descending to the 
deck, perspiring with his efforts, he ex- 
claimed to one of the Senators: 

“My, but that was a magnificent 
race!” 

Such incidents in Mr. Roosevelt's life 
have displayed the lighter vein of his 
temperament. There have been others 
of a sterner sort. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE COAL STRIKE, 

Important chapters of recent history 
have been made at the White House— 
sometimes by the mere stroke of a pen; 
but it is doubtful if it ever sheltered a 
more dramatic conference than was 
held there on an autumn night in 1902. 
In one of the apartments sat a group of 
four men who controlled more than a 
hundred thousand workers, many of 
whom were only restrained by their 
leaders from becoming revolutionists, 
even anarchists, in their desperation. 


Facing them sat a group of railroad 
presidents and mine owners represent- 
ing industries worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, which were imperiled 
by reason of the greatest strike in the 


history of the country. At that mo- 


_ment ten thousand of Pennsylvania’s 


soldiers were encamped on her hillsides 
and in her valleys to protect property 
and preserve the peace, so intense had 
become the feeling between employers 
and employed. 

Between the groups there sat, or re- 
clined, a man propped up in an invalid’s 
chair. One of his legs was swathed in 
bandages, having been opened but a few 


hours before by the surgeon’s knife. ~ 


He sat where he could look every one 
of the visitors in the face and talk 
straight at them. They were his guests 
for the time being—some of them un- 
willing guests, who had come not to fol- 
low out the Seriptural saying, “ Come, 
brethren, let us reason together,” but 
out of deference to the summons of the 
President of the United States. Prob- 
ably not one of them expected to leave 
the room altered in his determination, 
but a strange thing happened. The 
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personal influence of their host was 
such that when he addressed them in 
favor of arbitrating the difficulty, they 
listened respectfully, and in the end a 
majority accepted his advice. An hour 
later, the telegraph wires all over the 
country spread the news that the great 
strike was ended. 

All that was said at that meeting 
will never be known, but the result 
proved that the President’s appeal to 
each side to relieve the destitution and 
suffering caused by the strife, and to 
end the menacing scarcity of fuel, was 
too cogent to go unheeded. Mr. Roose- 
velt realized that the mining district 
was on the verge of a revolution. In 
spite of the influence which John Mit- 
chell had over the United Mine. Work- 
ers, destitution had driven thousands of 
them to such straits that it needed but 
a spark to kindle a disastrous rising 
against law and order. This was why 
the telegraph summoned the leaders of 
both sides to the White House in the 
interest of peace, and the President left 
his bed to meet them, although the doc- 
tors warned him that he was endanger- 
ing his life. 

HIS PERSONAL FORCE IN POLITICS. 

Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt took the 
Presidential chair, he declared in very 
plain language that the United States 
should carry out its agreement with 
Cuba for trade reciprocity. Some of 
the politicians were horrified, for it 
meant the estrangement of men who 
in the past have helped to furnish the 
sinews of war to their party in many 
a campaign. They argued with him. 
but to no avail. There was a long fight 
in Congress, and the regular session 
ended without passage of the necessary 
bill. 

The President did not abandon his 
determination. In the summer of 1903 
it was announced that an extra session 
would be called to take action on this 
matter. The result was that the close 
of the vear found the United States 
pledged to give Cuba the commercial! 
opportunity which had been promised 
to her at the close of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

When Mr. Roosevelt directed the At- 
tornev-General of the United States to 
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begin proceedings against what is fa- 
miliarly known as the Northern Pacific 
merger, on the ground that it was vio- 
lating the laws, the effect was some- 
thing like the explosion of a bomb from 
a masked battery. Here again every 
effort was made to dissuade him from 
his purpose, and conferences were 
























































THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HIS OFFICE AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1903, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington. 


held from which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives came away with faces red- 


dened with anger. Naturally, the blow 
struck home in Wall Street, which has 
ever since been more or less openly hos- 
tile to the President. 

A few weeks after taking the oath 
which made him successor to President 
McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt heard that a 
certain colored man was in Washing- 
ton. He had read of what this man had 
been doing in raising young men of his 
own race from shiftless ignorance and 
teaching them to become skilled arti- 
sans and self-supporting farmers. A 
messenger brought an invitation to the 
teacher to come to the White House, 


where he was not only cordially wel- 
comed, but invited to dinner. It is not 
likely either the President or Dr. 
Washington foresaw the consequences 
of this incident, but Mr. Roosevelt’s at- 
titude with regard to the uproar that 
followed was certainly characteristic. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
great work of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration will be the settlement of the 
Isthmian canal question. With the sud- 
den appearance of the republic of Pan- 
ama there came a chance to end the 
futile lobbying and speech-making of so 
many years, and, Mr. Roosevelt took it. 
It seems certain that the nation at large 
will support his decisive action. 









































HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY NICHOLAS II, EMPEROR 
AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


From a recent photograph. 


A Secret Chapter 
of Russian History. 


BY FREDERICK WYCOLLAR. 


THERE {1S WITRIN: (PHE 
ROYAL HOUSE OF ROM- 
ANOFF AN ELEMENT OF 
DANGER TO CZAR NiCH- 
OLAS AND OF WEAKNESS 
TO RUSSIA AT THE PRESENT 
CRISIS IN HER AFFAIRS. 


ag nearly every court of the 

Old World there is a prince 
of the blood around whom the mal- 
contents gather, and who is pop- 
ularly regarded as harboring sen- 
timents of jealousy and_ ill-will 
toward the reigning sovereign. In 
France, during the reign of Na- 
poleon III, it was the emperor’s 
cousin, Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
nicknamed Plon-Plon, who filled 
this rdle, and whose salons at the 
Palais Royal were the rendezvous 
of the imperial government’s most 
merciless critics. As long as 
Queen Isabella was on the throne 
of Spain, her brother-in-law, the 
late Duke of Montpensier, lost no 
opportunity of undermining her 
position. Indeed, he actually pro- 
moted the revolution which drove 
her into exile, in the expectation 
of being chosen to succeed her. 

In Russia, Alexander II, the 
present Czar’s grandfather, suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of his 
brilliant but utterly unscrupulous 
brother, the late Grand Duke 
Constantine. On two occasions 
documents in the writing of the 
grand duke, proving his complicity 
in revolutionary movements, were 
placed in the emperor’s hands. 
Summoning his brother to his 
presence, Alexander cast the pa- 
pers into the fire, exclaiming: 

“T have not read them!” 

Then, with the winning smile 
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that used sometimes to lighten up his 
stern face, he folded Constantine in his 
arms, and said: 

“Never will I believe that thou 
wouldst lend thyself to aught against 
me!” 


erat. Russia at the present moment is 
confronted by what is perhaps the 
greatest crisis in her history. Defeat at 
the hands of the Japanese not only will 
entail the destruction of her prestige 
throughout Asia, with consequences 






































GRAND DUKE 


WHOSE 


VLADIMIR, THE LATE CZAR ALEXANDER III’S 
HOSTILITY AND AMBITION ARE 
HIS NEPHEW, TIE 


ELDEST SURVIVING BROTHER, 
A CONSTANT THREAT OF DANGER TO 
PRESENT CZAR. 


From a photograph by Pasetti, St. Petersburg. 
Fs y £ 


To-day, under Nicholas II, the oppo- 
sition to the reigning monarch is rep- 
resented by the Czar’s uncle, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir. His hostile attitude, 
which encourages dislovalty to the em- 
peror, and the constant fear of his in- 
trigues, have greatly increased the anx- 
ieties and difficulties that now weigh so 
heavily on the shoulders of the auto- 


that may be infinitely disastrous, but 
may very possibly lead to disturbances 
at home, of which Vladimir, according 
to the conviction of those who know 
the inner history of the Russian court, 
would take advantage to satisfy his 


grasping ambition. Nicholas is aware 
of this. He realizes that his own mis- 
fortunes will constitute his uncle’s op- 
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portunity, and that he has quite as 
much to fear from Vladimir to-day as 
he had at the time of his accession, 
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therefrom any prince of the house of 
Romanoff whose wife, if a foreigner, 
had refused at her marriage to become 






































HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY ALEXANDRA, EMPRESS OF 


OF THE 


UHLAN REGIMENT OF 


ALL THE RUSSIAS, IN HER UNIFORM AS COLONEL 
THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 


From a photograph by De Hahn, Tsarkoi Selo. 


and later on when he was so danger- 

ously ill with typhoid fever. 

CZAR’S DISTRUST 
BROTHER. 


THE LATE OF HIS 


Nicholas’ father, the late Alexander 
III, completely distrusted this particu- 
lar brother of his. In his ukase decree- 
ing the order of succession to the 
throne, he inserted a clause barring 


a convert to the national church of Rus- 
sia. The reigning Czar is not only the 
temporal autocrat of the Muscovite em- 
pire, but also the supreme pontiff of 
its church, being consecrated as such at 
the time of his coronation. It would 
naturally impair the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the sovereign were he to be 
married to a wife who, in the eyes of 
the orthodox church, is a heretic, and 
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THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF NICHOLAS Il, THE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA (BORN 1895), THE GRAND DUCHESS 
TATIANA (BORN 1897), THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE (BORN 1899), AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 
ANASTASIA (BORN 1901)—THEY ARE DEBARRED FROM SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


From a photograth by De Hahn, Tsarkoi Selo. 


fact that he is the only grand duke 
whose consort, a Lutheran princess of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, has always re- 
fused to join the Russian church. 


were he to permit his children to be 
brought up by such a mother. That this 
provision in the law of succession was 
aimed at Vladimir is apparent from the 
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THE WINTER PALACE IN ST. PETERSBURG, THE CHIEF OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE CZAR, 
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THE GRAND DUKE SERGIUS, THE GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR’S YOUNGER BROTHER, AND HIS WIFE, WHO 


IS AN ELDER SISTER OF THE CZARINA 


THE GRAND DUKE SERGIUS IS A LIEUTENANT- 


GENERAL IN THE ARMY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF MOSCOW. 


From a photograph by Torodetsky, Tsirkoi Selo. 


The relations between Vladimir and 
his imperial brother were never pleas- 
ant. The grand duchess, too, was dis- 
liked by the late Czar, who resented her 
gambling propensities and her disposi- 
tion to play a political role. It was said 
that he regarded her as an agent of 
Prince Bismarck. It is certain that she 
and her husband several times received 
a command to “ travel abroad ”—which 


means a qualified form of temporary 
banishment from court. 

It was, however, in the autumn of 
1894, in the last weeks of Alexander's 
reign, that his distrust of the grand 
duke was most strongly shown. It is 
well known that he retained his lucid- 
ity to the end. Indeed, his mental fac- 
ulties became keener during the closing 
days of his life than ever before. As 
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soon as he realized that his recoy 
improbable, he summoned 














ing the Seventh and Eighth 
Corps, with headquarters at Od 
Livadia, the imperial estate 
Crimea. There the Czar and 
the general perfected military 
arrangements to prevent 
Vladimir from making any at- 
tempt to secure possession of 
the throne, on Alexander’s 
death, by means of a coup de 
main. 

To what extent Vladimir 
had any such ambitious de- 
signs is known to but a few. 
That his brother was con- 
vinced of their existence, and 
had actual knowledge of them, 
is demonstrated by the meas- 
ures which he caused Count 
Moussine-Pouchkine to adopt. 
There would have been no pos- 
sible object or reason for mili- 
tary action if there had hot 
heen reason to fear some vital 
danger of this kind. 

























































EDWARD'S JOURNEY TO 
RUSSIA. 


KING 






A few days before the end, 
the dying Czar telegraphed for 
his brother-in-law, the Prince 
of Wales, whom he knew to be 
a inan of excellent counsel, and 
a useful friend to have on the 
spot at a critical moment. The 
prince, although he had seen 
comparatively little of Alex- 
ander since the latter’s acces- 
sion to the Russian throne, 
left London within a_ few 
hours of receiving the sum- 
mons, and traveled straight 
across Europe by special train, 
without stopping anywhere, 
until he reached Livadia. He 
arrived a few hours too late 
to see Alexander alive, but was 
in time to assist in the proc- 
lamation of the Czarevitch 


Count Moussine-Pouchkine, command- 
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General one might almost say 
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Army 
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Czar’s supporter and mentor—indeed, 


as a second fa- 


He did not return to England 
until he had seen Nicholas safely mar- 


lished on the 
































Nicholas as Emperor of Rus- 











sia. The Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward, remained with 
his nephew for nearly two 
months, acting as the young 









THE GRAND DUKE 
BROTHER, 


MICHAEL, THE CZAR’S 
AND HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 
RUSSIAN THRONE. 


From a photogriuph 


ONLY SURVIVING 
TO THE 


"y De Hahn, Tsarkoi Selo. 
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People have often speculated as to 
the true reason which took King Ed- 
ward to one of the most remote corners 
of the Muscovite empire at a moment’s 
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and afterwards by the side of his son 
and successor, would serve as a protec- 
tion to the latter against the designs of 
the Grand Duke Vladimir. Had Vladi- 


















































GRAND DUKE BORIS, SECOND SON OF THE 

GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR, UNIFORMED AS A 

LIEUTENANT IN THE REGIMENT OF 
HUSSARS OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 


THE 


GRAND DUKE CYRIL, ELDEST SON OF 

DUKE VLADIMIR, UNIFORMED AS 

LIEUTENANT IN THE RUSSIAN 
NAVY. 


THE 
GRAND 
FIRST 


From phoicgraphs by Torodetsky, Tsarkoi Selo. 


notice, and which kept him in Russia 
for so many weeks, when other royal 
personages quite as nearly related to 
the dead monarch—as, for instance, his 
other brothers-in-law, the King of 
Greece and the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark, as well as his father-in-law, the 
old King of Denmark—merely con- 
tented themselves with attending the 
obsequies at St. Petersburg. The real 
reason—which has never before, I be- 
lieve, been made public—is that Alex- 
ander believed that the presence of the 
then Prince of Wales at his death-bed 


mir attempted to seize the throne, tli 
presence of the English prince woul: 
have proved a serious obstacle. It woul: 
have been impossible to carry out 


coup W@état without subjecting tli 
British heir apparent to indignities that 
might have had serious consequences. 
Neither Nicholas nor his mother, tli 
widowed Czarina Marie, have ever for- 
gotten their debt of gratitude to King 
Edward. They remember the anxious 
days which followed the death of Alex 
ander, and the sad and _ wearisome 
funeral progress across Russia, from 
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the shores of the Black Sea to those of 
the Baltic, when the coffin was de- 
trained at every important .city along 
the route and borne in stately -proces- 
sion, followed by Nicholas and the 
Prince of Wales on foot, to the chief 
local church, there to be blessed by the 
clergy. It was this memory that caused 
the emperor to keep Russia from har- 
assing England during the South 
African War. As soon as it became evi- 
dent that the Boer attack had placed 
the British forces in a position of se- 
rious embarrassment, the aggressive 
element in Russian military and official 
circles was eager to take advantage of 
the opportunity. The Muscovite press, 
too, was clamorous in its bitterness; but 
the Czar was steadfast in his opposition 
to any suggestion of unfriendly action. 
He rebuked his minister of foreign 
affairs, the late Count Muravieff, for 
his endeavor to organize a coalition 
against Great Britain, so bitterly that 
the statesman committed suicide a few 
hours after a stormy interview with 
his sovereign. At any rate, I have good 
reason to believe that this is the true 


explanation of the count’s sudden and 
inysterious death in June, 1900. 


THE PRESENT CZAR’S DREAD OF VLADIMIR. 
That Nicholas and his consort share 


the sentiments of the late Czar Alexan- ° 


der with regard to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir was proved at the time when 
the young emperor was stricken with 
typhoid fever and pneumonia, in the 
autumn of 1900. As soon as the nature 
of his illness was known, the empress 
sent Vladimir a despatch, in her hus- 
hand’s name, peremptorily commanding 
that he and the grand duchess should 
remain in Paris, where they were at the 
time, until further notice. The pretext 
given was that it was important to allay 
public alarm, both at home and abroad, 
on the subject of the emperor’s illness. 
The real purpose of the order, however, 
was to prevent Vladimir from taking 
advantage of his position as governor- 
general of the military district of St. 
Petersburg and commander-in-chief of 
the division of guards—the corps d’ élite 
of the Muscovite army—to proclaim 
himself regent on account of the Czar’s 
illness, and of the Grand Duke 
2M 
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Michael’s absence from the country, as 
well as the latter’s youth and inexpe- 
rience. How strongly Vladimir and his 
wife resented this treatment was shown 
by the extraordinary indifference which 
they displayed with regard to the em- 
peror’s sufferings, and to the anxieties 
of the empress, taking part in all sorts 
of gaieties at the very time .when 
Nicholas’ life was reported to be in 
most serious danger. 

The Empress Alexandra, acting in 
accordance with both the wishes and 
the interests of her husband, carried 
matters with a high hand during his 
illness. Maintaining the most absolute 
and despotic control of the sick cham- 
ber, she permitted no orfe to approach 
the Czar except his three physicians, 
and such of the attendants—first and 
foremost an English nurse—whom she 
could implicitly trust. She was quick 
to punish any disobedience te her in- 
structions. One of the most powerful 
dignitaries of the imperial household, 
since pardoned and restored to favor, 
was dismissed at an hour’s notice, and 
banished to his estates, for having 
manifested a disposition to question her 
orders. 

It was impossible to avoid issuing 
frequent medical bulletins, which bore 
testimony to the critical condition of 
the illustrious patient, and to his 
phenomenally high temperature. Yet 
they contained no mention of his hav- 
ing lost full consciousness, although de- 
lirium is an almost invariable compan- 
ion to so severe a fever. It was officially 
assumed that the Czar was never delir- 
ious, from the fact that the doctors 
were silent on the subject. In conse- 
quence, there was no apparent inter- 
ruption in the transaction of state busi- 
ness. The imperial orders were issued 
as usual—through the empress—while 
all papers submitted for consideration 
and approval were returned in the or- 
dinary course indorsed with the wishes 
of the sovereign. In this way all neces- 
sity for a regency, which Vladimir 
would have been quick to claim, or even 
to seize forcibly, was averted. 

There is a strong impression that if 
the grand duke had succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the regency, the 
prospects of his nephew’s recovery 
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would have been seriously impaired. 
Not that I believe for one moment that 
Vladimir would have been guilty of 
any complicity in a conspiracy against 
the young Czar’s life; but in the party 
which he represents there are men who 
would stop at no crime likely to pro- 
mote their political aims and ambitions. 
Some of them would have been quite 
capable of getting Nicholas out of the 
way, in order to perpetuate the autoc- 
racy temporarily vested in the grand 
duke. 


THE PERSONALITY OF VLADIMIR. 


Vladimir undoubtedly expected to be- 
come regent, and was starting for St. 
Petersburg when he received the des- 
patch commanding him to remain in 
Paris. Had he obtained supreme power, 
he might have been trusted to change 
the whole political course of the Musco- 
vite empire. In former times he was 
believed to be liberal-minded; but in 
later years his sentiments have under- 
gone a radical transformation, and at 
present he is notoriously reactionary in 
the extreme. 

He is imbued with a bitter, hatred of 
England—a feeling shared by his wife, 
a sister-in-law of Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland. Until their two day’s visit to 
Windsor last November, the grand 
duchess and her husband had never set 
foot in Great Britain. They make but 
little concealment of their animosity, 
and seldom lose an occasion to deplore 
the “ English influences ” by which the 
Czar is surrounded. This is a thrust at 
the empress, who, on the death of her 
mother, the late Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, was brought up to a great extent 
in England and Scotland by her grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. 

The~Vladimirs are largely respon- 
sible for the Czarina’s unpopularity in 
the land of her adoption—an unpopu- 
larity which is surprising when it is 
borne in mind that she is as beautiful 
as she is gifted, and that there is no 
sovereign consort in Europe who does 
her work in life more conscientiously, 
or who strives ‘harder to win the love 
of her people. Many stories are circu- 
lated among the masses to her detri- 
ment—that she married the Czar with- 
out love, merely to satisfy her ambition; 
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that her conversion to the Russian 
church was not sincere; that she inter- 
feres unduly in state affairs; that she 
is unlucky; and last, but not least, that 
she is afflicted with melancholia to such 
a degree as to be almost bereft of her 
reason. Nearly every one of these cal- 
umnies—for all these reports are as 
baseless as they are malicious—has 
undoubtedly had its origin among the 
entourage of the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess Vladimir. 

The latter in particular is specially 
active in circulating malicious reports. 
Passionately fond of high play, and re- 
garding the roulette wheel as an indis- 
pensable article of furniture in every 
well ordered house, she bitterly resents 
the young empress’ attempts to check 
gambling and smoking among the ladies 
of the court and of the beaw monde of 
St. Petersburg. 


THE SOURCES OF VLADIMIR’S POWER. 


That the Grand Duchess . Vladimir, 
whose two elder sons, Cyril and Boris, 
have visited the United States, is in 
closer touch with the Russian aristoc- 
racy than either of the two Czarinas, 
and wields a greater social influence, 
it is impossible to deny. And the popu- 
larity of the grand duke in the army, 
especially among the officers, is such 
that both his brother, Alexander III, 
and his nephew, the present emperor, 
have hesitated to deprive him of the 
command of the metropolitan district 
and of his division of the guard. 

Moreover, as long as the Czar has no 
son, there remains but one life—that of 
his younger brother, the Czarevitch 
Michael—between the throne © and 
Vladimir. I assume as a matter of 
course that the grand duchess would 
abjure Lutheranism rather than forfeit 
the crown of Russia. Consequently 
there are many who are disposed to 
turn their faces toward the Czar’s uncle 
as toward the rising sun. 

All this contributes to render the 
Vladimirs now more than ever a source 
of trouble, and even of danger, to the 
Czar and his consort, at a moment when 
they are heavily burdened with the 
difficulties and anxieties of the Japa- 
nese war and its ominous threat of sin- 
ister consequences. 





His Trial Trip. 


THE STORY OF AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 


OF A YOUNG RAILROAD MAN, 


BY CHARLES MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


I. 


HE young man threw back his big 
blond head and laughed uproar- 
iously. The little old lady in black, 
who was sewing a button on the young 
man’s coat at the other side of the table, 
looked up with a smile, and said: 

“ What is it now, Hal?” 

Her “now” denoted the frequency 
with which she had to seek an explana- 
tion for some ebullition of her son’s 
amazingly high spirits. 

“ Just listen to this, mother!” he 
cried, and he began to read aloud from 
the book he held: 

Says Cap’n Coffin, “‘ Here we be! 
’Rived from cruisin’ after whale. 
“ Glad you’re back to hum,” says we. 
“ What luck, cap’n?” was the hail. 
Cap’n Coffin takes a chew, 
Grins at his glum-lookin’ crew, 
An’ ez cool ez me or you: 
“ Mighty little ile,” says he, 
“ But a darned fine sail !” 

“Hal!” protested Mrs. Moore, the 
smile still visible, however. “ Such lan- 
guage!” 

“T know, mother ”—with an apolo- 
getic drop of voice—* but such a senti- 
ment! Isn’t it bully? Nothing fazed 
that old sea-dog of Nantucket. He 
wasn’t going to be down in the mouth 
because the voyage hadn’t panned out 
just as he hoped. Nota bit of it! And, 
mother, I like to read such things just 
now. They are cheerful. You know 
things in the shop aren’t just what 
might be called rosy.” 

The mother sighed. “I think it 
shameful you should be so treated; to 
be avoided and slighted, as if you 
weren’t fit company for those me- 
chanics if 

“ Now, 


” 


her 


don’t, mother,” cried 
son, with a laugh; “ don’t you slight my 


work-mates. They are good fellows, 
nearly all of them. The trouble is that 


. do so. 


as yet they don’t know whether I am. 
They know I am a college man; and 
they are puzzled and suspicious. They 
imagine that I must have what they call 
a ‘pull,’ influence with the powers that 
be, over us; when, as a matter of fact, 
you know how hard it was for me even 
to get a place in the shop. Instead of 
the division superintendent being prej- 
udiced in my favor, it is all the other 
way. He is a man who rose from the 
shop, and he, too, is suspicious of a col- 
lege man who takes a place as a me- 
chanic’s helper.” 

“Well, Hal,” sighed the little old 
lady, “you can’t say I advised you to 
You might have found many 
other positions better suited 3 

“No, I couldn’t,” said the young 
man decidedly, putting his hand caress- 
ingly upon her shoulder; “ not when I 
felt I was suited for a railroad career in 
the mechanical branch; and you know 
that after dear dad was gone, and our 
money, too, there weren’t very many 
things that a former baseball champion, 
who was not a class champion, could 
turn his hand to. But he has found the 
very thing now; and this place I’ve got 
on the wrecker i 

“ Hal, dear,” said his mother, “I am 
glad. of course, for your sake, but—but 
I cannot help thinking how this va- 
cancy was made for you.” The last 
time the wrecking-train of the Sealand 
division had been sent out there had 
been an accident, and a member of the 
crew had been killed. “ You’ll be care- 
ful, won’t you, my boy?” 

“T will, mother,” said Hal. “ Don’t 
think of such things. There are dan- 
gers in every trade. And I’ll make the 
dangers of railroading less before I’m 
through with it. My safety brake for 
freight trains will soon be ready. It 
was my improvement on a derrick cog 
that just made the shop foreman put 
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me on the wrecker. This work means 
more pay, for there will be overtime. 
It’s a promotion, and the other men 
don’t like it a little.” 

“But do you think it will be per- 
manent, Hal?” 

Mrs. Moore had suffered much from 
life’s adversities. Fairer prospects than 
this now opened by her son’s promotion 
had gleamed upon her path, only to be 
lost in clouds again, and vanish. For 
the first time since he had bounded into 
the little house on the outskirts of the 
railroad yard that evening, Hal Moore’s 
exuberant spirits received a check. 

“Oh, I am sure it will,” he said, but 
there was a touch of hesitancy in his 
voice. “The foreman said no doubt I 
should be kept. The first time we are 
ordered out should prove me, he said; 
it would show whether I’m fitted for 
the work. It will be my trial trip, 
mother, and of course I'll come out of 
it all right. IT’ll remember old Cap’n 
Coffin. ‘Mighty little ile,’ says he, 
*but—— ” 

“ Never mind the profanity, Hal!” 

* No, mother; but Ill bear the spirit 
in mind—work, work, and be cheerfu!, 
no matter how things go. And now I 
must finish rigging up that electric bell 
in my room. It will save time when the 
call to man the wrecker comes. All the 
wrecking crew, you see, live near the 
roundhouse, and are called by a special 
man when word of a wreck is received. 
Most of them don’t even have a door- 
bell to the house, and have to be 
knocked up. I think I’ll try to make a 
deal with the foreman to let me instal! 
the Moore Patented Night Alarm. Eh, 
mother? And I shall certainly try hard 
to get my new brake tried on a wreck- 
ing car—the train is very badly sup- 
plied.” 

She looked at him fondly, wistfully, 
proudly. 

“You are wise, Hal, even if you are 
a laugher. You are ambitious, as your 
father was. But think a little of my 
anxiety, dear, when your bell rings.” 

He bent and kissed her lips. “I 
promise, mother.” 

Night after night thereafter the lit- 
tle woman lay awake, listening for the 
electric bell to shrill out in her son’s 
room; the mother-love at once glowing 
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her heart with pride and trust, and 
chilling it with fear. 


Il. 


OTHER men connected with the rail- 
road had their contrivances to save time 
in emergencies. The chief despatcher 
of the Sealand division was one of them. 
On a small table at the head of his bed 
there was a telegraph instrument with a 
direct wire from the despatcher’s of- 
fice. The chief night despatcher was 
under orders to use this wire only when 
imperative necessity required the dis- 
turbance of his chief. 

It was ten nights after Hal Moore 
had been appointed to the wrecking 
crew, and about one o’clock, when the 
bedside telegraph instrument began to 
“tap, tap—tap—tap—tap—tap, tap.” 
The first tap brought the chief des- 
patcher to a sitting position in bed; the 
tenth sent him flying out of bed, made 
him bend over the instrument in keen, 
nervous attention. Sleep was forgot- 
ten, and all the faculties came to atten- 
tion like the soldiers of the will they 
are. The tapping was spelling out this 
message: 

“There will be a bad wreck in a few 
minutes near the bridge at Rigby.” 

The fingers of the chief despatcher— 
in his time the swiftest operator on all 
the road, and in this crisis the time was 
re-born—tapped back the question: 

“ What has happened ? ” 

The rapid clicks replied: 

“ Special order to hold Number Six 
freight at Rigby not obeyed. Operator 
at Rigby says he forgot, and he let 
Number Six go by. Number Three, 
special freight, has already passed 
Jonestown. They will come together 
near the bridge, unless something hap- 
pens to prevent the accident.” 

“ Ask Jonestown if he has heard any- 
thing since Number Three went by. 
Order the wrecker out, to await orders. 
Notify the division superintendent. If 
the crash comes [ll run down and take 
hold. Keep your hand on the wire.” 

Then the tap-tapping ceased. 

Both Jonestown and Rigby were sta- 
tions on a branch line, a single track 
road. In those days, on the Old New 
England lines, the normal signal spelled 
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by the lights at stations was “ safety,” 
so that an engineer without orders to 
the contrary ran by them. Nowadays 
the normal signal is “ danger,” so that 
even should an operator for any reason 
neglect his orders, the engineer of an 
oncoming train would stop. 

The strong face of the chief des- 
pateher went grayish. From far off, a 
dull, intermittent roar, came the sound 
of trains running and grumbling over 
their work in the yards. The clock on 
the mantel seemed to tick loudly. With 
the keen pain of suspense and dread 
shaking him almost physically, the chief 
despatcher hung above the little tele- 
graph instrument—this mute, mechan- 
ical messenger of fate. 

“ Tap—tap—tap—tap, tap 
news yet.” 

It was the night despatcher. 
chief cut in: 

“Confound you! Do you have to tell 
me that? Wait for news.” 

But he said to himself: “ Poor old 
Tim! I guess he’s about as nervous as 
Iam. I wonder if there is a chance the 


No 
His 


trains won’t come together? ” 


He knew that the branch track was 
a bad piece of road, full of sharp curves 
and steep grades, and that the chances 
were much against the possibility that 
the engineer of one or the other train 
would observe the peril in time to avert 
a collision. There was nothing to do 
but wait, and 

“ 'Tap—tap 

“They’ve come together. 
bridge, bad sf 

“ Any killed?” the chief interrupted. 

“Clark, at Rigby, thinks not. No 
definite news as yet.” 

“Send out the wrecker. Tell Clark 
to hurry doctors to the scene. I'll be 
down right away.” 

The chief despatcher’s face was no 
longer disquieted ; no longer was it the 
mirror of his emotions. Pale, calm, 
steady, firm, he hastened to his post. 


3? 


Near the 


III. 


Hat’s electric bell thrilled out its 
summons as a messenger from the 
roundhouse ran from house to house 
arousing the members of the wrecking 
crew. Motre awoke with a shock; the 
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blood in his veins tingled keenly. His 
chance had come. The trial trip was 
at hand. 

Bounding from bed, he hurried into 
his clothes. He heard the retreating 
footsteps of the messenger; he heard 
his mother leaving her room. She met 
him at his door. She put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

“Now,” she said energetically, “ run 
into the kitchen for a minute. I left 
water on; it will boil in a moment, and 
you must have a nice hot cup of coffee 
before you go out——” 

Hal laughed, but in a tender tone. 

“No time for coffee, mother,” said 
he. “Good night!” 

She looked at him with dim, shining 
eyes. 

“Be careful,” she said; “do your 
duty; but be careful—for my sake! ” 

He embraced her for a moment in his 
strong arms; and then he departed at a 
run, the long-stepping, loping run fa- 
mous in old college days. To his con- 
sternation he found every member of 
the crew on hand and in his place on 
the wrecking-train when he reached the 
roundhouse. The foreman flung him 
an angry glance. 

“You don’t begin well,” he said; 
“vou are slow.” 

The foreman had selected Moore as 
a member of his crew despite his knowl- 
edge of the other men’s hostility, simply 
because he thought the lad a good me- 
chanic. He did not like to be put in 
the wrong. 

Moore almost hung his head, wonder- 
ing how in the world these men could 
have got to the roundhouse before him. 
Then he chanced to catch a half glance 
at the face of the man who had sum- 
moned him, and the glare of the lantern 
light that revealed the man’s face 
showed the glimmer of a smile. Hal 
jumped for him. 

“You hound, you!” he cried. “Is 
this fair play? You called me last of 
all, although you must have passed my 
place before. Take that!” 

“That ” was a straight left hand, 
knock-down buffet, and the man 
dropped. He got up quickly, but 
showed no fight. His blood now thor- 
oughly stirred, Moore glanced around 
at the other men. ' 
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“And I'll serve any one else who 
plays a dirty game ‘the same way!” he 
cried. 

There was a momentary stir, as if his 
challenge was tg be taken up; but the 
foreman said dryly: 

“Tobin got what was coming to him. 
That’s enough o’ that. You, Moore, 
jump on the derrick car.” 

Moore obeyed. 

There were fifteen men in the crew, 
and three flat cars in the train. It was 
run out clear from the medley of tracks 
about the roundhouse, and there it 
waited. The wreckers rubbed their 
eyes; they yawned; they stretched their 
arms; some lighted their pipes, and 
some even lay down and caught a nap 
where they were. Not so with Hal 
Moore. Still agitated from his encoun- 
ter with the messenger, stirred by the 
sense of all that this night meant for 
him, and by the feeling of danger, ex- 
citement, adventure in the air, his 
breath came quick and hurried, his 
heart beat- fast. He stared into the 


darkness flicked with lanterns, red and 
white, and wondered why they did not 


start. 

Ben Clarkson, the placid foreman, 
who was never known to hurry himself 
until he had arrived at a wreck, was 
smoking a very short pipe and talking 
with a watchman. 


IV. 


THREE minutes later the order came. 
The trains had crashed together, head 
on, near a bridge three miles out of 
Rigby, and orders were flying all along 
the line to give the wrecker right of 
way. Although the line on which the 
wreck had occurred was but a branch, 
it was an important one. Many fast 
freight trains used it; and it was the 
line for several suburban passenger 
trains that began to run by six o’clock 
in the morning. Wherefore it was very 
necessary that the track be cleared as 
soon as possible. 

Slowly through the maze of tracks in 
the yard the wrecking-train moved, and 
then faster and faster it pushed on 
when the main line was reached. The 
glare from the opened furnace door 
threw red in great, reckless splashes 
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against the black of the night; and in 
the glare the eddies of white steam were 
as ghosts fantastically revealed in the 
wild light of a witch’s fire. 

Hal Moore found himself involun- 
tarily clutching a bar of the towering 
derrick. He stared with wide eyes into 
the swirling dark; he was filled with a 
frenetic excitement; he wondered how 
his mates could be so calm. So, doubt- 
less, wonders the recruit in his first bat- 
tle, the probationary fireman, the 
young sailor in a storm, at the apathy 
of his veteran companions when he, 
thrilling and quivering, is receiving his 
baptism of action. 

Lights flashed out on either side, and 
flashed away as suddenly. Hal caught 
fleet glimpses of solitary operators at 
way stations bending over their instru- 
ments. The wind thundered in his ears, 
and there was the roaring of fantastic 
voices to which a train runs when racing 
through the night. At fifty miles an 
hour the train blared through the 
empty, quiet countryside; past stalled 
trains on sidings, mere blurred streaks 
of light; through woods, and loud echo- 
ing cuts; over shrieking bridges; under 
a sky without a star, low and black and 
thick. 

At Blairton, a station about forty 
miles from the road, the wrecker left 
the main track for the branch. Moore 
felt a hand laid on his arm. He looked 
down into the friendly, ugly face of 
Foxy Jack McGrath, a man who had 
never shown the hostility to Moore that 
the rest of his mates betrayed. 

“Don’t get excited, kid,” said Mc- 
Grath. “ You'll be tumbling off, nex’ 
thing you know; an’ then the nex’ you 
know ’ll be nothing.” 

Moore smiled back at him, gladdened 
by a friendly voice. 

“Tl look out,” he said; and he sat 
down. “I wonder if there were any 
killed or hurt?” 

All their talk went in shouts. 

“T heard old Ben ”—the foreman— 
“say there warn’t,” McGrath replied. 

Moore felt a glow of relief. He was 
to have his chance to make good, as he 
phrased it, without the accompaniment 
of tragedy. It was a joyful thought. 

“ Say, you’re a boxer, sure enough,” 
McGrath went on. “ You déwned To- 
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bin in fine style. You did right, too, an’ 
the boys are with you. Tobin played it 
mean—that’s his style.” 

Hal was making ready to respond 
frankly to this cheering message, but 
just then McGrath broke away from the 
subject with an instinct of reserve that 
Moore instantly respected. 

“We're running by Rigby. 
soon be at the wreck,” he said. 

The train was already slowing down. 
The brakes on all the cars except the 
derrick car, which was not so equipped, 
were applied, for at this point there was 
a steep down grade for the three miles 
that lay between the station at Rigby 
and the bridge near which the collision 
had oceurred. Soon Hal could see a 
tangle of lights, moving and stationary, 
ahead. They grew bigger and brighter 
every minute. 

They reached the wreck and stopped. 

The men jumped from their places. 
’ Ben Clarkson, the foreman, now active 
as a lynx, was in the lead. The next 
moment he was uttering imprecations 
upon the stupidity of some one in the 
chief despatcher’s office because of the 
order which had sent out the train with 
the derrick behind the engine. Ben 
always implicitly obeyed orders, and he 
had supposed that the wreck must be 
so situated that the derrick could be 
used more effectively in that position. 
As matters stood, however, the engine 
of the wrecker was close up to the mass 
of wreckage to be removed, and the der- 
rick was practically useless. 

Each of the wrecked trains had 
three cars derailed and-more or less 
broken up. The engines had come to- 
gether almost on the verge of the brook 
spanned by the bridge. One engine had 
tumbled over into the water; the other 
was lying on its side on the track. 
There was a curve in the road that had 
hidden the two trains from each other 
up to almost the minute of collision, but 
neither had been running at high speed, 
and the crews had escaped with a few 
bruises. 

Clarkson quickly surveyed the scene, 
and still more quickly gave his orders. 
The engineer of the wrecker was told 
to run back to Rigby with three of the 
crew, switch the derrick car on ahead 
of the engine, and return “as soon as 
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the Lord’ll let you.” The rest of the 
crew were ordered to seize upon their 
tools and go ahead with the work of 
clearing the smaller stvit from the 
track. 

McGrath and Hal ‘were two of the 
three men sent back to Rigby. Mce- 
Grath was in command. About half a 
mile from Rigby there was a siding, and 
there he stopped the train. 

In the position in which the wrecker 
ran back, the two flat cars were ahead; 
then came the derrick car, and lastly 


‘the engine. McGrath’s plan was to run 


the three cars upon the siding, and then 
cut off the engine and send it to enter 
the siding on the Rigby end. Then the 
derrick car was to be uncoupled; the 
engine would give the cars a push suf- 
ficient to send the uncoupled derrick 
just out upon the main track, when the 
engine would return, couple on behind 
the derrick, and then connect with the 
two flat cars. The derrick would thus 
be where the full force of the engine 
could be applied when the time came 
for it to be pushed up against the 
wreckage. 

The first part of the scheme of opera- 
tions was carried through safely and 
rapidly; and the derrick car, discon- 
nected from the rest of the train, was 
run out from the siding upon the main 
track. 

“You stay by it to couple when the 
engine comes back,” said McGrath to 
Moore; then he ran back with the other 
man to the cars on the siding. 

Hal waited with the coupling-pin in 
his hand, and saw the engine move away 
from the far end of the cars on the si- 
ding to go to the main track. At the 
same moment he became conscious of a 
strong, insistent, steady pull upon the 
hand with which he held to the coup- 
ling bar of the derrick. He jumped 
around as if he felt the menacing hand 
of a stranger upon him in the dark. 

The derrick car was moving. All this 
part of the track, beginning from the 
station at Rigby, and extending to the 
bridge across the brook, was a steep 
down grade. The push from the en- 
gine had been a trifle too hard; the ear 
had not come to.a standstill upon the 
main track, and it was now slowly run- 
ning down this hill. 
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Hal shouted loudly, frantically, and 
waved a lantern in the signal for as- 
sistance. Then he jumped upon the 
derrick car and looked around for the 
brake—remembering in the same mo- 
ment that there was no brake upon the 
derrick car, which was of an old pat- 
tern. He had heard in the shop, 
months before, that it was soon to be 
laid aside. 

“Why didn’t I remember? Why 
didn’t I remember? ” he groaned aloud. 
“JT should have chocked the wheels. 
Why doesn’t that engineer hurry up?” 

The speed of the runaway car in- 
creased. The light of the engine was 
already distant. Moore felt that his 
shout had not been understood. The 
engine would not have been of use even 
had it caught up with him now; it 
would have been impossible to have 
stopped the derrick car at the speed it 
had attained. The derrick alone 
weighed two tons; and irresistible grav- 
ity was hurrying every pound of it 
faster and faster down the hill. 

Through Moore’s mind there raced a 
confusion of thoughts, that swept on 
with speed greater than that of the car. 
Soon the massive derrick would crash 
into the wreck. It would not be seen by 
the men working below until it came 
thundering around the curve, right on 
them. They had been clambering on 
and through the wreckage even before 
he had left the scene. He was bringing 
down death or injury to many of his 
mates, because of his failure to take a 
wise precaution. What the crash would 
mean to him, his own death or injury, 
flashed into his mind, with the remem- 
brance of his mother’s words: “ Be 
careful, Hal.” 

Yes; but also she had said, “ Do your 
duty!” His duty—what was that now 
but to prevent, if he could, this descent 
of destruction upon his mates, without 
thought of himself? Through his fault 
was the danger; through him must 
come rescue, if rescue were possible. 

He jumped to his feet, grasped a 
heavy chain, staggered with it to the 
front part of the car, and dropped it 
ahead of one of the wheels. He would 
derail the car; hurl it from the track; 
destroy its impetus of death. But the 
chain slipped out of the full track of 
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the wheel, and although there was a 
jarring tremor of the car that nearly 
threw him from it, it kept on. 

An iron crowbar, next! It was 
spurned aside. A pair of heavy blocks! 
They, too, were knocked away. And 
downward, onward, ever faster the car 
sped; the tall derrick swaying as if ges- 
turing in heavy rage against the sky. 

It neared the curve by the bridge. 
Desperately Moore toiled to uplift a 
chain heavier than any yet. When the 
car took the end of the curve, not a 
hundred yards from the wreck, he knew 
its wheels would be straining upward on 
the left hand side, thus aiding his pur- 
pose. 

“God help me!” he groaned. “ God 
help me!” 

He dropped the chain. It fell fairly 
before the wheel. There was a harsh, 
grating jar, a shiver of the massive der- 
rick, and the car jumped the track. 

Hal flew into the air—he fell with 
a heavy shock; soft darkness over- 
whelmed him—he knew no more. 


V. 


“ AnD this was the boy you chumps 
wanted to run out of the shop!” said 
Clarkson to his crew, as Hal was lifted 
from the earth bank in which he was 
half embedded. 

The superintendent of the Sealand 
division pushed into the group. A doc- 
tor bent over the young man. 

“No bones broken,” he said to the 
superintendent’s question. “ He’ll do. 
Stand back, he’s coming around! ” 

Hal looked dully up, and muttered: 
“* Mighty little ile,’ says he, ‘but a 
darned fine sail, Ain’t that bully, 
mother? No coffee now. I’m off for 
my trial trip. Don’t you worry; the 
boys in the shop are all right. They’ll 
get over their grouch.” 

His eyes gradually cleared, the con- 
fusion of wits passed as a slow cloud 
passes; and Hal looked up at the super- 
intendent, the foreman, and his mates. 

“JT should have thought to chock the 
wheels,” he said sadly, “ but I did my 
best.” 

“That’s plenty good enough for 
me!” eried Ben Clarkson. 

And it was good for all concerned. 





Cooperative Housekeeping. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


THE GREAT ‘AND GROWING DIFFICULTIES WITH WHICH THE 
MODERN AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER HAS TO CONTEND, AND THE 
DISCOURAGING FAILURE OF NEARLY ALL ATTEMPTS TO DEAL 
WITH THE PROBLEM BY MEANS OF COOPERATION. 


| a account of successful cooperative 
housekeeping in the United 
States might read somewhat like the 
celebrated history of snakes in Ireland. 
It may be remembered that this began 

and ended—with the sentence, 
“There are no snakes in Ireland.” 


There is so little cooperative house- 
keeping in the United States that it is 
hardly to be reckoned with, if one 
understands the phrase to mean house- 
keeping managed on a true cooperative 
principle. But there have been many 
attempts and failures which make in- 


teresting reading. 

The initiative in the movement, if it 
can be called a movement, is claimed 
by Mrs. M. Fay Pierce. Years ago, read- 
ing the story of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
the handful of Lancashire workingmen 
who started a cooperative store, she 
was fired with the desire to introduce 
cooperative methods into housekeeping. 
She tried it. It failed, for a variety of 
reasons. Then she wrote a book about 
it, pointing out where she felt she had 
blundered and setting up a red lantern 
to warn other pioneers of the danger 
line. 

Cooperation in domestic work once 
begun, there was no lack of sanguine fol- 
lowers. All had practically the same ad- 
mirable theories. All asserted the truth 
that the subdivision of labor had invari- 
ably been an accompaniment of civili- 
zation. In the times of our great-grand- 
mothers several times removed, all 
domestic operations—including card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, cutting, making 
nearly every article of wearing apparel 
and preparing and compounding almost 
all foods that had to be made—were 
done in the home, for the inmates of 


that home. Little by little many of 
these processes were eliminated from the 
household and carried on as separate 
trades—all but household service. This 
last, instead of becoming less complex, 
became, in consequence of increased 
luxury of living, more complicated 
every year. With this state of affairs 
prevailed also faulty domestic service, 
and the overtaxed housekeeper was be- 
ing worn to a nervous wreck in her de- 
sire to keep up with the procession. 


A TYPICAL COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT, 


Clearly something had to be done, if 
one looked at the matter from this 
point of view. The wise women got to- 
gether, in clubs and elsewhere, and 
talked it over. It was decided that the 
solution of the problem lay in coopera- 
tion. The same plan had been tried in 
business enterprises, and there had been 
enough success to warrant its trial in 
the domain of housekeeping. So the 
attempts began. 

There have been many of them, and 
they all open in pretty much the same 
way. A combination of families decides 
that its bills are too large, and could 
be reduced by cooperation. The theory 
is all that it should be, and for a while 
the practise works well. In one in- 
stance, started in a town in central New 
York, five families got together and 
said: 

“Go to! Let us cooperate! ” 

The men of the families drew up a 
compact by which all five bound them- 
selves to give the new plan a trial of 
three months. There were a president, 
a secretary and treasurer, and a board 
of governors. There was also a club- 
house, with “agkitchen and a dining- 
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room. A skilled cook and waiters were 
employed, and behold the women re- 
leased from the cares of catering and 
cookery! 

The plan worked to qa charm for more 
than the three months, and the mem- 
bership of the alliance increased from 
the original twenty-two souls to nearly 
fifty, which was as many as the club 
dining-room would accommodate. 
Strict accounts were kept; at the end 
of the month the expenses were di- 
vided evenly, and each member was 
assessed in his or her proportion. The 
result justified the theory, for the co- 
operators lived on the fat of the land 
at a cost of three dollars a week per 
capita. The only criticism that could 
be advanced was that it was necessary 
to leave home to eat, since all meals 
were served in the club-house. Whether 
the trouble lay here, or in the fact that 
the people who ate together were near 
enough friends to know one another’s 
personal and family weaknesses, is a 
moot point. At all events, this enter- 
prise died after a brief life. I cannot 
give the exact length of its days. 


THE EVANSTON PLAN, AND OTHERS. 


Whatever the span of endurance, it 
was sufficient to move other house- 
keepers to imitation. Perhaps the best 
known of the disciples were the dwellers 
in Evanston, Illinois. This cooperative 
association comprised about fifty fam- 
ilies. They avoided one pitfall by hav- 
ing the meals served in the dining- 
rooms of the cooperators, using for 
transportation the so called “ Nor- 
wegian kitchens ”—zine boxes fitted 
with a receptacle for hot water and 
pots and pans in which to convey the 
food. Three delivery wagons, each sup- 
plied with a stove, and each carrying 
sixteen of the “kitchens,” distributed 
the meals. 

Apparently there was no reason why 
this should not be a success; but it 
wasn’t. It came to grief in a painfully 
short time. So did the Decatur Club, 
in a Massachusetts town, which reached 
the mature age of a year and a half be- 
fore it collapsed. 

One of the longest-lived of all the co- 
operative associations was the Long- 
wood attempt. Longwood is a little 
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suburb of Chicago, within the corporate 
limits, but unusually rural. For over 
three years the scheme flourished. The 
care of the joint service was in charge 
of a housekeeper, the several families 
who composed the circle having their 
meals at a central club-house, but each 
family eating at its own table and being 
supplied with its own linen, silver, and 
the like. One summer the men even 
conducted a cooperative vegetable gar- 
den. The meals were said to be very 
good, and averaged in cost from fifteen 
to twenty cents apiece. But something 
—perhaps the touch of primitive Para- 
dise introduced by the garden episode— 
brought about a fall, and the experi- 
ment went the way of all others. 

There was another such association 
in the Quaker City, another in Ontario, 
Salifornia, and others, more or less well 
known, scattered about the country. 
One of the most attractive of these en- 
terprises was Mingo Lodge, on the 
shores of Lake Skaneateles, in central 
New York. Here for several years five 
Syracuse families cooperated with ap- 
parent success. They had a_house- 
keeper, a chef, good servants, and the 
usual number of rules and regulations. 
For a while they paid board to the 
housekeeper, who ran the establish- 
ment; but later each woman of the 
five families took a department—one 
the kitchen, one the dining-room, an- 
other the sleeping-rooms, and so on. 

The first to give warning was the one 
in charge of the cooking. She found 
that her responsibilities were incom- 
patible with summer rest; so she with- 
drew, and the other housekeepers fol- 
lowed suit. It speaks well for the 
amiability of all concerned that the five 
families are said to be still on friendly 
terms with one another. 


A COOPERATIVE SUMMER CAMP. 


At Summerbrook, in the Adiron- 
dacks, Mrs. John Martin has for some 
years conducted a summer camp that is 
truly cooperative. There, in the month 
of August, she collects yearly from 
twenty to twenty-five persons who agree 
to share among themselves all work and 
expense. Each member takes entire 
care of his or her own room, and gives 
besides two hours’ service a day to the 
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community. All the work is done in this 
way except the cooking, which requires 
skilled labor, and a practised cook is 
hired at twenty-five dollars a month. 
Her wages, and the other expenses for 
food, lights, and so forth, amount to a 
weekly assessment to each member of 
about three dollars and thirty-three 
cents. 

The work at Summerbrook is divided 
into stated tasks, one set for the men 
and one for the women, and these em- 
ployments are assigned by lot once a 
week, in order that there may be a 
change of occupation for every one. 
The men bring wood, shake rugs, do the 
mangling, turn the washing-machine 
and the wringers, look after the water- 
wheel and the small amount of live 
stock, and bear a hand with the dish- 
washing. 

To the women fall the sweeping and 
dusting, the setting of the table, the 
decoration of the house, the care of 
the flowers, the rinsing of the clothes, 
the feeding of the wringers, and most 
of the dish-washing. This, by the way, 


is done but once a day, after breakfast ; 


the dishes used at the other meals are 
scraped and put to soak, so that the 
task does not have to be undertaken 
after luncheon, when one may crave a 
nap, or after dinner, when one is in 
one’s best clothes. In order to give 
more of the community tone to the 
camp, the members call each other by 
their first names, prefixing the title 
“brother ” or “ sister.” 

Another cooperative camp run on the 
same principle as Mrs. Martin’s has been 
established about ¢ mile from Summer- 
brook for the benefit of teachers who 
desire a vacation at small cost. Prac- 
tically the same outline is followed, but 
as this camp is composed entirely of 
women, the work is divided in a some- 
what different manner. In both camps 
the demand for admission exceeds the 
supply of accommodations. The 
troubles and drawbacks which have re- 
sulted in the dissolution of most co- 
operative housekeeping enterprises are 
either lacking here or are overlooked 
during the period of summer rest and 
recreation. 

This experiment may fairly be 
deemed a success, although the critical 
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mind, inclined to skepticism by a long 
line of failures, conjectures that one 
reason for the lasting power of the 
Adirondack scheme may be found in 
the short period of its annual endur- 
ance. One can stand almost anything 
for a couple of months, and in the ten 
months that elapse before the camp 
opens again one has a chance to forget 
all but the pleasant features of the ex- 
perience. But this is rank pessimism, 
induced, possibly, by contact with the 
optimism of the promoter and conduc- 
tor of Summerbrook. 


THE TURNER-BALDERSTON CLUB. 


Yet at least one other success in this 
line is in existence—though this might 
be questioned by masculine judgment. 
Tor this especial cooperative under- 
taking is a sort of Adamless Eden, run 
for and by women. It is known as the 
Turner-Balderston Club of Philadel- 
phia, and was started in May of 1900, 
when fifteen young women, some of 
whom were members of the New Cen- 
tury Guild, rented a house in the 
suburbs of the Quaker City and began 
housekeeping for themselves. They 
elected officers, of whom one does the 
buying and catering, another receives 
the money and pays the bills, while a 
third directs the servants. There is ro- 
tation in office, the term lasting but 
three months, so that each member of 
the club takes her turn in managing the 
affairs of the household. 

The plan worked so well that in Oc- 
tober of the year in which the scheme 
was attempted the club moved to larger 
quarters and increased its membership 
to twenty-five. In June, 1903, it found 
a more desirable home, for which it is 
now paying in instalments. Two houses 
are now in successful operation, and in 
them there are more than forty women 
living on the cooperative plan. 

This club, probably the only one of its 
kind in the country, is altogether a 
business women’s venture, although the 
plan of the house is that of a family. 
There is no connection with any guild, 
church, or association, and there are no 
regulations. Each member holds her- 
self responsible for the well-being of 
the others. Individual tastes in food 
and other matters are borne in mind 
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and catered to. The place is said to be 
a real home to all who live in it. 


INSTANCES OF PARTIAL COOPERATION. 


This is real cooperation, and rather 
different from the big establishment in 
Brookline, Massachusetts—the Bea- 
consfield—which has been called an at- 
tempt at cooperation. It is nothing 
more, however, than a huge apartment 
hotel, managed on unusual lines. The 
apartments are handsomely furnished ; 
the meals are served in an annex in 
which there is a number of small di- 
ning-rooms, so that each group of fam- 
ilies may have its meals in the same 
room, although at different tables. The 
catering and management are con- 
ducted by an expert, and the meals 
served could enter into successful com- 
petition with those at any first-class 
hotel. But it is not cooperative house- 
keeping. 

When one undertakes to look into 
the cooperative experiments which have 
been undertaken in different branches 
of household economy, time fails one 
to chronicle them. In several cities 
there are establishments from which 
meals can be sent out to families who 
do not wish to do their own cooking at 
home. In Boston a notable experiment 
is being tried in the Household Aid 
Company, which supplies all grades of 
help for housework, from the person 
competent to serve a dinner down to the 
scrub-woman. The schedule of wages is 
adapted to the services rendered. 

Cooperative laundries are succeed- 
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ing in various parts of the United 
States, two or three particularly good 
ones being conducted in different New 
England towns. 

On the other side of the continent, in 
Los Angeles, there are cooperators who 
began their undertaking on the line of 
the Rochdale system, already men- 
tioned. Their effort is to establish in- 
dustrial democracy, and they are san- 
guine in their expectation that within a 
few years their numbers will run up 
into the thousands. As yet they have 
done nothing in the housekeeping line, 
but this would seem a natural sequence 
to the other attempt. 

In New York there is one successful 
cooperative establishment, although it 
has no direct connection with house- 
keeping. This is the big cooperative 
studio building up town, erected for the 
benefit of artists who wish a north light 
and immunity from the family noises 
which are supposed to be preeminently 
trying to artists. The building is divi- 
ded into suites, and has a restaurant on 
the ground floor. 

But here we verge upon the line that 
divides cooperative housekeeping, in its 
stricter sense, from more familiar forms 
of domestic life in cities. If we cross 
that line, we shall pass through an end- 
less variety of “apartment hotels,” 
“ family hotels,” and the like, to the or- 
dinary hotel and apartment house. Of 
course, all these have in their working 
a certain element of the cooperative 
principle; but they do not belong to the 
present article. 





HELLENICA. 


On, for the leisure of the elder days, 

Ere storm and stress befell ; when lives of men 
Moved most serene in midst of quiet ways ; 

And when they woke to rest by day again 
In gracious converse of all goodly things, 
Free-hearted as a bird on skyward wings, 
Nor ever toiling in an endless maze ; 

Oh, rare Athenian days ! 


Oh, for the leisure of the stately gods, 

Sun-fellowed on yon tall Thessalian hill ; 
Loose from the burden of dull earthy clods, 

Lone like the stars, and more remotely still ; 
Comrades of love and song and moon-crowned night 
And weaponed wisdom and refulgent light ; 

From world-folk hidden by a holy haze ; 
Oh, fair Olympian days ! 


Irene MeKeehan. 





The Sporting Spirit. 


HOW TWO KENTUCKIANS 


UPHHLD THE 


PRESTIGE OF THEIR STATE. 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER. 


Lis 
ee in common with most 


of his fellow citizens, cherished 
the conviction that all Kentuckians— 
however far apart their respective local- 
ities—were acquaintances, at least. He 
felt his theory confirmed when Fleming, 
being presented on the evening of his 
arrival to the other members of the 
house-party assembled at Crestland, 
promptly hailed Miss Lindsay of Louis- 
ville as “Sybil,” while she in turn 
called him “ Ted.” 

It subsequently developed that, be- 
fore taking up his residence in New 
York, Fleming had lived on the same 
square with the Lindsays, and that he 
and Sybil had been friends from their 
youth up. Livingston was divided be- 
tween gratification at this verification 
of his conception of Kentucky cama- 
raderie and a feeling of vague dissatis- 
faction at what he considered the un- 
necessary warmth of Miss Lindsay’s 
greeting of her erstwhile acquaintance. 
He had lately become a student of 
shades of manner—of Miss Lindsay’s 
manner, at any rate. 

Livingston was one of those fortu- 
nate fellows who can gratify every taste 
and fancy. He had an artistic apart- 
ment in New York, a cottage at New- 
port, and a shooting-box in Virginia; 
but he spent more time at Crestland, 
his country place, than at the rest com- 
bined. He had gone in for automobil- 
ing with enthusiasm; but after his first 
interest in the sport died out, he had 
returned with renewed zest to his early 
love—the horse.. His equipages were al- 
most innumerable, and his stables, per- 
fectly appointed and equipped, con- 
tained everything from English hunt- 
ers to polo ponies. He was a skilled 
equestrian and whip, a famous host, 
and an all-round good fellow. 

He had met Miss Lindsay at the 


Louisville horse-show, and subsequently 
at the Lexington races. Both he and 
his mother had been sufficiently im- 
pressed to urge the girl to make one of 
the house-party he had invited for a 
week at his country place. Sybil had 
been at Crestland for two days; her 
beauty and charm had promptly es- 
tablished her as a reigning favorite; 
her host had been a model of solicitous 
devotion; everything possible had been 
done for her comfort and pleasure; and 
yet, Fleming noted, she did not look 
entirely happy. He wondered why. He 
was speedily enlightened. Sybil sat next 
him at dinner and took advantage of 
the opportunity to unburden herself. 

“Ted,” she murmured—Mrs. Living- 
ston, whom Fleming had taken in, was 
for the moment giving her attention to 
the anecdotal man on her left—* I’m 
on the verge of paresis! Our host, like 
Portia’s Neapolitan prince, ‘ does noth- 
ing but talk of his horse ’—which would 
be all right if he didn’t expect me to do 
likewise. People imagine that all Ken- 
tuckians are authorities on equine 
topics, whereas I know quite as much 
of the hippopotamus as the horse. | 
never attempted to drive in my life— 
we’ve had the same coachman since I 
was a child, and papa likes such spirited 
horses; and I’ve never cared for horse- 
back riding, so I find myself utterly at 
a loss among these people. The strain 
of trying to look intelligent when they 
talk in the vernacular of the stables— 
it might as well be Choctaw where I’m 
concerned—is killing me! ” 

Fleming grinned unsympathetically. 

“It’s very simple, Syb,” he said. 
“ Why not own up?” 

“ Because,” she replied with dignity, 
“it would reflect upon the State of our 
nativity. As a Kentuckian, I’m sup- 
posed to be an expert horsewoman, and 
IT haven’t the courage to confess I’m 
not. The night I came Mr. Livingston 
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met me at the station with a pair of— 
cobs, I think he called them, the horrid, 
high-headed brutes!—and insisted on 
my driving them home. I had to fib 
fearfully to get out of it. Yesterday 
there was a drag hunt—arranged in my 
special honor, our host said—when I 
couldn’t ride ’cross country if my life 
depended on it!” 

“ Which it certainly would,” Fleming 
interpolated. “ What did you do?” 

“ Feigned a headache and went in the 
trap with Mrs. Livingston. I’d never 
imagined such reckless riding, Ted; and 
the women were as daring as the men. 
It brought my heart into my mouth to 
see Miss Champ—the pretty girl oppo- 
site, you know—take her fences. I wish 
I had her courage—but I haven’t. And 
to-morrow we’re to go over to Fair- 
haven on horseback. I’m to ride Mr. 
Livingston’s Caprice—she’s awfully 


spirited, Ted, and I couldn’t ride a 
hobby horse. What am I to do? I can’t 
invent another headache; and I don’t 
know how to mount a horse, to say 
nothing of riding one. I’m sure I'll be 
killed, but I simply can’t own up. 


Whatever happens, I won’t admit my 
unworthiness of the name of Kentuck- 
ian!” 

Fleming chuckled. 

“Tt is a sweet and proper thing to 
die for one’s country,” he quoted. “I 
quite look forward to seeing you handle 
Caprice. my dear—it usually takes two 
men to hold her while her rider gets up, 
I’m told. Any last messages you'd like 
to leave?” 

“T’m glad you think it funny,” the 
girl retorted. “ Perhaps you'll find still 
further amusement in the knowledge 
that we’re to go to Broxton by coach on 
Thursday, and that yowre to handle 
the ribbons! Unless you’ve learned 
since I knew you, you can’t drive the 
proverbial cat down stairs with a broom. 
I quite look forward to seeing you on 
the box behind a spirited four! ” 

Fleming had ceased to smile. 

“ Oh, come now, Sybil,” he protested, 
“youre joking, aren’t you? Living- 
ston wouldn’t put up a muff like me 
to tool his four-in-hand. It would be 
suicide, manslaughter, wholesale mur- 
der! How’ll I get out of it, Syb?” 

Miss Lindsay smiled mischievously. 
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“It’s very simple,” she said. “Just 
own up! Or are you prepared to risk 
life and limb for the honor of Ken- 
tucky? It’s a sweet and proper thing to 
die for one’s country, Theodore. I wish 


“I eould avoid that ride to-morrow. 


I'd like to be spared to see you tool the 
Glen Eyrie. I shan’t mind dying after 
that.” And she turned to her right- 
hand neighbor with a remark concern- 
ing the day’s sport. 


II. 


PrompTLy at eight the following 
morning, Livingston’s guests gathered 
on the piazza at Crestland. Sybil had 
taken temporary refuge in the fact that 
she had brought no riding costume, but 
Mary Champ, who had always half a 
dozen on hand, promptly proffered the 
loan of a complete outfit, and poor 
Sybil’s last excuse was rendered invalid. 

Fleming, taking in her sporty get- 
up with a quizzical smile, approached 
and gravely lifted his hat. 

“Te morituram saluto,” he said sol- 
emnly. “Tl tell your father you died 
game!” 

“Ted,” the girl whispered, “I’m 
frightened to death! I’m sure [ shall 
make a spectacle of myself, and be 
killed into the bargain. Can’t you think 
of something? Couldn’t I say Id 
wrenched my bridle arm? ” 

“Too late, Syb,” grinned the unfeel- 
ing Ted. “'That’s exactly what I said 
myself, and Miss Champ _pityingly 
promised to drive me in the stanhope. 
Sorry, my child, but you’ll have to guess 
again.” 

The horses were being brought 
around, and Sybil watched with fever- 
ish interest the lightness and ease with 
which the other ladies went up. She 
rejoiced that she was to ride with the 
host, and would therefore be the last 
to mount. A groom held the Viking, 
the hard-mouthed black brute that Liv- 
ingston had chosen for his mount. An- 
other was leading up and down the 
dainty little Caprice, Livingston’s Ken- 
tucky saddle mare, which, as a special 
mark of favor, he had placed at the dis- 
posal of his fair Kentucky guest. 

Poor Sybil, watching the spirited 
creature prance and curvet, was almost 
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in a nervous chill when she saw the last 
of the guests mounted, Fleming and 
Miss Champ seated in the stanhope, and 
Livingston advancing to assist her. She 
fidgeted with her gloves, she dropped 
her whip, she suddenly remembered 
that she had forgotten her handker- 
chief, and tried in every possible way to 
gain time. The rest of the party were 
beginning to move slowly off down the 
long avenue—with the exception of 
Miss Champ and Fleming, who, at the 
suggestion of the latter, waited to 
watch the start—an attention which 
Sybil failed to appreciate. 

Divided between the feeling that she 
was taking her last farewell of all 
things temporal,and an unholy desire to 
box Ted Fleming’s ears, Miss Lindsay 
slowly descended the steps. A groom 
had brought up the mare, which danced 
in a fashion that made Sybil seasick. 
Her host stood waiting. Feeling herself 
a lamb led to slaughter, the girl ad- 
vanced, grasped her pommel tightly, as 
she had seen the others do, put her 
little foot in ‘Livingston’s hand, 
breathed a fervent prayer to an all-pro- 
tecting Providence, shut her eyes tight 
—and the next moment, whether by 
grace of the gods or by reason of Liv- 
ingston’s skill, found herself safe in the 
saddle. 

In careful imitation of Miss Champ, 
she gathered up the reins with her left 
hand, and dropped her right at her side. 
In so doing, she managed to tap the 
mare smartly with her riding-crop. In- 
stantly, to its rider’s utter surprise and 
dismay, the perfectly trained little ani- 
mal began to “ park.” 

Sybil felt faint. She had no idea 
what to do. In her fright and confu- 
sion, she again touched the mare with 
her crop, and again Caprice responded. 
Higher and higher went the mare, and 
more and more agitated became the 
rider, while the grooms, supposing the 
exhibition intentional—the girl’s back 
was toward them and they could not 
see her agonized expression—looked on 
admiringly. Fleming nearly choked 
himself with his handkerchief. The 
Viking, meantime, had been keeping 
Livingston busy—for which Sybil, in 
the midst of her terror, found time to 
thank the fates. He presently suc- 
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ceeded in bringing the brute down to 
a walk, and joined Sybil, who strove to 
look as if she were enjoying herself. 

“Do you fancy that gait, Miss Lind- 
say?” he queried. “ Or are you testing 
the training of your fellow Kentuck- 
ian? I think you'll find her perfectly 
gaited. Try her at a canter!” 

Poor Sybil had no faintest idea how 
to throw her prancing mount into the 
gait suggested. She debated in her 
mind as to whether she should confess 
her dilemma to her host, or trust to 
chance. She wondered if the mare was 
capable of keeping up her high-school 
movement for eight long miles; cer- 
tainly she showed no present sign of 
flagging. Higher and higher went Ca- 
price, and lower and lower sank the 
spirits of her rider, though she managed 
to gasp out to Livingston that she 
“liked that gait and wanted to see what 
the mare could do.” 

She saw. Caprice had learned her 
lessons all too well, and she kept to her 
work with a steadiness to have delight- 
ed her trainer—until the girl, in sheer 
desperation, threw up her hand and 
turned to confess her difficulty. In- 
stantly the mare swung into a well-col- 
lected canter, as easy as the swaying of 
boughs in the breeze. 

Sybil drew a breath of relief. She 
was not wholly wanting in pluck, but 
her experience had been trying, and the 
face she turned on Livingston was a 
trifle pale. 

“T fear you haven’t quite recovered 
from your headache, Miss Lindsay,” 
Livingston said anxiously. “ Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have allowed you to take this 
long ride—I’ll arrange to drive you 
home this afternoon.” He had been 
having his work cut out for him man- 
aging his own mount, and Sybil’s em- 
barrassment had passed unnoticed. 
“ How do you like Caprice? She has 
the five gaits, of course. Throw her 
into a rack. She’s best at that.” 

Sybil was again at a loss. She gripped 
the reins desperately, and as the mare 
felt the curb tighten, she changed her 
gait instantly to the smooth, swift 
single-foot which is the Kentucky sad- 
dler’s long suit. 

“How well you handle her, Miss 
Lindsay!” cried Livingston admiringly. 
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He was long past the critical stage 
where his pretty guest was concerned. 
“ Great little mare, isn’t she? I’m keep- 
ing her for my wife—if I should ever 
be so fortunate as to find one.” 

Livingston’s matrimonial stock in- 
stantly depreciated in Sybil’s estima- 
tion, though, her first fright over, she 
was really beginning to enjoy the ride. 
She sat up very straight, and began to 
feel a certain exhilaration in the rapid 
motion, which was bringing a charming 
color to her cheeks. Livingston eyed 
the handsome pair with keen apprecia- 
tion of their beauty, individual and 
combined. 

“Caprice is a dear;” the girl an- 
swered enthusiastically, dropping her 
hand caressingly on the mare’s arching 
crest. 

Alas for Sybil! Caprice, bent on dis- 
playing the infinite variety of her ac- 
complishments, promptly broke into a 
trot, and the rider, not knowing how to 
adapt herself to the motion, felt as if 
she were being shaken to bits. 

“Don’t you post, Miss Lindsay?” 
her host inquired solicitously. 

A memory of the gymnastics of the 
riders of the walk-trot horses at the 
show crossed the girl’s mind. She rose 
awkwardly in her stirrup, feeling the 
while that she was making a spectacle 
of herself. A rapid calculation of cause 
and effect, superinduced by physical 
discomfort, enabled her, after a few 
moment’s torture, to bring the mare 
to a walk, a gait which seemed to suit 
Livingston, who at once reined his 
horse in beside her. 

House-parties are not as a rule rich 
in opportunities for téte-a-tétes, and 
the host had planned this ride with a 
purpose. Before they reached Fair- 
haven a question had been asked and 
answered, and Livingston regarded Ca- 
price and her rider, as they drew up in 
creditable style before the club-house, 
with a comprehensive glance of possess- 
ive pride. 


III. 


FLEMING, meanwhile, quite forgetful 
of his “injured bridle arm,” was per- 
forming in the bowling alley; and when 
later the party invaded the club gymna- 
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sium, he swung himseif up on a horizon- 
tal bar and beamed upon the company, 
in blissful ignorance of what he was 
bringing upon himself. It was not 
until, late that evening, the host pro- 
posed that he should drive Miss Lindsay 
home, while Miss Champ and Fleming 
took their mounts, that poor Ted re- 
membered his late useful affliction. 

It was then too late. There was noth- 
ing else for it, so with Sybil’s dancing 
eyes upon him, and the whole party 
looking on, he clambered awkwardly 
upon the prancing Viking and set off, 
riding in a style strongly suggestive of 
the immortal Sancho Panza. Miss 
Champ, watching her cavalier as he 
gathered up the reins, sized up the sit- 
uation at a glance, but she did not 
smile, as it must be confessed Sybil did. 
Hitherto the sine qua non with Mary 
Champ had been that the masculine 
aspirant to her favor should ride, and 
ride well; yet despite the fact that 
Fleming rode with toes and elbows out, 
and was palpably afraid of his mount, 
she found, to her own surprise, that she 
did not utterly despise him. 

But the crucial test of his skill was 
yet to come. The next morning, at 
breakfast, Livingston, with the air of 
hestowing an accolade, announced that 
he had reserved for his Kentucky guest 
the opportunity of tooling the coach 
that day. Poor Fleming protested that 
the honor was too great, that he didn’t 
want to deprive any one else of the 
pleasure, and a dozen other things—but 
to no purpose. His host was politely im- 
movable, and Fleming confided sotto 
voce to Sybil that he “ saw his finish.” 

He said afterward that in the interval 
of waiting for the coach to be brought 
around he learned to appreciate the 
feelings of the criminal on the eve of 
execution. He knew perfectly well that 
he could not drive a coach; he had 
rashly asked Mary Champ to take the 
seat beside him on the box, and he knew 
he would make a spectacle of himself 
in her eyes; and yet, with the whole 
party regarding him as the star of the 
oceasion, he found it difficult to abdi- 
cate the throne. 

Round from the stable dashed the 
Glen Evyrie, drawn by four as spirited 
steeds as it had ever been Fleming’s 
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misfortune to encounter. He turned 
cold with apprehension, but advanced 
boldly and looked them over with a 
knowing air. 

“ What d’you think of them, Ted?” 
queried his host, with a gleam of par- 
donable pride in his eye. 

Fleming summoned to his aid the 
lore acquired by a midnight perusal of 
one of Livingston’s sporting papers. 

“ Pretty fair outfit,” he drawled pat- 
ronizingly. “That off leader’s a flash 
mover—pulls his knees properly, and 
gets his hocks well under. Don’t fancy 
the near so much. He’s a good actor, 
but—er—hasn’t he a thorough-pin? ” 

Now Fleming hadn’t the faintest idea 
what a thorough-pin might be—he had 
simply been impressed with the term, 
which he thought sounded knowing. 
Uneonsciously, however, he had hit the 
mark. Livingston stiffened. No man 


relishes having the blemishes of his 
horses pointed out. 

“ You’ve a keen eye, Fleming, I must 
say,” he answered rather shortly. “ To 
coach, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please! ” 


was a terrible moment for 
Fleming. He had no idea how to mount 
the box; he was morally certain he 
would tip the coach over before he had 


That 
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driven a hundred yards, and he felt that 
the lives of all present hung in the 
balance. Yet it was hard, doubly hard 
with Mary Champ standing by, to con- 
fess the truth. 

He was making up his mind to take 
the chances and resigning himself to 
fate, when suddenly rescue came from 
an unexpected source. 

“Mr. Fleming,” he heard Mary’s 
voice saying sweetly, “I shall put your 
gallantry to the test. I wanted to tool 
the Glen Eyrie to-day, but Mr. Living- 
ston was ungallant enough to offer you 
the honor instead. Won’t you resign in 
my favor?” 

Fleming drew a long breath. He was 
saved! Also the rest of the party, who, 
unconsciously, had been in deadly peril 
of their lives. 

“T shall be most happy, Miss 
Champ,” he answered—and he spoke 
the truth. 

So it befell that Mary Champ, the 
best amateur whip in the State, tooled 
the coach that day, to the complete sat- 
isfaction of all and sundry, to the entire 
approval of its owner, and to the lasting 
admiration of Fleming, who cheerfully 
conceded to his charming cocher the 
right to the whip hand then and there- 
atter. : 


PREMONITION. 


SoFTLy, my heart ! 
Last night across the star-strewn sea 
A ship came sailing unto me 
Without a compass, guide, or chart ; 
Softly, my heart ! 


- 


Softly, my heart ! 
Oh, message sweet es spring’s first call 
To life a-dream ‘neath winter's pall ! 
Oh, faint joy-buds that stir and start ! 
Softly, my heart ! 


Softly, my heart ! 
For he is coming, he for whom 
My soul shall stir and start and bloom, 
Whose throne has long been set apart ; 
Softly, my heart ! 


Softly, my heart ! 
I know, yet how I cannot tell. 
His nearness holds me like some spell. 
Oh, love, a prophet-seer thou art ! 
Softly, my heart ! 


Venita Seibert. 





A Shipwreck and a Storiette. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT IN CONNECTION WITH A PIECE OF FICTION 
PUBLISHED IN MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE SOME MONTHS AGO. 


ORWAY has been a land of good 
sailors ever since the days of the 
Vikings. A thousand years ago her 
sturdy sons were wont to sally forth 
from the deep fiords of her rock-bound 
coast to win battles and plant colonies 
on many ashore. They were known and 
dreaded as far east as Constantinople, 
and in the distant west it was the 
Northmen, under Eric the Red and his 
son Leif, who discovered America cen- 
turies before Columbus dreamed of a 


continent beyond the Atlantic. They 
settled in Iceland and the Scottish isles; 
they harried the coasts of Britain; they 
twice took Paris, and they overran 
Sicily. From Normandy, the province 
ceded to them by the French kings, they 
passed to the conquest of England. 
The traditions of the Vikings still 
live in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Although Norway has fewer square 


miles than California or Montana, and 
fewer people than 


Massachusetts or 
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Michigan, she stands fourth among the 
nations of the world in the tonnage of 
her merchant shipping. There is 
scarcely a port on the seven seas where 
her flag is not seen, and it has been 
said that there is scarcely a vessel afloat 
on which you cannot find a Norwegian 
sailor. 

There are more than two hundred 
Norwegian steamers running on long 
charters in the American trade. Most 
of the vessels plying on the Great Lakes 
are manned by Norwegian seamen. A 
considerable percentage of the crews of 
Uncle Sam’s war-ships are of Nor- 
wegian birth. Of the sixty odd men who 
sailed the Reliance to victory over the 
Shamrock III, last summer, fifty-six 
were naturalized Norwegians. 

The apprenticeship through which a 
sailor must go to become master of a 
ship is as severe in Norway as in any 
country. The modern descendant of the 
Vikings starts as a lad of ten or twelve, 
probably on a sailing vessel trading to 
some foreign port. Inured to hardship, 
and taught how a craft is handled in all 
sorts of weather, he must attend a 
nautical school to learn the scientific 
side of navigation. If he passes his ex- 
amination, he receives a mate’s certif- 
icate. He must then return to active 
service for several years before a second 
period of study and a second examina- 
tion qualify him, if he goes through suc- 
cessfully, for a captain’s license. 

The oceasion of the above remarks 
is a curious incident that occurred in 
connection with a story printed in 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE some months ago. 
It was a “ storiette ” by W. Bert Foster, 
entitled “ The Recklessness of Edwy.” 
A prominent incident in the brief nar- 
rative was the wreck of a Norwegian 
steamer, the Daggry, at a place called 
Gannett. A woman left on board by 
the escaping sailors—who were panic- 
stricken by a report that their vessel 
carried dynamite—was rescued by the 
hero, Hdwy Baker, a member of the 
Ragged Bluff life-saving crew. 

Needless to say, Hdwy Baker was an 
entirely imaginary person. There is no 
such place as Ragged Bluff, so far as we 
are aware. There is a Gannett in Ne- 
braska, but none in the Eastern States; 
and as a matter of fact we doubt if 
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there is a spot on the Atlantic coast, 
south of New York, where such a ship- 
wreck as Mr. Foster described, with a 
vessel pounding on a ledge of rocks, 
could actually occur. In a word, the en- 
tire story was of course purely fiction. 

We were greatly surprised to learn, 
however, some time after publishing 
it, that there was a Norwegian steamer 
called the Daggry, which had_ been 
wrecked on Cape Hatteras a_ few 
months earlier. It seems that Mr. Fos- 
ter made his steamer a Norwegian be- 
cause his plot required that its crew 
should speak a language unintelligible 
to most of the bystanders; and being 
unfamiliar with Norwegian ship names 
he borrowed that of “ Daggry ” from a 
newspaper where he happened to see it. 

Unfortunately, the use of the word 
“ Dagery ” caused some distress to the 
skipper of the real steamer of that 
name, Captain Axel Simonsen, who 
feared that the story might create an 
impression that he had displayed a lack 
of courage when he had the ill-luck to 
lose his vessel. 

A charge of cowardice is, of course, 
the most serious that could be brought 
against a ship’s commander. The cap- 
tain should be the last man to leave his 
boat, and if women or children are in 
his care it is his duty to see that they 
are saved first of all. Such is the rigidly 
maintained tradition of Scandinavian 
sailors. 

From the portrait on the preceding 
page it will be seen that Captain Simon- 
sen doesn’t look like a man whose pluck 
would fail him, even if he were on 
board of a steamer loaded with dyna- 
mite and pounding on a ledge of rock. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we 
had no intention whatever of bringing 
such a charge against him. We were 
not aware of his existence when we pub- 
lished Mr. Foster’s story, and no 
skipper’s name was mentioned in it. 
None of its incidents had any relation 
to the wreck of the real Daggry. 

We publish this statement, however, 
both because we are unwilling to incur 
any appearance of unfairness to the 
Norwegian captain, and because the in- 
cident is such a curious one that it 
may interest the readers of MuNsry’s 
MAGAZINE. 





The New Senator from Ohio. 


BY FRANCIS 


GENERAL 
NATIONAL 
MIDDLE WEST, 
BOY, HAS MADE HIS WAY 


CHARLES 
POLITICS — HOW A 
WHO BEGAN 
TO 
election of General 
Frederick Dick 


HE recent 
Charles William 
to succeed the late Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna in the Senate of the United 
States brings to the front a new and 
interesting figure in national politics. 
Senator Dick is but forty-five years 
old. He comes of poor parents, who 
were born in Germany. Translated 
from the Teutonic original, his name 
would be “ thick ”; but he is thin, tall, 
and slender—a Cassius-like man who 
has won his way by dint of hard work 
and ceaseless burning of the midnight 
oil. Beginning life as the son of the 


traditional poor but honest parents, he 


had to toil from his earliest teens, his 
first regular employment being as 
errand boy in the bank of William 
Buchtel, of Akron, Ohio, Dick’s native 
place. This same William Buchtel, now 
eighty vears old, is a member of the 
State Legislature, and had the honor of 
placing in nomination his office boy of 
thirty years ago. “ My boy,” the ven- 
erable Ohioan still calls General Dick, 
and in his nominating speech he pre- 
dicted that Presidential honors would 
vet crown the career of his quondam 
protégé. 


THE BEGINNING OF DICK’S CAREER. 


Young Dick passed from the bank to 
a hat dealer’s; then in a modest way he 
went into business for himself, becom- 
ing part owner of a feed and machinery 
store. In such prosaic employment it is 
scarcely likely that he dreamed of the 
Senate chamber; and vet he was always 
intensely ambitious. Even as a boy, he 
was deeply interested in politics, and 
felt the inspiration of such leaders as 
Garfield, for whom, as a candidate for 
Congress, his first vote was cast. 


DICK, ONE OF 


B. GESSNER. 


THE COMING MEN IN 
TYPICAL AMERICAN OF _ THE 
HIS CAREER AS AN OFFICE 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Dick’s first office was that of county 
auditor. As a rule, county auditors in 
Ohio are the best of politicians, and 
are in touch with every tax-paying 
voter. wo terms in the auditor’s office, 
and a few years as eounty chairman, 
brought him to a local prominence that 
attracted the wise eye of the late 
William McKinley. With Samuel M. 
Tavlor, afterwards secretary of state of 
Ohio, and now United States consul at 
Glasgow, Mr. McKinley made Dick 
chairman of the Republican State ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The first campaign of which he took 
charge resulted in a plurality of only 
a thousand for his party, and in the 
actual defeat of the last Republican 
elector, Mr. Cleveland securing one of 
Ohio’s twenty-three votes. That was 
not a very encouraging beginning of 
the new management; but Dick made 
up for it two years later, when Ohio 
went Republican by a plurality of one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand— 
figures never equaled before or since. 
It has been a feature of his career that 
he has retrieved all -his defeats, and 
proved all his disappointments to be 
blessings in disguise. 

After the great victory of 1894, Dick 
desired to become State auditor; but 
he was beaten at Zanesville by the op- 
posing clements of the party, headed by 
Messrs. Foraker, Bushnell, and Kurtz. 
Nor was this all, for he was deposed 
from the State chairmanship. McKin- 
ley and Hanna stood by him, however, 
and in 1896 he was prominent in the 
work of the national Republican com- 
mittee at the Chicago headquarters. 
The election of that year sent McKinley 
to the White House, which meant that 
Dick could secure some good office if 
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he chose to press his claim for it. He 
preferred, however, to succeed the 
President’s cousin, William McKinley 
Osborne, as secretary of the national 
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which Dick’s skill and diligence largely 
contributed—he became State chair- 
man again. Hénceforth a strong posi- 
tion in Ohio politics was assured to him, 






































CHARLES WILLIAM 


OHIO TO SUCCEED THE LATE 


FREDERICK DICK, ELECTED UNITED 


STATES FROM 


HANNA, 


SENATOR 
MARCUS A. 


From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1903, by B. M. Clinedinst, Washington. 


committee when Mr. Osborne went to 
London as consul-general. 


DICK GOES TO WASHINGTON. 


Then came the sudden death of Con- 
gressman Northway in the old Garfield 
district of Ohio. Dick seemed to be the 
logical candidate; at any rate, backed 
by MeKinley and Hanna he was easily 
nominated and elected. Things had 
now turned his way. With the over- 
throw of the Bushnell forces, and 
Hanna’s election to the Senate—to 


He was now a Congressman, chair- 
man of the State committee, secretary 
of the national committee, a member 
of the Ohio bar—to which he was ad- 
mitted in 1894—and a_ lieutenant- 
colonel in the national guard. When 
the war with Spain came, in the spring 
of 1898, he went to Cuba with his regi- 
ment, the Eighth Ohio, which was or- 
dered to reinforce Shafter’s corps be- 
fore Santiago. He was not in time to see 
fighting, for the regiment landed at 
Siboney on the 10th of July, while the 





THE NEW SENATOR 


FROM OHIO. 






































THE FIVE CHILDREN 


negotiations for the besieged city’s sur- 
render were in progress; but he went 
through those trying days when the 


little army that had conquered the 
Spaniards was battling with a more ter- 
rible enemy, the fever of the tropical 
summer. One of the results of the 
campaign, to Dick, was a personal inti- 
inacy with another progressive and ag- 
gressive young American soldier who 
went to Santiago as a lieutenant-colonel 
of volunteers, and who has since be- 
come President of the United States. 
Since the death of Senator Hanna, this 
friendship with Mr. Roosevelt has come 
to have much significance. 
THE MILITIA LAW. 

After the war, Dick became succes- 
sively brigadier-general and  major- 
general of the Ohio national guard. In 
Congress, his practical knowledge of 
soldiering qualified him for the chair- 
manship of the militia committee. In 
this capacity he was responsible for the 
Dick Militia Law, the act under which 
the State troops are now being reorgan- 
ized on a better basis than has ever 


DICK 


OF SENATOR DICK. 


been attained before. Of the working 
of this statute, and of its great value to 
our military efficiency, an authorita- 
tive statement appeared in this maga- 
zine last month, in an article by Lieu- 
tenant-General S. B. M. Young. 

In 1900, the year of MeKinley’s see- 
ond campaign for the Presidency, Dick 
encountered another disappointment, 
and a severe one. He wished to remain 
secretary of the Republican national 
committee, but his desire was opposed 
by certain influential party leaders, who 
demanded a new man. Dick was hurled 
over the battlements, and Perry Heath 
got the place. 

This is, in substance, what the suave 
and diplomatic McKinley said to the 
Ohio Congressman: 

“Let me impress upon you, Dick, 
that a man grows great in his own 
State. All the political honors that you 
may achieve in the future must come 
from the State of Ohio. Whether you 
want to be Governor, Senator, or even 
to go higher—all these things must 
come from your home State and your 
own people. 
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WIFE OF THE NEW UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


From a photograph by Root, Chicago. 


MRS. DICK, 


* Now,” continued the late President, 
* | shall never again be a candidate for 
office. I have the very natural desire 
that when my name.appears on a ticket 
for the last time, my own State shall 
give me the greatest vote of my career. 
You are the one man, the only man, 
who can achieve such a result. I ask 
you to give up the secretarvship of the 
national committee, and to devote your- 
self to managing the home campaign. 
Do this for me, Dick, and vou shall not 
regret it.” 

Dick was disappointed, but he con- 
sented. He rolled up a very handsome 
farewell majority of almost seventy 
thousand for McKinley. He also organ- 
ized the State so that there seemed to 
he no doubt of his own nomination and 
election as Governor in 1903, to sue- 
ceed George K. Nash. But once more 
fate had in store for him a disguised 


blessing—a highly disguised one, it 
seemed at the time. There was pro- 
duced a hitherto unknown promise of 
the dead McKinley that Myron T. 
Herrick, of Cleveland, should be next 
in line for the office. Dick’s friends 
urged that there was no public demand 
for Colonel Herrick’s nomination; but 
Senator Hanna favored the claim of the 
Cleveland banker, who had helped to 
free McKinley from his financial diffi- 
culties a few years before; and Dick 
withdrew, not without some feeling of 
resentment. 

Nevertheless, he took an active part 
in the campaign, which resulted in a 
sweeping victory for Herrick and 
Hanna—the latter was seeking a third 
term at Washington. And then, the vic- 
tory won, Hanna died, and his seat in 
the United States Senate was left for 
another man to occupy. Governor Her- 
rick, though he had been but a few 
weeks in office, would have preferred to 
wear the Senatorial toga; but, probably 
to his surprise, he found that a majority 
of the Legislature was already pledged 
to Dick. Again a temporary disappoint- 


ment had been turned into a piece of 
good fortune. 


DICK’S PERSONALITY AND HOME LIFE. 

The new Senator’s success has been 
won by his personal strength and pop- 
ularity. He is a man who is cheerful 
in defeat, modest in success, and tact- 
ful, genial, approachable at all times. 
He is the first poor man to repre- 
sent Ohio in the Senate for a long 
time. His _ predecessors—Pendleton, 
Payne, Sherman, Brice, and Hanna— 
were a series of millionaires. His col- 
league, Joseph B. Foraker—with whom, 
despite reports to the contrary, he will 
work in harmony—is a man of large 
means. 

In his home life Senator Dick has 
heen remarkably happy. His wife was 
Miss Carrie Peterson, the daughter of 
a physician in Akron. She has five chil- 
dren, from sixteen to five vears old, and 
hitherto she has given more time to the 
care of her home and family than to 
Washington society; but she is a woman 
whose mental and social equipment will 
make her an addition to the Senatorial 
circle. 
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A Gallant Russian Sailor. 


Whether our sympathies are with 
Russia or with Japan, we can admire a 
gallant soldier or sailor on either side 
of the great struggle now afoot on the 
easternmost shores of Asia. And there 


seems to be good reason for taking off 
our hats to Vice-Admiral Makaroff, 
commander-in-chief of the Muscovite 
sea forces on the Pacific coast. 
Admiral Makaroff undertook no easy 
task when, after the Japanese had 
struck their first swift and telling blows 






































VICE-ADMIRAL MAKAROFF, COMMANDING THE RUSSIAN NAVAL FORCES IN THE FAR EAST. 


From his latest photograph. 
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at the Czar’s navy, he obeyed the order 
to go to the scene of war. Hurrying 


eastward as fast as the Siberian railway 
could carry him, he went straight to the 
point of danger at Port Arthur, as- 


MAGAZINE. 


One of his first actions was to attack 
the victorious enemy with his torpedo 
flotilla..The brisk engagement that en- 
sued resulted in the sinking of one of 
his boats, but the loss was probably 






































ISIDOR RAYNER, OF MARYLAND, ELECTED TO THE 
MCCOMAS— MR. 
AS A DEFEAT FOR 


SUCCEED SENATOR 


UNITED STATES SENATE TO 
RAYNER’S ELECTION IS REGARDED 


SENATOR GORMAN. 


Krom a photograph. 


sumed personal command of the bat- 
tered squadron there, and immediately 
gave practical proof of a zeal and en- 
ergy in decided contrast to the slack- 
ness that appears to have been chiefly 
responsible for the Russian disasters. 


more than compensated by the moral 
effect of the demonstration that tli 
Port Arthur fleet was still a fighting 
force. 

Admiral Makaroff is a veteran o! 
forty years’ service in the Muscovite 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHARLES OF DENMARK, WITH THEIR INFANT SON—THE PRINCESS, WHO 
WAS PRINCESS MAUD OF WALES BEFORE HER MARRIAGE TO THE SECOND SON OF 
THE DANISH CROWN PRINCE, IS THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF KING 


EDWARD, 


AND STILL MAKES HER 


HOME IN ENGLAND. 


From a photograph by Ralph, Dersingham. 


navy. During the war against Turkey, 
in 1877, he commanded a small cruiser, 
the Constantine. He distinguished him- 
<clf in the operations against the Turk- 
ish ports, and at the end of the cam- 
paign he was personally decorated by 
the reigning Czar, Alexander Il. He 
has sinee held successively several of 
the most important posts in the Rus- 
sian service, the latest, which he relin- 
quished to go to Port Arthur, being 


that of commandant at Cronstadt, the 
great fortress that guards the sea ap- 
proach to St. Petersburg. He has intro- 
duced many improvements in methods 
and appliances, one of his inventions 
being the ice-breaking steamer Ermak, 
in which he made a polar voyage. 

The admiral is familiar with the ports 
and waters of the Far East, and has had 
a previous opportunity to know some- 
thing of the Japanese in war-time, for 
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Mr. Rayner first came be- 








fore the eye of the nation 
at large as counsel for 
Rear-Admiral Schley  be- 
fore the court of inquiry 
which investigated the con- 
duct of the maritime cam- 
paign of 1898. His zeal- 
ous endeavor to clear the 
admiral of the charges 
brought against him 
stamped the Maryland law- 
yer as a stanch partisan, a 
good fighter, and a speaker 
of unusual ability. These 
same qualities have stood 
him in good stead in the 
political field. He = an- 
nounced his own candidacy 
for the Senate during the 
campaign of last autumn, 
was his own chief orator, 
and managed his own in- 
terests when the contest 
passed to the State Legis- 
lature. His election marks 
the success of an _ inde- 
pendent element in his 
party. 

It is also regarded as a 











distinct defeat for Mr. Ray- 








“THE MINER AND 


THE MINES AXD METALLURGY BUILDING 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


he commanded the Russian Pacific 
squadron during the brief struggle be- 
tween the Chinese and their neighbors 
of the island empire. He has also vis- 
ited the United States. 


The New Senator from Maryland, 


Maryland, traditionally a Democratic 
State, wavered in her allegiance when 
the free silver issue came to the front, 
and in 1896 and 1898 she sent two Re- 
publicans, Messrs. Wellington and Mc- 


Comas, to the United States Senate. 
Last year Senator Gorman, after an en- 
forced vacation of four years, resumed 
one of the lost seats; and next March, 
when Mr. McComas retires, the border 
State will again be represented by a 
pair of Democrats, his chosen successor 
being Isidor Rayner. 


HIS CHILD,” A NOVEL AND ORIGINAL PIECE 
OF SCULPTURE MODELED BY CHARLES J. MULLIGAN FOR 
OF THE 


ners colleague, Senator 
Gorman, who has been 
supposed to have absolute 
control of the Maryland 
Democracy. The candidate 
understood to shave the favor of Mr. 
Gorman received only a very small vote. 
The Baltimore Vews, which is classed as 
an independent newspaper, observes 
that it “was essentially a fight of the 
individual against the machine. The 
primary moving force in Mr. Rayner> 
campaign,” it adds, “ was his popularity, 
and his popularity has won in the open.” 


Labor in American Art. 


It has been said of a young American 
sculptor, Charles J. Mulligan, of Chi- 
cago, that he promises to be in sculpture 
what Millet was in painting, a voice o! 
labor. One can believe this on studying 
his recent work—* The Miner and [is 
Child,” which visitors to the World’s 
Fairat St. Louis will see in front of th: 
Mines and Metallurgy Building. 









































MRS. GEORGE GOULDS “JEWEL PICTURE”—A PORTRAIT WHICH SHOWS THE WIFE OF JAY GOULD’S 
ELDEST SON WEARING A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF DIAMONDS AND 
PEARLS, GIFTS FROM HER HUSBAND. 


From a photograph—Cofpyright, 1903, by Marceau, New York. 
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It was during the great coal strike in 
Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1902, 
that the artist obtained his suggestion 
for the group. To ensure a truthful por- 
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clothed and fed, and his ambition to 

give them a chance to improve’ their 

condition in life. 
All this study resulted in the success- 






































DR. MANUEL AMADOR, THE FIRST 


PRESIDENT OF 


THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, 


From a photograph by Scherer, New York. 


irayal of his subject, Mr. Mulligan went 
to the anthracite section and studied the 
miners at their work within the bowels 
of the earth. He saw them in their 
homes, watched the loving greetings the 
children gave to father or to brother as 
he came from the mouth of the pit, and 
learned to understand the miner’s pride 
in having his bovs and girls well 


ful appeal to sentiment made by the 
Chicago sculptor’s work. Aside from its 
artistic merit, it has a human interest 
beyond that of ordinary sculpture. 
There are thousands of people who 
know almost nothing about art, but who 
may be led to love it through things of 
this kind. It pleads the cause of labor 
more eloquently than could either th: 
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MURDERED EMPRESS—A 


AUSTRIA, 


MONUMENT OF A 
ELIZABETH OF 


THE 


MODELED BY 


LATE EMPRESS 


AND 


STATUE OF THE 
HANS BITTERLICH 


MEMORIAL 
PROFESSOR 


ERECTED IN VIENNA. 


walking delegate or the professional re- 
former. 

Such works are of course a departure 
from classic models. They are evidences 
of a tendency on the part of both seulp- 
tors and painters in America to select 
their subjects from the every-day life 
of their own age. The sculpture for the 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition con- 
tains many other instances of this. 
Some of the mural decorations will also 
express a similar spirit. For example, in 
the building in front of which Mr. 
Mulligan’s group is placed there will be 
panels, on either side of the main en- 
trance, representing the philosophy and 


















poetry of the great modern industries 
associated with the structure. 

Mr. Mulligan, who was born in the 
north of Ireland thirty-seven years ago, 
has studied in Paris and Rome, and is 
now an instructor in the Art Institute 
of Chicago; but the schools have not 
conventionalized him, and he is winning 
a highly individual place in tlie field of 
sculpture, 


A Million Dollars in Jewels. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
when poor Marguerite is dazzled by the 
casket of jewels presented to her by 
Faust, if the unsophisticated village 
beauty would glance around the par- 
terre boxes she might see a far richer 
array of gems. For the famous temple 
of music is one of the very few places 
where the women of New York society 
make a public display of their jewelry. 
On a gala night there must be many 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds and 
pearls on view in that glittering horse- 
shoe gallery. It is a sight that is not 
surpassed and probably not equaled 
anywhere else in the world. 

How easily a lady may carry on her 
person a vast sum in these tiny bits of 
scintillating stone is proved by the 
photograph reproduced on page 205, 
which shows Mrs. George Gould wear- 
ing jewels that cost about a million dol- 
lars. Her collar, which is all of dia- 
monds, represents at least a hundred 
thousand, and her tiara much more 
than that. She is said to have designed 
the tiara herself, having had it made to 
order in Paris. 

And the gems worn in this picture 
are not half of Mrs. Gould’s stock. She 
has several tiaras and collars. She 
owns no such stomacher as the unri- 
valed one that Mrs. Astor possesses, but 
she has a wonderful bird of Paradise, 
set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires, with which, on occasion, 
she decorates her corsage. She has fifty 
costly rings, of which she wears a few 
at a time, in varying combinations. 

A notable fact about her collection is 
that it includes no heirlooms. That 
may, from one point of view, detract 
from its value; but on the other hand, 
most of it was specially designed for its 

4m 
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owner, and every piece is newly set and 
represents the very best modern work- 
manship. The whole of it has been 
given to her by her husband during the 
eighteen years that have passed since 
the eldest son of the late Jay Gould 
married Miss Edith Kingdon, a clever 
young actress in Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany. Rich as George Gould is, there 
are a good many richer men in New 
York, for he had to share with five 
brothers and sisters in the great estate 
left by his father; but surely there are 
very few more generous husbands. 

Mrs. George Gould has never been 
called an ostentatious woman. She has 
won both respect and popularity in so- 
ciety, but her first interests have always 
been at home, and the fierce light that 
beats about the lives of America’s social 
leaders has revealed her as a devoted 
mother to her six children. For her, a 
million dollars’ worth of jewelry is no 
vulgar display. It is merely the proper 
appanage, in these luxurious days, of 
her wealth and station. 


The Coming of the Monorail. 


In October, 1900, this magazine 
printed an article on various novel ideas 
in high-speed locomotion. We described 
three systems—the Boynton, the Brott, 
and the Beecher—whose promoters 
hoped to revolutionize railroading, and 
to propel trains at a hundred miles an 
hour or even faster. The difficulty of 
foretelling the precise trend of inven- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that the 
electric monorail line now under con- 
struction between the English cities of 
Manchester and Liverpool does not fol- 
low any of the three systems, though 
similar to them all in certain respects. 

The engraving on page 207 shows a 
little monorail line in the west of Ire- 
land, which is in actual operation, steam 
locomotives being used. The Liverpool- 
Manchester road, of which Messrs. Behr 
and Elliott-Cooper are the engineers, 
will be similarly constructed, but the 
motive power will be electricity. Tre- 
mendous speed is promised, and it will 
he the first important test of the new 
form of transit. If it proves successful, 
it may revolutionize our transportation 
methods. 



















































THE ABBESS OF VLAYE.’ 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France” and “Count Hannibal.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Des AGEAUX, lieutenant-governor of Périgord, is bidden by King Henry IV of France to put down 
a peasant uprising in the province of the Angoumois and restore order there in six weeks or suffer degra- 
dation in rank. Des Ageaux lacks men and money for the enterprise, but he sets out incognito to look 
over the ground, and when night falls he seeks shelter in the chateau of the Vicomte de Villeneuve, an 
impoverished old nobleman, who is living in seclusion with his son Roger, who is slightly hump-backed, 
and his daughter Bonne, both of whom he despises and derides. His other son, Charles, whom he has driven 
from home by his taunts, has incurred the old man’s dire hatred by joining and becoming one of the leaders 
of the revolted peasants—the Crocans. ‘The only one of his children whom Villeneuve deems a credit to 
him, or for whom he has any affection, is his other daughter, Odette, who is the Abbess of Vlaye, and who 
is away from home when Des Ageaux—or Des Vceux, as he now calls himself—pays his visit to the 
chateau. 

On the day after Des Ageaux’ arrival, the young Countess of Rochechouart, with one attendant, comes 
to the chateau in dire plight, escorted by a mysterious band of horsemen, who leave immediately. She 
had, it seems, been traveling with a small escort when M. de Vlaye and his men sought to capture her ; for 
the young girl is one of the richest heiresses in France, and De Vlaye purposes forcing her into a marriage 
with him, despite the fact that it has been generally understood that he is to wed Odette de Villeneuve. 
Expecting a visit from De Vlaye the following day, and realizing the futility of resistance, the old vicomte 
acquiesces in a plan suggested by Roger, whereby the young girl is to spend the day in the hayfields, 
disguised in peasant attire. Bonne, meantime, is puzzling her small head over the real identity of “ Des 
Veeux,” and his mission there, and she refuses to arrange the meeting he asks for with her brother 
Charles until he enlightens her. She is further mystified by the sudden appearance, while they are 
talking, of a strange wolf-hound which plainly recognizes Des Ageaux as his master. When she goes 
back to the chateau she questions old Solomon, one of her father’s retainers, and he tells her that such a 


dog was with the mysterious riders who brought the young countess to the chateau the night before. 





VI (Continued). 


* HAT became of the dog?” said old 

Solomon, more shrilly than usual. 
He was a little hurt. “Is that all you 
want? It went with them as brought it, 
I do suppose. It didn’t stop, anywise. 
But as I was saying about secrets—the 
secrets I have kept in old days—when 
there was no family had so many as 
ours!” 

But Bonne had discovered what she 
wanted. Passing Solomon, she was 
about to cross the courtyard when the 
shrill sound of a hawk-whistle caught her 
ear. Turning, she went through the gate 
again, and listened—not without a nerv- 
ous feeling. Presently she could distin- 
guish the dull tramp of a number of 
horses moving on the sward, the gay 
jingle of bit and spur; and mingled with 
these sounds the voices of a number of 
persons talking at their ease. 

Warmly as the sun shone, she was 
aware of a shiver, a presentiment that 


gripped and chilled her. Whatever it 
portended, however, whatever misfor- 
tune was in the air, the risk could not 
now be evaded. Already bright patches 
of moving color glanced among the trees 
at the end of the approach, steel points 
glittered amid the foliage, and feathers 
waved gaily above the undergrowth. She 
had barely time to tell Solomon to run 
and apprise her father of the arrival 
when the head of the cavalcade wheeled, 
talking and laughing, into the avenue, 
and her sister, who rode in the van by the 
side of M. de Vlaye, espied her standing 
before the gate and waved a greeting. 

Behind the abbess rode a couple of 
women, one in the lay costume, liberally 
interpreted, of her order, the other of 
the world confessed. On their heels half 
a dozen horsemen completed the first 
party. The abbess bore a hooded hawk on 
her wrist, and the tinkle of its light silver 
bells mingled with the ripple of her voice. 
Two or three pairs of coupled hounds ran 
at her horse’s heels. 


*Copyright, 1903, by Stanley J. Weyman—This story began in the March issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
The back numbers containing it can be ordered through any newsdealer, or direct from the publishers, at 
ten cents each. 





















A little later, separated from this select 
company by an interval of two score 
yards, followed the main body, a troop 
of some forty horse, in steel caps and 
corselets, with long swords swinging, 
and pistols in their holsters. 

A more picturesque or more gallant 
company, as they swept by threes and 
fours into sight between the two gray 
pillars and rode towards the house under 
sun and shade—or one that moved with 
a lordlier air, it had been hard to find, 
even in those days of show and pag- 
eantry, when men wore their fortunes 
on their backs. M. de Vlaye, stooping a 
tall, sinewy figure to his companion, 
well became a horse that moved as he 
moved, and earacoled because he allowed 
it. His dark, keen face would have been 
as handsome as his form but for a blem- 
ish. In some skirmish of his youth he 
had lost the sight of an eye; and the 
blind orb gave his face a hard look 
which, his enemies said, brought it into 
just consonance with his character. He 
wore up-turned mustaches without a 
beard—therein departing from the mode 
of the day; but his hunting-dress of 
white doe-skin, with a fawn hat and belt, 
was in the fashion, and his horse’s trap- 
pings shone almost as fine as tle riding- 
dress of green and silver which set off 
his fair companion’s tall figure and 
haughty face. 

In first youth, a nose too like her 
father’s, and something over large in 
Odette de Villeneuve’s figure, had fore- 
shadowed charms not of the first or most 
feminine order. But three years had 
supplied the carriage and the ripened 
and fuller contours that made her what 
she now was. To-day, if it pleased her 
to have at her beck and call one whose 
will was law, and whose stern manners 
invited few to intimacy—and in truth 
her infatuation for the successful ad- 
venturer knew no limits—he on his side 
found his account in the satisfaction of 
parading, where he went, a woman whose 
beauty exceeded even her birth, and fell 
little short of her pride. 

She, too, was content; she at least 
aimed at no more than setting on a safer 
basis the power and place she looked to 
share. It was she who, ignorant that 
her brother had rashly joined them, had 
communicated to her sister Vlaye’s plan 
of suppressing the Crocans. That he 
had any other plan, that his views rose 
higher than a union with herself, that he 
hoped by a bold and secret stroke not 
only to secure what he had gained but 
to treblehis resources—that his ambition, 
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passing by a Villeneuve, dared to dream 
of an alliance with the ducal house of 
Longueville—of these things she had, as 
yet, no inkling. Nor was she likely to 
believe in their existence or possibility, 
save on evidence the clearest and most 
overwhelming. 

Bonne knew more. As she went for- 
ward to meet them, and after greeting 
her sister turned to her redoubtable 
cavalier, the word “Welcome!” stuck 
in her throat. She was conscious that 
her cheek turned a shade paler as she 
forced the word; that her knees shook. 
And her fear was that he would read the 
signs. 

Ordinarily he would not have remark- 
ed them; partly because he was inured 
to meeting cowed looks, and partly be- 
cause a careless scorn—masked, where 
the vicomte was concerned, by a thin 
veneer of respect—was all to which he 
had ever treated the abbess’ impover- 
ished family. Crook-backed brother, 
tongue-tied sister, and the other fool, 
whose restive dislike had sometimes 
amused him—he held them all in equal 
and supreme contempt. But to-day he 
had his reasons for noting the girl more 
particularly. The shadow. of ill-temper 
that darkened his face lifted a little as 
her timid eye and fluttering color con- 
firmed his surmises. 

“T thank you, I will not alight,” he 
replied. “ Your father is coming to the 
gate? Monsieur le vicomte is too kind, 
mademoiselle! That being so, I will 
await him here.” 

The abbess, with an air of patronage, 
touched Bonne’s hair with the tip of her 
riding-switch. 

“My child, did you sleep in your 
clothes last night?” she said. “Or are 
you making hay with the _ kitchen- 
maids? See her blush, M. de Vlaye! 
What would you give me if I could blush 
as naively?” And her eyes rallied him, 
seeking a compliment in his. “ But 
abbesses who have been to court * 

“Carry a court wherever they go,” he 
replied gravely, almost negligently; and 
his look did not leave Bonne’s face. The 
abbess’ women and the rest of the com- 
pany had drawn rein out of earshot, 
their horses making long necks that they 
might reach the grass, or poking their 
heads to crop a tender shoot. “I cannot 
alight,” he continued, “for we are on an 
adventure, mademoiselle. I might al- 
most say a pursuit.” 

“Do you know, child,” her sister 
chimed in, “that Mlle. de Rochechouart 
never came to me last night? But you 
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know nothing here! Not even that I ex- 
pected her! How should you? You 
might as well live in a hole in the 
ground.” 

“She never came?” Bonne faltered. 
The blush had subsided, leaving her paler 
than before. 

“No, did I not say so? And she has 
not arrived to-day!” her sister contin- 
ued, negligently flicking her horse’s 
mane with her jeweled switch. “ But 
some of her people were in by daylight 
this morning, from Heaven knows where 
—some hiding-place in the woods, I be- 
lieve—making such a to-do as you would 
not believe. If they are to be believed, 
they were attacked near nightfall by the 
Crocans i 

“By the Crocans,” M. de Vlaye re- 
peated, smiling darkly at Bonne. He 
knew more than the abbess of Charles’ 
desperate venture. 

“ And M. de Vlaye,” the abbess contin- 
ued, speaking in the patronizing fashion, 
a trifle distant, in which she always ad- 
dressed her family in his presence, “has 
most kindly sent out two parties in 
search of her. Moreover, as I came this 
way this morning, he fell in with me and 
came on—far more, I believe, for her 
sake than mine ”—with an arch look that 
ealled for contradiction—“ to make in- 
quiries in this direction. But lo, on the 
way—but here is my father. Good morn- 
ing, sir. M. de Vlaye # 

“Has been waiting some time, I fear,” 
the vicomte said hurriedly. He, too, was 
not free from embarrassment, but he hid 
it with fair success. “ Why do you not 
alight and enter, my dear?” 

“ Because we have business near here, 
by your leave, monsieur le vicomte,” 
Vlaye answered, his politeness scarcely 
covering an undertone of meaning. And 
he recounted in a few words—while 
Bonne stood listening in an agony of sus- 
pense—what the abbess had told her. 
“Fortunately, after I fell in with your 
daughter this morning,” he proceeded, 
“T had news of the countess. And where 
do you think, monsieur le vicomte, we are 
told that she is?” he continued. 

Fortunately the vicomte, whose hands 
were beginning to tremble, and whose 
color was mounting to his wrinkled 
cheek, could not immediately find his 
voice. Odette de Villeneuve took on her- 
self to answer. 

“Where do you think, sir?” she cried 
gaily. “In your hay-meadows, so M. de 
Vlaye says.” 

“Mlle. de Rochechouart—in my hay- 
meadows?” the vicomte faltered. 
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“ Yes.” 

“Tn my hay-meadows? It cannot be.” 

“Tt is so—or so we are told.” 

The vicomte gasped. It was evident 

that M. de Vlaye knew all. What was he 
to say, what to do? Bonne, though her 
ear hung upon his explanation, was con- 
scious only of a desperate search, a wild 
groping, after some method of giving 
the alarm to those whom it concerned— 
to Charles lurking in the barn, to the 
countess making hay for sport, all igno- 
rant of the peril. She had heard of a 
woman who, in such a strait, sent a 
feather which put quick wits on the alert. 
But she had no feather, she had nothing; 
and if she had, at her first word of with- 
drawing, M. de Vlaye, she knew, would 
interpose. 
“It must be!” the vicomte exclaimed 
at last, taking a new line with creditable 
presence of mind. “ But I would not be- 
lieve it!” 

“Tt must be—what must be, sir?” the 
abbess rejoined. 

“Tt must be the countess!” the 
vicomte repeated ina tone of surprise 
and conviction, not ill-feigned. He had 
calculated that to persist in denying the 
truth—with the hay-field within sight— 
would not serve, and in the end must 
cover him with confusion. ‘“ Dressed in 
that fashion,” he continued, “and with 
no attendant save one rough clown, I—I 
could not credit her story. I could not! 
The Countess of Rochechouart! It seems 
incredible even now! ” 

“Yes, the Countess of Rochechouart,” 
M. de Vlaye replied with a mocking 
smile, and in a tone which proved that 
the vicomte’s sudden frankness did not 
deceive him. “ With your permission, we 
will wait on her,” he continued in the 
same tone; “and as soon as horses can 
be provided, I will escort her to a place 
of safety.” 

The vicomte’s face was a study of per- 
plexity. 

“Tf you will alight,” he said, “I will 
send and announce to the countess—if 
countess she really be—that you are 
here.” 

For an instant Bonne’s heart stood 
still. If M. de Vlaye dismounted and en- 
tered, all things were possible. But the 
hope was dashed to the ground as soon as 
raised. 

“T thank you,” Vlaye answered some- 
what grimly, “but with your permission, 
monsieur le vicomte, to business first. 
We will go to the meadows at once. It is 
not fitting that the countess should be 
left in a place so ill-guarded for a minute 

















longer than is necessary. And for the 
matter of that, things lost once are some- 
times lost twice.” 

The vicomte’s nose twitched with rage. 
He was not a meek man. He understood 
M. de Vlaye’s insinuation, but he was 
helpless. On the threshold of his own 
house, on the spot where his ancestors’ 
word had been law for generations—or 
a blow had followed the word—he stood 
impotent before this coarse, clever 
soldier, who held him at mercy. 

His elder daughter, had her affection 
for him been warm or her nature delicate, 
must have felt this intuitively. Without 
a word spoken or a syllable of explana- 
tion, she must have perceived that she 
was witnessing her family’s shame, and 
that her part in the scene was not with 
them. But she, of them all, was the most 
in the dark; and her thoughts were other- 
wise bent. 

“You are very fearful for the young 
lady, M. de Vlaye,” she said, turning to 
him and speaking in a tone of mock of- 
fense. “I do not remember that you have 
ever been so over-careful for me.” 

He bent his head and murmured some- 
thing of which her sister caught not a 
word. Then: 

“But we must not waste time,” he con- 
tinued briskly. “Let us—with the 
vicomte’s permission—to the field! To 
the field! ” 

He turned his horse, as he spoke, into 
the sled-road that led round the court- 
yard wall; and by a gesture he bade his 
men foilow. It was evident to Bonne, as 
to her father, that he had had a spy on 
the house, and knew where his quarry 
harbored. 

The girl wondered whether, by flying 
through the house and dropping from the 
corner of the garden wall, she could even 
now give the alarm. Then her father 
spoke. 

“T will come with you,” he said surlily, 
in a tone that betrayed his sense of his 
position. “The times are indeed out. of 
joint, and persons out of their places, but 
—Solomon, my staff! Daughter ”—to the 
abbess—“ a hold of your stirrup-leather! 
Tt is but a step and I ean still walk so 
far. If the field be unsafe for the guest, 
it is fit the host should share the dan- 
ger.” 

Bonne could have blessed him for the 
thought, for his offer bound the party to 
a walking pace; and something might 
happen. Vlaye, beyond doubt, had the 
same thought; but without breaking with 
the vicomte openly—which for various 
reasons he was loath to do—he could not 
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reject the old man’s company nor out- 
pace him. 

He raised no objection, therefore, and 
in displeased silence the vicomte walked 
beside his daughter’s horse; Bonne ac- 
companying him on the other hand. She 
knew more than he, and had reason to 
fear more; she was almost sick with anx- 
iety. But he perhaps suffered more. 
Forced on his own ground to do that he 
did not wish to do, he felt, as he trudged 
in the van of the party, that he walked 
the captive in a Roman triumph; and he 
could have smitten M. de Vlaye across 
the face. 

They passed only too quickly from the 
shelter of the house to the open meadows 
and the hot sunshine, and so over the 
stone bridge. Bonne knew that at this 
point they must become visible to the 
workers in the hay-field; and she counted 
on an interval of a few minutes during 
which the fugitives might take steps to 
hide themselves, or even to get over the 
river and bury themselves in the woods. 
She could have cried, therefore, when, 
without apparent order, a party from the 
rear cantered suddenly past the leaders, 
and, putting their horses into a sharp 
hand-gallop, preceded them across the 
meadow in the direction of the panic- 
stricken haymakers; in the midst of 
whom they drew rein in something less 
than a minute. 

The vicomte halted, as the meaning of 
the maneuver broke upon him. Striking 
his staff into the ground, he followed 
them with his eyes. 

“You seem fearful indeed,” he 
growled, his high nose wrinkled with 
anger. 

“Things happen quickly at times,” 
Vlaye answered, ignoring the tone. 

“Take care, sir, take care!” the 
Abbess of Vlaye cried. She little 
thought, in her easy insouciance, how 
near the truth she was treading. “If you 
show such anxiety about the countess’ 
safety, I warn you I shall grow jealous! ” 

“You have seen her,” M. de Vlaye an- 
swered in a low tone, meant only for her 
ear, as he hung slightly toward her, “ and 
you know how little cause you have to 
fear.” 

“Fear?” the abbess retorted rather 
sharply. “Know, sir,” with a quick, de- 
fiant glance, “that I fear no one!” 


VII. 


APPARENTLY the handful of riders who 
had preceded the main body had no order 
but to stand guard over the workers; for, 
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having halted in the midst of the startled 
peasants, who gazed on them in stupe- 
faction, they remained motionless in 
their saddles. Meanwhile the vicomte, 
with a surly face, was drawing slowly up 
to them. When no more than thirty or 
forty paces divided the two parties, the 
leader of the van wheeled about, and, trot- 
ting to M. de Vlaye’s side, saluted him. 

“T do not see them, my lord,” he mut- 
tered in a low tone. 

M. de Vlaye reined in his horse, and, 
sitting at ease, cast an eagle glance over 
the terrified haymakers. Numbering 
some twelve or fourteen, they had in- 
stinctively fallen into three or four 
groups. In one part of the field the hay 
had been got into heaps, but these were 
of small size and barely adequate to the 
hiding of a child. Nevertheless, look 
where he would—and his lowering brow 
bespoke his disappointment—he could 
detect no one at all resembling a count- 
ess. A moment and his glance passed 
from the open meadow to the ruined 
buildings which stood on the brink of the 
stream. It remained fixed on them. 

“ Search that! ” he said in a low tone. 
Raising his hand, he pointed to the old 
barn. “ They must be there! Go about it 
carefully, Ampoule.” 

The man he addressed turned, and, 
summoning his party, cantered across 
the emerald sward toward the building. 
As the riders drew near the river, Bonne 
eould command herself no longer. She 
uttered a low groan, and her pale face be- 
spoke her anguish. 

M. de Vlaye did not see her face—it 
was turned from him—but he caught the 
sound and understood it. He nodded. 

“The sun is hot,” he said in a tone of 
polite irony. “You find it so, madem- 
oiselle? Doubtless the countess has 
sought protection from it in the barn. 
She will be there, take my word for it!” 

Bonne made no reply—she could not 
have spoken for her life—and he and 
they watched, shading their eyes from 
the sun; she, poor girl, with a hand which 
shook sorely. The horsemen were by this 
time near the end of the building, and all 
but one proceeded to alight. These were 
in the act of delivering up their reins, 
and one had vanished within the build- 
ing, when in full view of the company, 
who were watching from the middle of 
the field, a man sprang from an opening 
at the other end of the barn. In three 
bounds he reached the brink of the 


stream; and even as Vlaye’s angry shout 
of warning startled the field, he plunged 
from the bank and was lost to sight. 
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“Hola! Hola!” M. de Vlaye cried in 
stentorian tones, and, his rowels in his 
horse’s flanks, was away racing to the 
spot before his followers had well taken 
the alarm. The next moment they were 
thundering emulously at his heels, and 
shaking the earth under their charge. 
Even the men who had alighted beside 
the barn, and as yet knew nothing of the 
evasion, saw something was wrong, took 
the alarm, and hurried round the build- 
ing to the river. 

“He is there!” cried one, as they 
pulled up along the bank of the stream; 
and the speaker, in his desire to show his 
zeal, wheeled his horse about so suddenly 
that he well-nigh knocked down his 
neighbor. 

“No, there, there!” cried another. 
And “ There! ” cried a third, as the fugi- 
tive dived, otter fashion, the willows that 
fringed the stream affording him some 
protection. 

Suddenly M. de Vlaye’s voice rang 
above all. “After him!” he cried. 
“After him, fools! Seize him on the 
other side! ” 

In a twinkling three or four of the 
more courageous forced their horses 
into the stream, and began to swim 
across. Sixty yards below the spot where 
he had entered the water, the swimmer’s 
head could now be seen, borne on the cur- 
rent towards a willow-bed, which pro- 
jected a trifle from the opposite bank, 
and offered a hiding place. With wild 
cries, those who had not entered the 
stream followed him, jostling and cross- 
ing one another; and marked him here 
and marked him there—while the baying 
of the excited hounds, restrained by 
their couples, filled the woods beyond the 
river with the fierce music of the chase. 

Meantime there were left in the mid- 
dle of the field only the vicomte and his 
younger daughter; for the abbess’ horse 
had carried her after the others, whether 
she would or no, with her hawk clinging 
and screaming on her sleeve. Of these 
two, the vicomte was in a very fury. To 
be used after this fashion by his guests! 
To see strangers taking the law into 
their hands on his land! To be afoot 
while hireling troopers spurned his own 
clods in his face—and all without leave 
or license, all where he and his fore- 
bears had exercised the low justice and 
the high for centuries! It was too much! 

“What is it? Who is it?” he cried 
passionately, adding oaths and execra- 
tions then too common. 

“Tt is Charles,” she answered, weeping 
bitterly. “Poor, poor Charles! He was 















hiding there. And he thought that they 
were in search of him. Oh, they will kill 
him! They will kill him!” 

“Charles?” the vicomte exclaimed; 
and stood turned suddenly to stone. 
“ Charles?” 

“Yes,” she panted. “ And, oh, sir, a 
word! He is your son, and a word may 
save him! He has done nothing—nothing 
that they should hunt him like a rat!” 

But the vicomte was another man; 
wrought on, heaven knows by what devils 
of pride and shame. “My son!” he 
cried, his rage diverted. “ That my son? 
You lie, girl!” he went on coarsely. 
“He is no son of mine. You wander. It 
is some skulking Crocan they have un- 
harbored. Son of mine? Hiding on my 
land? No! You rave, girl!” 

“Oh, sir!” she panted. 

“Not a word!” fiercely gripping her 
wrist and foreing her to silence. “Do 
you hear me? Not a word. He is no son 
of mine!” 

She clung to him, still imploring him, 
but he shook her off, roughly, brutally, 
raising his stick to her. Blinded by her 
tears, unable to do more, she sank, ex- 
hausted, on the ground and buried her 
face in a mass of hay, that she might not 
see. Without a word, he turned his back 
on her, on the crowd beside the river, 
on the groups of frightened haymakers 
—turned away from all, and strode in the 
direction of the chateau, with those 
devils of shame and pride which he had 
so long pampered riding him hard. 

He had at last drained the eup of hu- 
miliation to the dregs. He had seen his 
son hunted like a beast of vermin on his 
own land in his presence. And his one 
desire was to be gone. Rage with the 
cause of this last and worst disgrace had 
dried up all natural feeling, all thought 
for his flesh and blood, all pity. He 
cared not whether his son lived or died. 
His only longing was to escape in his 
own person, to be gone from the place 
and scene of degradation, to set himself 
once more in a position to—to be him- 
self. 

There are tones that in the lowest 
depth inspire something of confidence. 
Bonne, as she lay crushed and panting 
under the weight of her misery, with the 
merciless sun beating down upon her, 
heard such a voice whispering low in her 
ear. 

“Tie still, mademoiselle,’ it mur- 
mured. “Lie still! Where you are, you 
are unseen, and I must speak to you. 
The man, whoever he is, is taken. They 
have seized him.” 
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She tried to rise. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder and held her down. 

“T must go!” she gasped, still strug- 
gling to rises “I must go—to my 
brother! ” 

The lieutenant—for he it was—mut- 
tered, it is to be feared, an oath. 

“Your brother!” he said. “It is your 
brother, is it? Ah, if you had trusted 
me! But all is not lost. Listen to me!” 
he continued urgently. “M. de Vlaye 
has bidden the men who have taken him 
—on the farther side of the river—to 
convey him along that bank, to the ford 
and so by the road to Vlaye. And—will 
you trust me now, mademoiselle? ” 

“T will, I will!” she sobbed. She 
showed him one moment her tear-stained, 
impassioned face. “If you will help me! 
If you will help my brother!” 

“T will,” he said; and then, abruptly, 
he laid his hand on her and violently 
pressed her down. “Keep still!” he 
muttered, in a changed tone—a tone of 
sharp warning. “Ihave no more wish to 
be seen by Vlaye than your brother had.” 
Lying on his side, he peeped warily over 
the hay, in which he lay partly hidden. A 
slight hollow in which that particular 
cock rested served to shelter them some- 
what, but the screen was slight. “I fear 
they are coming this way,” he continued, 
his voice not quite steady. “I would I 
had good Paladin here, were he sound, 
and I would trouble them little. But all 
is not lost, all is not lost,” he repeated 
slowly, “ till their hands are on me! Nor, 
maybe, even then! ” 


She lay trembling and hiding her face.” 


unable to face this new terror. The 
thunder of hoofs, coming nearer, once 
more shook the earth. The horsemen 
were returning pell-mell from the river. 

“Lie low!” he repeated more coolly. 
“Ta, they have spied the countess! I 
feared it would be so. And they are hot 
foot after her—so ho! But we are saved! 
Aye,” he continued, peeping again and 
more boldly, “we are saved, I think. 
They have stopped her, just as Roger and 
her man—clever Roger, he will make a 
general yet!—were about to pass her 
over the bridge. Another minute and 
they had got her to cover in the house, 
and it had been my fate to be taken! ” 

She did not answer. Her agitation was 
too great. There was a brief silence, dur- 
ing which the lieutenant watched warily 
what went forward at the end of the 
meadow. 

“Now, mademoiselle,” he resumed in a 
more gentle tone, “it is for the countess 
I want your help. I will answer for your 
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brother. If no accident befall him he 
shall be free before many hours are over 
his head. Remember that! But Mlle. de 
Rochechouart—if she be once removed to 
Vlaye, and cast into this man’s power, it 
may go hard with her. She is a mere 
child, little able to resist. Do you go to 
her, support her, speak for her, fight for 
her—only gain time. Gain time! He 
will not resort to violence to-day, or I 
am mistaken. He. will not drag her away 
by force until he has exhausted every 
other means. He will suffer her to stay 
a while, if you play your part well. And 
you must play it well! ” 

“T will,” Bonne cried, all her forces 
rallied by hope. “I do not know who you 
are, but save my brother 4 

“T will save him! ” 

“ And I will bless you!” 

“To you save the countess, and she 
will bless you!” he answered cheerfully. 
“Now to her, mademoiselle, and do not 
leave her. Go! Show yourself as brave 
there as here, and ? 

He did not finish the sentence, but as 
she rose, by some accident, or by some 
impulse that surprised and overcame 
him—for such weaknesses were not in his 
nature—his hand met hers through the 
hay and clasped it. Reddening to the 
brow—she best knew why—the girl 
sprang up, and in a trice was hastening 
across the field toward the crowd gath- 
ered about the stone bridge which 
spanned the moat. It was a confused 
medley of horse and foot, peasants and 
troopers. The sun beat hotly down on 
the little mob, but in the interest of the 
scene which was passing in their midst, 
no one thought twice of it. 

Bonne’s spirits were in a tumult. She 
hardly knew what she thought or how she 
felt, or what she was going to do. Only 
one thing she knew. On one thing she 
set her foot with every step; and that 
was fear. A new courage, and a new feel- 
ing, filled the girl with an excitement 
half painful, half delightful. Whence 
this was, she did not ask herself; nor why 
she rested so confidently on the guaran- 
tee of her brother’s safety, which this un- 
tried stranger had given her! It was 
enough that he had given it. She did not 
go beyond that. 

When she came at length, hot and 
panting, to the skirts of the crowd, she 
found that she must push her way be- 
tween the horses of the troopers if she 
would see anything of that which was 
passing. In the act she noticed that half 
the men were grinning, the others ex- 
changing sly looks and winks. But she 
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was through at last; and she could see 
now what was going on. 

On the bridge, three paces before her, 
stood M. de Vlaye with his back to her. 
He had dismounted, and had his hat in 
his hand. Beyond him, standing at bay, 
as it seemed, against the low side-wall of 
the bridge, was the countess, her small 
face white and puckered and sullen. Be- 
hind her again stood Roger, and Fulbert, 
the steward, with a wild-beast glare in 
his eyes. 

“Surely, mademoiselle,” Bonne heard 
M. de Vlaye say in honeyed accents, as 
she came through the crowd, “surely it 
were better you mounted here——” 

“ No ! ”? 

“ And rode to the chateau. And then, 
at your leisure Pe 

“No, I thank you. I will walk.” 

“ But, countess, you are not safe,” he 
persisted, “on foot and in the open, after 
what has passed.” 

“Then I will go to the chateau,” she 
replied. “ But I can walk, I thank you.” 

It was strange to see the firmness— 
aye, and dignity—that awoke in her in 
this extremity. 

“That of course,” M. de Vlaye replied 
lightly. “But seeing the abbess on 
horseback, I thought you might prefer to 
ride with her 4 

“Tt is but a step.” 

“ And I am walking,” Bonne struck in. 
“T will go with the countess to the 
house.” 

She speke with a firmness which sur- 
prised herself, and certainly surprised 
M. de Vlaye, who had not seen her at his 
elbow. He hesitated; and finally, partly 
in view of the countess’ attitude, partly 
of the fact that he had not precisely de- 
fined his next step, if he got her mounted, 
he gave way. 

“ By all means,” he said. “And we 
will form your guard.” 

Bonne passed her arm round the young 
countess. 

“Come,” she said. “I see my sister 
has preceded us to the house. The sun 
is hot, and the sooner we are under cover 
the better.” 

It was not the heat of the sun, how- 
ever, that had driven the abbess from the 
scene, but a spirt of temper. She had no 
suspicion of the truth, as yet; but the 
fuss which M. de Vlaye seemed bent on 
making about the little countess piqued 
her. After looking on a minute or two, 
and finding herself still left in the back- 
ground, she had let her jealousy have 
vent, had struck spur to her horse and 
ridden back to the house in a rage. 



























This was the last thing she would have 
done, had her eyes been open. Given the 
least inkling how welcome to her admirer 
her retreat at that moment was, and she 
would have risked a hundred sunstrokes 
before she went! She had no notion of 
the real situation, however; and Bonne, 
who had, and who already, with a wom- 
an’s wt, saw in her a potent ally, was too 
late to call her back, though she longed 
to do it. 

Between the bridge and the house-gate 
lay three hundred yards, every yard, it 
seemed to Bonne, a yard of peril to her 
charge; and the girl nerved herself ac- 
cordingly. Vlaye’s darkening face suffi- 
ciently declared his mood and his per- 
plexity. At any instant he might throw off 
the mask of courtesy, use force, and ride 
off with his prey. And what could she do ¢ 

Only with a brave face walk slowly, 
slowly, talking as she went! Talking and 
making believe to be at ease; repressing 
both the treacherous fluttering of her 
own heart and the little countess’ ten- 
dency to start at every movement M. de 
Vlaye made—as the lamb starts when the 
wolf bares his teeth! Bonne felt that to 
let him see that they expected violence 
was to invite it; and though she was pre- 
pared to cling and scream and fight with 
her very nails, if he made a movement to 
seize her companion, she knew that such 
methods were the last desperate resource 
of the helpless. 

He walked abreast of them, his rein 
on his arm, his haughty head bent. A 
little behind these, on the left side, 
walked Roger and the countess’ steward. 
Behind these again, at a slight distance, 
followed the mob of troopers, grinning 
and nudging one another, and scarce 
deigning to hide their amusement. 

Bonne guessed all; yet she talked 
bravely. 

“Such a wonderful adventure!” she 
said brightly. “ We did but half believe 
it, M. de Vlaye! Until you told us, we 
thought mademoiselle must be roman- 
cing. She could not be—oh, no, it seemed 
impossible! ” 

“Tndeed?” M. de Vlaye answered, 
measuring with his one keen eye the dis- 
tance to the corner of the courtyard. 
The girl’s chatter embarrassed him. He 
could not weigh quite coolly the chances 
and the risks. 

“Tt was after nine o’clock—yes, it 
must have been nearer midnight!” Bonne 
continued, with that wondrous woman’s 
power of dissembling which puts man’s 
acting to shame. “ It was quite an alarm. 
We thought we were to be robbed.” 
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“That is why,” Vlaye said smoothly, 
“T wish the countess placed in safety.” 

“Or that it was the Crocans n 

“Precisely. It might have been. And 
therefore I wish her to place herself 
without delay: e 

“In proper clothes! ” Bonne exclaimed 
cheerfully. “Of course! So she must, 
M. de Vlaye, and this minute! To think 
of the Countess of Rochechouart ”—she 
laughed, and affectionately drew the girl 
nearer to her—“ making hay in a wait- 
ing-woman’s clothes! No wonder that 
she did not wish to be seen! ” 

M. de Vlaye looked at the chatterer 
askance—and mechanically gnawed his 
mustache. He believed—nay, he was al- 
most sure—that she knew all, and was 
playing with him; and playing so suc- 
cessfully that here they were at the cor- 
ner of the courtyard, and he no nearer a 
decision. They had but to pass along one 
wall of it, turn, and in forty paces they 
would be at the gate. He must make up 
his mind promptly, then! And curse her, 
she talked so that he could not bring his 
mind to it, or weigh the emergencies. If 
he seized the girl here 

“Roger should not have let her try 
to cross the brook, M. de Vlaye, should 
he?” Bonne babbled. “He should have 
known better. Now she has wet her feet 
and must change her shoes this minute! 
Yes, you must, mademoiselle.” 

“T will,” the countess muttered with 
shaking lips. 

One of the troopers who had been of 
the expedition the day before, and whom 
the situation tickled, laughed on a sud- 
den outright. M. de Vlaye half halted, 
turned, and looked back in wrath. Was 
he going to give the signal ? 

Bonne’s arm shook. But no; he turned 
again. And they were almost at the sec- 
ond corner; now they turned it, and her 
eyes sought the gate greedily, to learn 
who awaited them there. If the vicomte 
were there, and her sister, it was so 
much in her favor. He would hardly 
dare to carry the girl off by force under 
their eyes. 

But they were not there. Even Solo- 
mon was invisible; probably he had taken 
the abbess’ horse to the stable. Bonne 
was left to her own resources, therefore, 
her own wits; and at the gate, at the mo- 
ment of entrance, the last moment as far 
as his purpose was concerned, the pinch 
would come. 

And still, but with a dry throat, she 
talked. 

“To leave the sun for the shade!” she 
cried with a prodigious sigh, as the west- 
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ern wall of the courtyard intervened and 
protected them from the sun’s heat. “Is 
it not delightful! It was almost worth 
while to be so hot, in order to feel so 
cool! Are you cool, M. de Vlaye?” 

“Yes,” he replied grimly, “ but 

“ Sommes-nous au milieu du bois? ” she 
sang, recklessly cutting him short—they 
were within seven or eight paces of the 
gateway, and she fancied that his face 
was growing hard, that she detected the 
movements of a man preparing to make 
his leap. 


”? 


Sommes-nous @ la rive? 
Sommes-nous au milieu du bois? 
Sommes-nous @ la rive ? 


“A la rive! A la rive!” she chanted, 
her arm closing more tightly about the 
countess. “A la rive!” 

With the last word—pouf! She thrust 
the child sharply toward the open 
gateway, and by the same movement 
dropped on her knees in front of M. de 
Vlaye, completely thwarting his first in- 
stinctive impulse—which was to snatch 
at the countess. 

“Tt is my pin!” she cried the next 
instant, rising as quickly as she had knelt 
—the whole seemed but one movement. 

“Pardon, M. de Vlaye,” she continued. 


By this time the countess was thirty 


paces away, and half way across the 
court. “ Did I interrupt you? How lucky 
to find it! I must have lost it yester- 
day!” 

He did not speak, but his eyes betrayed 
his rage—rage not the less that his men 
had witnessed and understood the ma- 
neuver; nay, they dared by a titter to be- 
tray their amusement. For an instant he 
was tempted to seize her and crush the 
cursed pride out of her. He to be out- 
witted before his people by a woman! 
Or he might take her a hostage, in the 
other’s room! 

Then he remembered that he needed 
no hostage; he had one already. In a 
voice that drove the blood from her 
cheeks, he muttered: “ Take care! Take 
care, mademoiselle! Sometimes one pays 
too much for such a trifle as a pin. You 
might have hurt yourself, stooping so 
suddenly! Or hurt—your brother! ” 

Roger could no longer keep silence. 

“T ean take care of myself, M. de 
Vlaye,” he said. “ And of my sister, also, 
I would have you know!” 

But M. de Vlaye had himself in hand 
again. 

“Tt was not to you I referred,” he said 
coldly and contemptuously. “ Take me to 
your father.” 
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The vicomte they found awaiting them 
on the drawbridge on the farther side of 
the court. The countess had vanished; 
she had not lost a moment in hiding her- 
self in the recesses of her room. For the 
first time in their intercourse, M. de 
Vlaye approached his host without cere- 
mony or greeting. 

“The countess must come witi me,” 
he said roughly and roundly. “She ean- 
not stay here. This place ””—with a look 
of naked scorn—“ is no fit place for her. 
Give orders, if you please, that she pre- 
pare to accompany me.” 

The vicomte, already shaken by the 
events of the morning, glared thunder- 
struck. His hand trembled on his staff, 
and for a moment he could not speak. 

“ The countess is in my care and under 
my protection,” he said at last, in a voice 
shrill with emotion. 

“ Neither of which would avail her in 
the least,” M. de Vlaye answered brutally, 
“in ease of danger. But it is not to en- 
ter into an argument I am here. I care 
nothing for the number of your house- 
hold or the strength of your house, 
monsieur le vicomte, or ”’—with a sneer 
—“what was the condition of either— 
before Coutras. The point is, this is no 
place for one in the Countess of Roche- 
chouart’s position. It is my duty to see 
her placed in greater safety, and I intend 
to perform that duty!” 

The vicomte shook with impotent pas- 
sion. 

“ Sinee when,” he exclaimed, “ has that 
duty been laid upon you?” 

“It is laid on me,” the Captain of 
Vlaye answered contemptuously, “ by the 
fact that there is no one else in the 
district who can perform it.” 

“You will perform it at your peril,” 
the vicomte said. 

“T shall perform it.” 

“ But if the countess prefers to stay 
here?” Roger cried, interfering hotly. 

“It is a question of her safety, and not 
of her preference,” Vlaye retorted, stand- 
ing grim and cold before them. “She 
must come.” 

A dozen of his troopers had ridden into 
the courtyard, and from their saddles 
were watching the group on the draw- 
bridge. Of this, besides the vicomte, were 
Roger and his sister, old Solomon the 
porter, and the wild-looking steward. 
Roger, his heart bursting with indigna- 
tion, measured with his eye the distance 
across the courtyard, and had thoughts 
of flinging himself upon Vlaye, bearing 
him to the ground, and making his life 
the price of his men’s withdrawal. But 
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the lad had no weapon. Solomon and 
Fulbert were in like case; and M. de 
Vlaye, a man in the prime of life, was 
like to prove a match, armed as he was, 
for all of these. 

If the vicomte’s ancestors in the pride 
of their day and power had been deaf to 
the poor man’s cry; if the justice elm 
without the castle gates had received, in 
the centuries past, the last sighs of the 
innocent; if the towers of the old house 
had been built up in groaning and ce- 
mented with blood; some part of the debt 
was paid this day on the drawbridge. To 
see the sacred rights of hospitality de- 
forced, to stand by while the guest whom 
he could not protect—and that guest a 
woman of his rank and kind—was torn 
from his hearth, to be set for a laughing- 
stock to this canaille of troopers—such 
a humiliation should have slain the last 
of the great Villeneuves where he stood. 

Yet the vicomte lived—lived, it is true, 
with twitching lips and shaking hands— 
but lived. After a few seconds of moody 
silence, he stooped to parry the blow 
which he could not return. 

“ To-morrow—if you would wait until 
to-morrow,” he muttered, “she might be 
better prepared to—take the journey.” 

“ To-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, if you would give her till to- 
morrow,” he repeated reluctantly, “ we 
may persuade her.” 

M. de Vlaye’s answer was as unexpect- 
ed as it was decisive. 

“Be it so!” he said. “She shall have 
till to-morrow.” He spoke more gra- 
ciously than he had yet spoken. “I have 
been—it is possible that in my anxiety 
for her safety, monsieur le vicomte, I 
have been hasty. Once a soldier, always 
a soldier! Forgive me; and you, madem- 
oiselle, the same; and I on my side will 
say to-morrow. There, I am not un- 
reasonable,” he continued, with a poor 
attempt at joviality. “ Only I must leave 
with you ten or a dozen troopers for her 
safe-keeping; and beyond to-morrow, in 
the present state of the country, I can- 
not spare them.” 

At the menticn of the troopers the 
vicomte’s jaw fell. He stared. 

“ Will not that suit you?” M. de Vlaye 
said gaily. He had recovered his usual 
spirits. He spoke almost in his old tone. 

“Tt must; but I could answer for her 
without your troopers.” 

M. de Vlaye shook his head. 

“ Ah, no,” he said. “I ean say no bet- 
ter than that. With the Crocans so near, 
and growing in boldness every day! I am 
even told,” he added with a peculiar 
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smile, “ that some ne’er-do-wells of birth 
have joined them in these parts. The 
worse for them!” 

“Then be it so,” the vicomte said, 
pursing up his lips. “ Be it so!” 

“ Good,” Vlaye answered almost cheer- 
fully. He grew more at his ease with 
every word. It might have been thought 
that he saw certain success before him. 
“ Good, and as I must be returning, I will 
give the necessary orders at once.” 

He turned as he spoke, and, crossing 
the courtyard, conferred a while with 
Ampoule, his second in command. Hur- 
riedly men were told off to this hand 
and that; some trotting briskly off under 
the archway—where the hay of more 
peaceful days deadened the sound of 
hoofs, and the cobwebs almost swept 
their heads—and others entering by the 
same road. 

Presently M. de Vlaye, whose horse 
had been brought to him, got to his sad- 
dle, rode a few paces nearer the draw- 
bridge, and raised his hat. 

“T have done as you wish,” he said. 
“Until to-morrow, monsieur le vicomte! 
Mademoiselle, I kiss your hand!” 

And blind in appearance to the cold- 
ness of the salutation made in return, he 
wheeled his horse gracefully, called a 
man to his side, and rode out of the 
court. 

The vicomte let his chin fall upon his 
breast. But soon he remembered that 
there were strange eyes upon him, and 
he turned and went heavily into his 
house, the house that others now had in 
keeping. Solomon followed him with an 
anxious face; and Fulbert, ever anxious 
to be with his mistress, vanished in their 
train. 

The troopers, after one or two glances 
at the group on the drawbridge—and a 
jest at which some laughed outright, and 
some made covert gestures of derision 
—began to lead their horses into the long 
stable. 

Roger’s eye met Bonne’s in a glance of 
flame. 

“To you see?” he said. “He was to 
leave twelve, at the most. He has left 
eighteen. Do you understand?” 

She shook her head. 

“T do!” he said. “I do! We may go 


to our prayers! ” 


VIII. 


A Few hours later the chateau of Vill- 
eneuve wore a strange and unusual as- 
pect. 

To all things there comes an end, even 
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to long silences, and the march of un- 
eventful years. Summer evening after 
summer evening had looked its. last 
through darkening tree-tops on the house 
of Villeneuve, and marked but a spare 
taper burning here and there in its re- 
cesses. Winter evening after winter eve- 
ning, falling on the dripping woods, had 
listened in vain for the sounds of revelry 
that had once beaconed the lost way- 
farer, and held wolves doubting on the 
extremest edge of pasture. Night after 
night for well-nigh a generation— 
with the one exception of the historic 
night of Coutras, when the pursuers 
feasted in its hall—the house had 
stood shadowy and silent in the dim 
spaces of its clearing, and prowling 
beasts had haunted without fear its very 
threshold. A rotten branch, falling in 
the depth of the forest, now scared more 
than its loudest orgy; nay, the dead 
lords, at rest in the decaying graveyard 
where the abbey had stood, made almost 
as much impression on the night—for 
often the will o’ the wisp burned there— 
as their fallen descendant in his dark- 
ling house. 

Until this night, when the wild things 
of the wood saw with wonder the glow in 
the tree-tops, and cowered in their lairs; 
and the owl, mousing in the uplands be- 
yond the river, shrank from the light in 
the meadows, and flew to shelter. Beside 
the well in the courtyard blazed such a 
bonfire as frighted even the sparrows 
from their perches in the ivy; and brave 
had that wolf been who ventured within 
half a mile of the lusty singers, whose 
voices woke the echoes of the ancient 
towers. 

Les femmes ne portent pas moustache, 
Mordieu, Marion! 
Les femmes ne portent pas moustache ! 


C’était des mires qu'elle mangeait 
Mon dieu, mon ami ! 
C"était des mitres qu'elle mangeait ! 


As the troopers, seated about the fire, 
some on the well-curb and some on logs 


and buckets, beat out the chorus, or 
broke off to rail uproariously across the 
flames, a chance passer might have 
thought the night of the great battle 
eome again. Old Solomon, listening to 
the roar of the wood, and watching the 
train of sparks fly upwards, trembled for 
his haystacks; nor would the man of 
peace have been justly called a coward 
who, looking in at the open gate, pre- 
ferred a solitary bed in the greenwood to 
the peril of entrance. 

The more timid of the serving-men had 
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hidden themselves with sunset; the dogs 
had fled to kennel with drooping tails. 
But for one thing a stranger might have 
supposed that a mutiny was on the point 
of breaking out. This was the cool de- 
meanor of Ampoule, M. de Vlaye’s lieu- 
tenant, who, with a couple of confidantes, 
sat drinking in the outer hall, where the 
flames of an unwonted fire shone on torn 
pennons and dusty head-pieces ranged on 
the ancient walls. He, when asked by 
Roger de Villeneuve to reduce the men 
to order as the women could not sleep, 
was insolent: 

“Tave a care of yourselves, and I'll 
have a care of my men!” he said. “ You 
go to your own!” And he would hear 
no more. 

The vicomte for a while noticed noth- 
ing. The events of the morning had aged 
and shaken him, and for hours he sat 
speechless, with dull eyes, thinking God 
knows of what: perhaps of the son he had 
east off; or of his own fallen estate, or 
of the peril of his guest. In vain did 
Roger and his younger daughter try to 
rouse him from his reverie—try to gain 
some counsel, some comfort from him. 
They could not. But that which their 
timid efforts failed to effect, the rising 
tempest of joviality at last and suddenly 
wrought. 

“Where is Solomon?” he eried, rising 
as one awakened from his chair and look- 
ing about him in great wrath. “ Where is 
Solomon? Why does he not put a stop to 
this babel? ’Sdeath, man, am I to put up 
with this? Do you hear me?” he went 
on, looking round. “Do you hear me? 
Do you want them to bring the abbess 
down-stairs ?” 

Bonne and Roger, who were crouching 
with the little countess in one of the 
two window-recesses that overlooked the 
courtyard, rose to go to him; but Sol- 
omon, who had been hiding in the 
shadows about the door of the hall, was 
before them. 

“To be sure, my lord, to be sure! ” the 
old servant said gallantly, though his 
troubled face and twitching beard be- 
spoke his knowledge of the real position. 
“To be sure, my lord, it is not the 
first time by a many hundred the knaves 
have forgot themselves; and I’ve had to 
go with a stirrup-leather, and bring them 
to their senses! The liquor that has run 
in this house!” He lifted his hands in 
admiration. “’Tis no wonder, my lord, 
it goes sometimes to the head of even the 
strongest! ” 

“Go out, man! Go out and put a stop 
to it!” the vicomte retorted passion- 
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ately. “ Your chattering does but add to 
rE 

“To be sure, my lord. To be sure, my 
lord, I am going,” Solomon answered 
bravely; but with eyes which asked Roger 
a question. “To be sure, it is like old 
days, my lord; and I thought that maybe 
you would like them to have their way a 
while.” 

“T should like it, fool?” 

“You might think it better R? 

“Be gone!” 

“ Nay,” Roger said, approaching the 
vicomte. “Nay, if any one goes, sir, I 
must. Solomon’s old, and they may mis- 
handle him.” 

“ Mishandle him?” the vicomte said, 
opening his eyes in astonishment. “ Mis- 
handle my steward? My ” He broke 
off, his hands feeling tremulously for the 
arms of his chair; he found them and 
sank down in it. “I—I had forgotten!” 
he muttered, his head sinking on his 
breast. “I dreamed, and now I am 
awake. I dreamed,” he continued, speak- 
ing with increasing bitterness, “that I 
was seigneur of Villeneuve, and baron 
of St. Vlaye! With swords at my will, 


and steeds in my stall, and a lusty son 
to take him by the beard who crossed 
me! And I am a beggar! A beggar with 


no son to call a son, with no sword but 
that old fool’s blade! Mishandle him? 
Aye, they may mishandle him!” he con- 
tinued feebly, his head sinking yet lower 
on his breast. “It is over. Let them do 
what they will! ” 

He continued to mutter, but incoher- 
ently; and Roger, signing to Solomon to 
go to his place again, slunk back to the 
window recess. The lad had no hope of 
effecting more with Ampoule, a brutal 
man where rein was given him; and he 
crouched once more where he could see 
the dark figures carousing in the glare 
that reached to the distant stables. In 
order that those in the room might see 
without being seen, Solomon had lighted 
only two candles, and these were not be- 
hind that window; so that Roger and the 
two girls, who sat in the shadow on the 
seat opposite him, could look out un- 
checked. 

The day had been—and not many 
hours past—when his cheek would have 
burned under the sneer just flung at 
him. Now, though a stranger and a girl 
had heard it, he was unmoved. For petty 
feelings of that kind his mind had no 
longer space. The conduct of the men 
whom Vlaye had left on guard, the in- 
creasing disorder and babel, awoke in 
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him neither indignation nor anger, nor 
astonishment; only fear. Not a fear that 
unmanned him, though he faced his first 
real peril; but one that braced him to do 
his best, that enabled him to think and 
plan and determine, crook-shouldered as 
he was, with a coolness which some day, 
as Des Ageaux had said, might make of 
him a commander of men. 

He was convinced that the men’s un- 
ruliness was a thing planned. M. de 
Vlaye, he believed, had conceived the 
wickedness of doing by others what he 
dared not do himself. The men, unless 
Roger was mistaken, would pass still 
more out of hand; the officer would pro- 
fess himself impotent. Then, it might 
not be this evening, but to-morrow, or 
to-morrow evening at latest, the men 
would burst all bounds, cast aside re- 
spect, seize the young countess, and bear 
her off. At the ford, or where you will, 
Vlaye would encounter them, rescue her, 
and, while he gained a hold on her grati- 
tude, effect that which he had shrunk 
from doing openly. 

It was a wicked, nay, a devilish plan, 
because in the course of its execution 
there must come a moment when all in 
the house—and not the young girl only 
at whom the plan was aimed—would lie 
at the men’s mercy. For a time the men, 
half-drunk, must be masters. A moment 
there must be of extreme danger, threat- 
ening all, embracing all; and he, a lad, 
stood alone to meet it. Alone, save for 
one old man; for the vicomte was past 
such. work, and the servants had fled. 
And though Bonne—to whom, as well as 
the young countess, he had disclosed his 
fears—persisted in the hope of rescue, 
and based that hope on Des Vceux’ prom- 
ises, he had little or no hope. 

As he crouched with the two girls in 
the dark window recess, he faced the 
danger coolly; though the scene was one 
to depress an older heart. The scanty 
light of the two candles fell full on the 
vicomte—where he sat sunk low in his 
chair, a shiver passing now and again 
over his inert and feeble limbs. The only 
figure visible against the gloomy, dust- 
colored hangings, he seemed the type of 
a race fallen hopelessly; his features, 
once imperious, hung flaccid, his hands 
elung weakly to the arms of his chair. 
He was capable still of one brief, foolish 
outburst, one passionate stroke; but no ° 
help or wise counsel could be expected 
from him. He was astonishingly aged in 
one day; his power to wound even the 
mind was near its end. 


(To be continued.) 














THE TALE OF TWO 





I. 


HERE was a sharp contrast in 
the mental attitude of Gassey 
Thompson and his partner as they took 
their way up over the mountain toward 
Silver Plume. Flanders, the partner, was 
moody and pessimistic; Gassey, to out- 
ward appearances at least, buoyant and 
assured. 

They were to take part that after- 
noon in a drilling contest—a holiday 
event which had been the sole topic of 
discussion throughout the surrounding 
region for the past four weeks. Fla- 
ming posters at every crossroads and 
gathering-place had announced it as a 
competition open to all Colorado 
miners, and deciding the championship 
of the State. 

The contestants, operating in teams 
of two men each, were to demonstrate 
their skill upon a block of solid granite 
for a stretch of fifteen minutes, the 
men changing from striking to holding, 
turn and turn about, at the end of each 
minute. Cash prizes aggregating a 
thousand dollars were to be distributed, 
of which five hundred was to go to the 
first team, three hundred to the second, 
a hundred and fifty to the third, and 
a hundred to the fourth. Such pecu- 
niary awards were by no means to be de- 
spised, it will be admitted; but to Flan- 
ders and Gassey much more depended 
upon their success than the mere win- 
ning of a prize. 

Through the combination of a run of 
bad luck in their mining operations, 
coupled with a long sickness that had 
disabled Flanders, they had become so 
involved financially that unless they 
could raise two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to be paid over to a grasping land- 
lord by the end of the month, they were 
in a fair way to forfeit their lease—a 
block of ground into which they had 
put the hopes and labor of a solid year, 
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and which now for the first time gave 
promise of repaying them. To take 
either first or second prize in the forth- 
coming contest was their one chance of 
securing such a sum within the re- 
quired time. 

Under ordinary circumstances their 
well-known dexterity with hammer and 
drill would have made the prospect of 
their winning one or the other almost 
a certainty. But Flanders was still 
weak from his recent illness, and even 
Gassey’s optimism had to confess that 
on “ form,” at least, the result was very 
seriously in doubt. 

Firm believer that he was in his lucky 
star, however, he strenuously combated 
his comrade’s despondent view of the 
situation. 

“ Kin you look at that, Kid, an’ still 
doubt?” he now demanded, drawing a 
long, free breath as they reached the 
crest of the rise, and the promise and 
hope of the morning smote them with 
the soft breeze that rustled -up from 
the valley. 

Gassey threw himself down upon the 
ground and drank in the prospect with 
an appreciative eye. About them 
stretched the radiant arch of sky, like 
a great translucent blue pearl; and all 
about were the clustering mountains, 
silent and solemn in their grandeur, 
their hoary peaks gleaming pink and 
orange and crimson where,the sunlight 
flashed from summit to summit across 
the range. 

Even Flanders was not insensible to 
the inspiring influence; but for pride’s 
sake, and in the fear of over-confidence, 
he would not now recede from his posi- 
tion. He was one of the many who su- 


perstitiously believe that constant ne- 


gation may avert ill-fortune. 

“T don’t see that that proves 
nothin’,” he dissented. “ Every other 
team’s a seein’ the same; an’ we ean’t 
all win.” 
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“Kid,” observed Gassey, with a 
whimsical shake of the head, “ you sure 
ain’t no better ’n that there Thomas 
what the parson preaclied about at 
Buck Pingree’s funeral. You'd never 
be satisfied, neither, till you got them 
paws o’ yourn in the nail-prints. Now, 
’s for me, the wind up here keeps a 
talkin’ to me, an’ it whispers right 
straight ahead: ‘ You’re goin’ to win! 
You’re goin’ to win! Yow’re goin’ to 
win!’ Can’t you hear it?” 

“Not me,” returned the unpoetic 
Flanders. “ All it says to me is there’s 
two dern fools layin’ up here a sweatin’ 
from the climb, an’ if they. let this cold 
wind blow on ’em much longer they'll 
both be so stiff that they can’t lift their 
arms, much less swing no jack in a 
drillin’ match! ” 

Gassey could not but agree to the 
reason of the suggestion; so, with a 
sigh for the beauty he was forced to 
leave, he arose to his feet and accom- 
panied his companion down into the 
village. 


Il. 


EariLy as it was, a typical holiday 
throng was already assembled at Silver 
Plume, and every hour was adding to its 


number. There were miners of every 
rank and condition—brawny Swedes 
with their wives and _ flaxen-polled 
progeny; stolid Cornishmen; keen- 
witted Irish; ecollege-bred Americans, 
their Eastern drawl veneered with the 
breezy slang of the West; men from the 
Middle States, men from “ Dixie,” the 
corn-fed scions of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas—a cosmopolitan array. There were 
also the superintendents of the various 
mines in the neighborhood, shrewd, 
alert fellows for the most part, with 
eye-glasses perched upon their noses, 
and wives who comported themselves as 
the grandes dames of the occasion. Add- 
ed to these were the storekeepers from 


the surrounding towns, the gamblers, ° 


a Chinaman or two, and a sprinkling of 
inquisitive tourists. 

Taken all in all, it was a good- 
natured, jovial, bantering sort of crowd. 
The women stood about in little groups, 
exchanging gossip and housewifely ex- 
periences, while the sterner sex, ranged 
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in platoons before the saloon bars, or 
congregated in knots up and down the 
board sidewalks, discussed in excited 
colloquy the chances of the various con- 
testants in the forthcoming games. 

At one end of the village a rude 
grand-stand had been erected, and a 
section of the road in front of it was 
roped off as an arena for the exhibi- 
tion of the day’s sports. Hither, after 
the contents of dinner baskets had been 
duly discussed, slowly verged the crowd, 
and an hour and a half after noon a 
stentorian master of ceremonies form- 
ally opened the celebration. 

There were all the rough jousts of 
skill and endurance which so appeal to 
the Anglo-Saxon heart—foot races, 
sack races, wheelbarrow races, chasing 
the greased pig, jumping matches, 
wrestling bouts, a prize drill between 
two rival fire companies, and finally the 
paramount event of the day, the two- 
handed drilling contest. 

Eight teams were entered for the 
event, and they were the pick of the 
region—Mike Smith and Sam Leabo, 
Dalton and Guernsey from Boulder, 
Pemberton and Red Snodgrass from up 
on Cripple Creek, Bill Ingram and 
Shorty Thomas, Dorsey and O’Hallor- 
an, Christiansen and Big Ole from 
Georgetown, McNamara and O’Toole, 
and Gassey Thompson and Flanders. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
last-named duo would unquestionably 
have ruled favorites in the betting; but 
Flanders’ incapacitated condition was 
known, and there was doubt whether he 
could withstand the strain; so the odds 
against the pair were ten to two, In- 
gram and Thomas being held as the 
probable victors at even money, with 
few takers. 

A flush of mortified wrath spread 
over Gassey’s countenance as he be- 
held posted figures and saw how con- 
temptuously they were rated. Flan- 
ders attempted a feeble joke. 

“T guess they’ve got us sized about 
right,” he commented. “ You’re the 
ten spot, an’ I’m the deuce in this deal, 
an’ we can’t beat even a little pair.” 

“Don’t you never believe it, Kid,” 
said Gassey, with a flash of the blue 
eves and a determined toss of the head. 
“ Bettin’ never yet settled nothin’ that 
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1 know of, an’ when this is over, some 
0 them tin-horn gamblers that’s so 
frisky now may wish they’d kep’ their 
dust in their clo’es! 

“Didn’t I tell you that luck was 
comin’ our way?” Gassey added tri- 
umphantly a moment later, when the 
lots had been drawn and it was found 
that they were scheduled for the last 
trial. “ Every one o’ these suckers has 
to take their whack at it afore us, an’ 
when our turn comes, we kin tell jes’ 
exactly what we got to do!” 

The first team up, Dorsey and O’Hal- 
loran, made twenty-seven inches and a 
half. 

“ Not so bad fur them,” commented 
Gassey patronizingly; “ but remember, 
Kid, they wasn’t a night in our prac- 
tise that we didn’t do better ’n that.” 

The Swede pair, which came next, 
“fell down” badly on their score, 
making but twenty-four inches within 
the allotted time. McNamara and 
O’Toole, who followed, were disquali- 
fied early in their trial by the battering 
of a defective drill. Dalton and Guern- 
sey again made Gassey look thoughtful, 
however, for they scored a total of 
twenty-eight and three-quarters, and 
Mike Smith and Leabo immediately 
afterward tied this tally. 

Pemberton and Snodgrass dropped to 
bottom figures with twenty-three and a 
half; and then the crowd gave a roar of 
welcome, for Bill Ingram and his thick- 
set, muscular comrade came forth to 
display their vaunted prowess. 

After each stroke by the hammer- 
man of this twain would come a chorus 
of encouraging shouts. 

“ Now she takes it! ” they would call. 
“Come down on ’er, old man! Smash 
‘er, Shorty! Smash ’er! ” 

The spectators rocked forward and 
back in their enthusiasm with each rise 
and fall of the hammer, as if by so do- 
ing they could aid the drillers in their 
panting efforts. 

“Time!” shouted the referee; and 
Gassey dubiously shook his head. 
Under the lusty blows of Ingram and 
Shorty, the steel had penetrated to a 
depth of thirty-three inches. To win 
the prize, he and Flanders would have 
to heat that, and tie the world’s record. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing lost 
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to his nonchalant air of self-assurance 
as he stepped forward in response to 
the umpire’s call, shedding his coat and 
peeling his flannel shirt over his head as 
he came. Thus divested, his low-cut, 
sleeveless undershirt revealed his broad 
chest—white from the collar line, 
where the thick red tan of his neck and 
face commenced—the bulging shoulder 
muscles at his back, and those mighty 
arms, stubbly from elbow to wrist with 
a fell of short, yellow hair. His sturdy 
nether limbs were encased in faded blue 
overalls stuffed into the tops of grease- 
spattered miners’ boots, and he wore an 
old black cap drawn down over his eyes. 

Critically he scanned the prepara- 
tions for the test; inconsequent and 
heedless as he might be about most 
things, it was certain that on an occa- 
sion of this kind he did not propose to 
fail through any lack of foresight. He 
squinted at the sun, and then had the 
block moved, to prevent the possibility 
of any dazzling reflection interfering 
with the accuracy of his aim. He rang 
each drill to assure himself of its tem- 
per, and arranged them in an orderly 
sequence. Severely and at length did 
he lay down the law to Joe Farley, who 
was to have charge of the water-can, 
whence a stream of water must be kept 
constantly playing upon the working 
drill. 

Finally he signified his satisfaction 
with the arrangements, and nodded to 
Flanders to take his place. The 
younger man crouched down _ beside 
the rock with the shortest drill held 
firmly in both hands, its tempered point 
resting against the granite. Gassey was 
just behind, his feet solidly planted on 
the ground, his hammer held ready for 
the swing, all his muscles tense. 


IIT. 


“ 


‘SrrrkE!” shouted the umpire, 
Almost with the word down came 
the sledge upon the drill-head. Around 
the hammer swung; but before it could 
descend again Flanders had turned the 
point a fraction of an inch, and with 
the second stroke there hopped out a 
small triangular chip of rock. So they 
continued, striking and turning, stri- 
king and turning, steadily grinding the 
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drill-point down into the block’s stub- 
born grain. 

“ Quarter minute!” announced the 
time-keeper; then: “ Half! Three quar- 
ters!” and finally, as the hand on his 
stop-watch was completing its cireuit, 
he began to call the seconds: “ One, 
two, three, four, five, six 23 

Still holding fast with his right hand 
to the drill in use, Flanders now 
reached out with his left for the next 
longer one in the sequence. Working 
the new one toward the hole, le quickly 
shifted the two as the hammer rose 
from a stroke, making the exchange so 
deftly that there was no need for 
Gassey to alter the steady, regular 
swing. 

“Seven, eight, nine,” went on the 
time-keeper, emphasizing each call with 
a pump-handle movement of his arm. 

Flanders had reached out now, and 
grasped with his free hand a hammer 
lying beside him on the ground. 

“Ten!” rang out the voice of the 
time-keeper, and at the word Flanders 
sprang to his feet, swinging his ham- 
mer as he arose, while Gassey simul- 


taneously dropped and took his part- 


ner’s former post at the drill. So 
precise and accurate had been their ex- 
change of places that not to the most 
carefully attuned ear could there be 
detected the slightest variation in the 
measured rhythm of the clinking steel. 

A roar of approval from the stand 
marked the performance of the feat, 
and more and more friendly became the 
encouraging shouts as the “talent” 
among the onlookers noted that the 
team had made two inches and three- 
quarters on their first essay. 

“Tf they keep up that lick,” gloomily 
prognosticated White Chip Martin, 
who, on the strength of Flanders’ 
rumored disability, had wagered heavily 
against the pair, “Ill be countin’ ties 
home to-night ’stid 0’ buyin’ wine down 
at the Brown Palace as I was figurin’.” 

And, indeed, there seemed little 
question of their ability to “ keep up 
the lick.” Minute after minute passed ; 
vet the interchange of labor was always 
featly effected: none of the drills bat- 
tered or broke; instead of manifesting 
weakness, Flanders actually seemed to 
grow stronger and more eager; and the 
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hole bored itself deeper and ever 
deeper into the granite. True, the score 
ran. appreciably better when Gassey 
was doing the striking; but still they 
held fairly well to a general average, 
each of them maintaining a speed of 
from sixty to sixty-five blows to the 
minute. 

At the end of the twelfth minute, 
when Gassey again took his turn at the 
hammer, he saw by the marks upon 
the drill that they had made a total of 
twenty-seven inches, and that, barring 
accidents, the prize was theigs already. 
An overmastering ambition suddenly 
beset him. 

** Let’s beat the world’s record, Wid,” 
he proposed audaciously to his compan- 
ion. ‘Seventy-five to the minute it 
goes?” 

Flanders nodded assent. He, too, was 
intoxicated with their imminent sue- 
cess, and an unaccustomed grin broke 
over his saturnine countenance, all be- 
spattered as it was with the gritty mud 
from the drill-hole. 

“Clink! Clink! Clink!” the ham- 
mer rang in accentuated tempo, and 
Flanders, responding to its demand, be- 
gan turning his drill with almost fever- 
ish activity. 

The crowd, quick to comprehend, 
leaned forward, silent in its intense ex- 
pectancy, eagerly following every move- 
ment of the two sweating, straining 
men, every stroke of the hammer, every 
bite of the drill as it cut deeper and 
deeper into the rock. 

Gassev’s hard, red face was almost 
ferocious in its scowl of fixed purpose. 
His teeth were clenched, his eyes set in 
a determined glare, his forehead cor- 
rugated with swollen veins. The cords 
and muscles on his breast and shoulders 
stood out like welts upon his dripping 
skin. His breath came with each stroke 
of the hammer in quick, labored gasps 
like the puffing of a donkey-engine. 

Yet faster and ever faster he 
urged himself on. Clankety-clankety- 
clankety-clank! The melody of his 
ringing strokes was beating to a verit- 
able hornpipe, so swiftly and regularly 
he sent them in. 

And now the change was to be made. 
The time-keeper was commencing his 
monotonous count. Flanders had 
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cured the new drill, and was preparing 
to step it into place—no easy task, 
mark you; for the hole was a good 
thirty inches deep, and the transfer. 
must be made in an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second. And then—— 

Perhaps Flanders was slow in making 
the change; perhaps Gassey failed for 
once in the accuracy of his stroke. Who 
ean tell? Certain it is that, instead of 
the ringing impact of steel against 
steel there came suddenly the dull, 
muffled thud of a heavy blow upon un- 
protected flesh, and the sharp crack of 
a fractured bone. 

Flanders toppled over as if he had 
heen shot, and his right arm, broken at 
the elbow, trailed limply on the ground 
beside him. Gassey hurled his hammer 
from him and sprang toward his dis- 
abled partner; but even in that mo- 
ment of excruciating pain the thought 
of losing the prize so nearly won was 
uppermost in the injured man’s mind. 

“ Don’t chuck it up, Gassey,” he ap- 
pealed, struggling up on one shoulder. 
“Keep a strikin!” Then he rolled 
over in a dead faint. 

Thompson gave a wild look to right 
and left. His own hammer had been 
tossed fully twenty feet away; but 
Flanders’ lay on the ground right to 
his hand. 

Snatching it up, he snapped the stout 
hickory haft across his knee as though 
it had been a stick of kindling-wood. 
Grasping the shortened tool in his right 
hand, while he seized the drill with his 
left, he resumed his desperate striking, 
alone. 

Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang! He 
rained down the blows with the speed 
and precision of a blacksmith at his an- 
vil. Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang! No 
heed to the voice of the time-keeper 
now; no opportunity to change the 
drill; no chance even to note the prog- 
ress of his efforts. Only the concentra- 
tion of all his faculties—mind, heart, 
brain, muscle, and sinews—upon the 
driving of that drill. Up and down his 
arm flew with the momentum of the ec- 
centric on a jig-saw. The sound of his 
hammer was no longer in separate 
heats, but in a continuous roll of clink- 
ing cadences. He was lost, beside him- 
self, a madman in the frenzy of his zeal. 
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And then the umpire had him by the 
shoulders and was. dragging him back 
from the block. . 

“ You fool,” he bellowed in. Gassey’s 
insensate ear, “can’t you hear me a 
hollerin’ * Time’? What in Sam Hill 
are you tryin’ to do, any way? You’ve 
busted the world’s record as it-is! ” 

Ten minutes later, wlien [landers 
blinkingly opened his eyes, and .came 
hack to the world of réalities, Gassey 
Thompson, was still the center of a 
tumultuous, whooping mob, which in- 
sisted on carrying him about on its 
shoulders, and would only. desist when 
he urged the necessity of ministering 
to his disabled partner. 

White-lipped, but smiling, the lad 
grasped both of Gassey’*s horny hands 
in his own uninjured left. 

“Be keerful,” cautioned». Gassey 
hastily. ‘“ You don’t want.to frolic 
around none too much with that game 
wing 0’ yourn.” 

“Darn the game wing,” ejaculated 
‘landers with supreme contempt. “ I’m 
goir’ down to Denver to have some 
fun. Come on, Gassey; we’ve jest got 
time to ketch the five forty-five! ” 


IV. 


Asovt ten o’clock that evening Flan- 
ders and his partner stepped out of the 
door of a Denver saloon and strolled— 
a trifle unsteadily, it must be eonfessed 
—<down the street. The broken arm was 
suspended in a sling; but . otherwise 
neither of the men showed any. trace of 
their strenuous experiences of the 
afternoon. 

In the throng of passers-by was a lit- 
tle, pale-faced woman in rusty black, 
with two tired, fretful children tugging 
at her skirts. She made her way along 
in an uncertain, nervous fashion, and 
her light blue eyes wore the timid, 
hunted expression of a rabbit’s. when 
the dogs are closing in. 

Just as she passed the two miners, 
the smaller of the children, a boy in 
kilts, stumbled and fell; but almost be- 
fore he touched the sidewalk, Gasse\ 
had caught him up in his arms and was 
awkwardly attempting to soothe his 
vociferous howls. 

“Tf you don’t mind, ma’am, VII carry 
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THE CROWD EAGERLY FOLLOWED EVERY MOVEMENT OF TIE TWO SWEATING, STRAINING MEN, 


him fur you a spell,” he said diffidently 
to the mother. * The pore little feller’s 
clean tuckered out.” 

Without seeking permission, Flan- 
ders had scooped up the other child on 
his well arm, and so the three marched 
abreast down the street. 


“Which way was you going, 
ma’am?” inquired Gassey politely, in- 
tending with ready mendacity to aver, 
as soon as she should point out her des- 
tination, that he himself was headed 
in the same direction. 

To his surprise and consternation, 
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however, the woman at his question 
suddenly burst into a storm of tears. 

“J ain’t got nowhere to go,” she 
sobbed despairingly. “ve been put 
out “cause | couldn’t pay my rent, an’ 
| can’t git no work to do, an’ ”—with 
a fresh burst of weeping—*I1 don’t 
know what’s a goin’ to become of us!” 

Eneouraged by Gassey’s sympathetic 
interest, she told her story—the old 
pitiful story of this world’s incapables. 
Her husband, a miner up at Eagle Pass, 
had been killed some eight months be- 
fore by the premature explosion of a 
blast, and when the expenses of his 
gorgeous funeral had been met, the 
widow found herself left practically 
penniless. In the hope of supporting 
herself and her children, she had come 
down to Denver; but there had seemed 
to be no place that she could fill, and 
now the end had come. Evicted from 
her lodgings, friendless and alone, she 
knew not where she could find shelter 
for herself and her little ones that 
night, nor whence to-morrow’s break- 
fast was to come. 


“An so vowre George Seckington’s 


wife? ” exclaimed Gassey Thompson, in 
tones artfully blended of surprise and 
relief. The woman had ingenuously 
told them her name. “ Well, if that 
don’t beat all! An’ here I run acrost 
you this way, when it might ’a’ took 
me a whole week to hunt you up. I 
sure am in luck to-day! You see, Mis’ 
Seckington ”—condescending to ex- 
plain—‘* Seckington an’ me, we took up 
a claim up on Clear Creek about six 
vear ago, an’ we worked it awhile, an’ 
then, ealkilatin’ that it didn’t amount 
to shucks, we dropped it; but—an’ this 
is the good part of it—last week there 
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come along a tenderfoot wantin’ to buy, 
an’ Seckington’s share is two hunderd 
an’ fifty-——” 

For the past half minute, Flanders 
had been vigorously twitching at 
Gassey’s coat-sleeve. Now he growled 
hoarsely : 

“ Half o° 
ain’t it?” 

* Seckington’s share, | should say,” 
quickly corrected Gassey, “is five hun- 
derd dollars, an’ I’m here to pay it over 
to you, ma’am.” 

And with that he pressed into the as- 
tounded woman’s hand five crisp hun- 
dred-dollar bills, which he had received 
a few hours earlier as the prize in the 
drilling contest. 

The partners broke loose with difti- 
culty from their beneficiary’s thanks 
and blessings, and walked a block or 
two in silence. 

“Tt ain’t no use for us to think o 
holdin’ the lease now,” finally observed 
landers, not complainingly, but as one 
stating a pertinent fact. 

Gassey stopped short in his medita- 
tive saunter. 

“ By George, that’s so, ain’t it?” he 
exclaimed. “I never thought of that!’ 

The corners of his mouth, under the 
bristling mustache, drooped for a mo- 
ment, and his eves grew pensive. Then 
he braced back his shoulders, and the 
old, unconcerned smile returned to his 
lips. 

“T don’t keer, Kid,” he asserted. 
“We're men, an’ we kin hustle: but 
folks like her ”—with a jerk of his 
thumb in the direction of the widow— 
“they can’t!” 

Flanders silently nodded approval. 

“Sure!” was all he said. 


that five hundred’s mine, 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


I HAVE paid well for every sin, 
And blotted out the score ; 
So great I made my punishment, 

Not God would make it more ! 


But these no man ealls sin—too small 
For penance or regret— 

The tardy thought, the careless kiss, 
The groping hand unmet ; 


The sorrow that I left unsoothed, 
The word I left unsaid, 

Ah me, I know what ghosts must stand 
About my dying bed! 


Theodosia Garrison. 





The Royal House of Savoy. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


FROM AN ALPINE CASTLE TO 
THE THRONE OF UNITED 
ITALY—THE LONG LINE OF SA- 
VOYARD PRINCES, AND THEIR 
REMARKABLE RECORD OF PER- 
SONAL PROWESS AND DYNAS- 
TIC GOOD FORTUNE. 


O reigning family in Europe can 
look back upon a history marked 
by such feats of personal valor, by such 
acts of princely generosity, by such ro- 
mantic growth in power, as can the 
house of Savoy. The houses of Coburg 
in Britain and of Hohenzollern in Ger- 
many present but imperfect parallels. 
In consistent advancement Savoy excels 
them all. 


When Charlemagne died and his em- 
pire was divided, two small states, 


Upper and Lower Burgundy, were 
formed of the mountainous territory 
lying between the Rhone on the west, 
and on the east the river Aar and the 
main chain of the Alps. In course of 
time these became one, nominally sub- 
ject to Germany, but really governed 
by the nobles, rough barons of the Alps. 
About the time when William of Nor- 
mandy conquered England, one of 
these condottieri of upper Burgundy, 
Humbert of the White Hand, rose to 
significance. 

Lord of a castle perched upon a rock 
overlooking an Alpine pass where the 
railway now emerges from France into 
Italy, this brigand chief had for his 
war cry the pregnant phrase “ Avanti 
Savoia!” “Go ahead, Savoy!” To- 
day his descendant, Victor Emmanuel 
III, rules over an Italy that stretches 
from the Alps of France, Switzerland, 
and Austria to the uttermost toe of the 
peninsula, that embraces a score of his- 
toric kingdoms, republics, and grand 
duchies. Some of this expansion has 
heen attained by sage political alliance, 





























STATUE OF DUKE EMMANUEL PHILIBERT 
(1528-1580), ONE OF THE HEROES OF 
THE HOUSE OF SAVOY, IN THE PIAZZA 
SAN CARLO, TURIN. 
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some by marriage, much by conquest. 
To retain it the successive members of 
the house have depended upon their 
bodily strength, upon their valor in the 
field, upon their realization of the 
rights of their subjects, and, above all, 
upon the strong support they have re- 
ceived from the national sentiment of 
the Italian people. 

That first Humbert of the White 
Hand had a son Otho, who married 
Adelaide, Countess of Piedmont, and so 
greatly enlarged the little mountain 
state of Savoy. The countv—for the 
rulers of Savoy then ranked but as 
counts in the peerage of Europe— 
commanded the three great passes of 
the Mont Cenis, the Great and the Little 
St. Bernard. French in language and 
customs, the Savoyards kept the gates 
to Italy,and exacted toll from every for- 
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limits of his hen- 





eigner who would 





enter therein. 


HERITAGE 
LIBERTY. 

One of the first 
of these mountain 
chiefs was Ama- 
deus J11, Count of 
Savoy, who aston- 
ished his genera- 
tion when, in 1105, 
he granted privi- 
leges to the town 
of Susa, and gave 
its citizens a share 
in the administra- 
tion of justice. 
‘Two hundred years 
later, Amadeus V 
did much for. his 
state by encourag- 
ing art, protecting 
agriculture, | and 
educating his peo- 
ple in self-govern- 
ment. He it was 
who summoned a 


SAVOY’S 
OF 





tage, who increased 
the powers of the 
states-general and 
gave to his people 
a code of laws that 
secured them jus- 
tice and the exer- 
cise of their liber- 
ties. This misty 
Amadeus of the 
fourteenth century 
was the first to 
take a course which 
afterwards became 
common with 
members of the 
house of Savoy. 
He abdicated, and 
retired to a hermi- 
tage on a little 
promontory of 
land jutting out 
into the clear blue 
waters of the Lake 
of Geneva. 

Dressed in hod- 
den gray, with a 

















or 





parliament, 





chain of gold about 





states - general, 


composed of the 
prelates of the 
church, the prin- 
cipal barons and deputies from the 
cities of Savoy. This parliament was 
authorized to impose taxes and to raise 
moneys for the proper maintenance of 
the state—an extraordinary measure of 
democratic government at a time when 
Rome was occupied by mercenaries, 
when Florence was held by foreign sol- 
diers in the pay of the Duke of Athens, 
when Venice was ruled by the Council 
of Ten, when Milan was gripped by the 
Visconti, and Naples was racked by 
civil war. Italy marveled at the free- 
dom of Savoy, but took the lesson of its 
rulers’ generosity to heart, so that, 
some years later, when the Red Count 
Amadeus had succeeded to the title, the 
cities, towns, and districts of Nice 
placed themselves under the white cross 
of Savoy, and so added materially to its 
power. 

The first Count of Savoy to assume 
the title of duke was Amadeus VIIT, a 
wise ruler, who greatly extended the 


CHARLES ALBERT (1798-1849), KING OF SAR- 
DINIA, GREAT-GRANDFATHER OF THE 
PRESENT KING 


his neck, and a 
carved stick in his 
hand, Amadeus 
played the hermit 
for five years. Then the Council of 
Basle elected him Pope, and for ten 
vears the ex-duke and ex-monk ruled as 
Pope Felix V. But his rule was not 
unchallenged, for another council at 
Rome had declared in favor of Nicholas 
V; and finally, to heal the schism in the 
church, the Savovard prince renounced 
his claim to the tiara. 

The charge of this Duke of Savoy 
to his sons forms no mean monument to 
his fourteenth century wisdom : 

“ Be upright and constant in admin- 
istering justice, temperate in severity, 
slow to revenge, merciful and clement. 
prudent in taxation, lovers of your sub- 
jects, eager for peace, haters of unjust 
wars. Choose wise counselors and serv- 
ants, and let peace rest upon firm 
grounds.” : 

Lying, as it did, at the mouth of the 
passes of entry, Savoy became the 
parade ground of the troops of France, 
Spain, and Germany, seeking to make 
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ltaly their own at the close of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. Weakness was the 
prevailing characteristic of the dukes of 
the period, but the people had faith in 
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regained all it had lost, save Geneva, 

which remained a city of the Swiss. 
A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY HERO. 

This Duke Philibert 


Emmanuel is 



































VICTOR EMMANUEL II (1820-1878), 


THE “ 





KNIGHTLY KING,” THE FIRST MODERN 


RULER OF UNITED ITALY, AND GRANDFATHER OF THE PRESENT SOVEREIGN, 


From a photograph by Montabone, Florence. 


the reigning house, and their patriotism 
inspired even the women and children 
to arm themselves in the defense of 


their homes. Under Emmanuel Phili- 
hert—whose father, Charles III, sur- 
named the Good, was robbed of his do- 
minions by Francis I of France—Savoy 


one of the heroes of the house of Savoy. 
Coming to the throne in 1559, he found 
it indeed a barren heritage, without 
revenue, without courts of justice, with- 
out schools; the nobles continually at 
war: the people downtrodden and dis- 
pirited:; the fields uncultivated: famine 
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OLD ROYAL PALACE IN TURIN, THE 


RESIDENCE OF THE 


DUKES OF SAVOY AND KINGS OF 


SARDINIA WHILE TURIN WAS THEIR CAPITAL CITY. 


abroad in the land. Setting himself to 
put things right, he restored the dis- 
mantled fortifications, founded a cay- 
alry school, and recruited an army by 
imeans of conscription. With this force 
at his back he wheedled the fortresses ot 
Piedmont out of the hands of the 
French, and turned himself to the re- 
generation of his duchy. Under Em- 
manuel Philibert, Turin became one of 
the great cities of Italy, famed all over 
Europe as the capital of Savoy, the seat 
of its parliament and its university— 
that university: which only the other 
day lost some of its priceless treasures 
in the fire that destroyed part of its an- 
cient library. 

The little duchy of Savoy now occu- 
pied the position of the model state 
of continental Europe. Elsewhere were 
oppression, subjection, and humiliation. 
In Savoy was comparative freedom. Its 
duke labored for the good of his people. 
At his court were many of the leading 
men of the generation in science, let- 
ters, and art. 

The son of Duke Emmanuel Phili- 
bert was Charles Emmanuel, a soldier 
and a patriot. It fell to him to fight 


the Spaniard, and the fifty years of his 
reign are one long record of war. When 
he died, he left his country a prey to 
the armies of France, Spain, and Aus- 
tria. His son, Victor Amadeus, married 


Christina, sister of Louis XII of 
France, and for the second time the 
house of Savoy tasted the fruits of alli- 
ance by marriage. The duke had to pay 
for whatever advantage the union 
brought him with his pride, since he 
must needs stand unbonneted in the 
presence of his wife, la fille de France. 
After his death his duchy was given 
over to civil war, and once more Savo\ 
had little reason to bless its association 
with France. 
SAVOY’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 

The French kings now claimed the 
rulers of Savoy as vassals, and it was 
not till Victor Amadeus II took up the 
reins of government that the little 
mountain state recovered its ancient 
independence. This energetic prince 
ruled under his mother’s regency till 
1684, and then assumed the heavy task 
of freeing his possessions from the 
foreigner. The French held many of 
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his fortresses, and were preparing to 
attack Turin. The duke went among 
his people heartening them, spurring 
them to rise against the oppressor. 


that they might buy bread. Such were 
the deeds which brought the sovereigns 
of Savoy close to their people, and 
made possible the victories that fol- 






































HUMBERT (1844-1900), KING OF ITALY, SON OF VICTOR EMMANUEL Il, AND FATHER OF THE 
PRESENT KING. 


From a photograph by Brogi, Florence. 


One day he found himself in a fam- 
ine-stricken district. Tearing the collar 
of the Annunziata from his neck, he 
broke it into fragments and distributed 
the jeweled pieces among the peasants, 


lowed. “I prefer,” said Victor Ama- 
deus in a manifesto to his people, * the 
honor of dying sword in hand to the 
shame of allowing myself to be insulted 
and oppressed.” 


. 
{ 
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Not only the men answered the sum- 
mons, but the women and the children 
aided to prepare Turin for a desperate 
defense. The duke left the city with 
a band of faithful followers, established 
himself outside, and constantly har- 
assed the French. His kinsman, Prince 
Eugene—he who rivaled the fame of 
the English Marlborough—hurried to 
his assistance with an Austrian army. 
Daily the French trenches crept nearer 
the walls. At last Eugene joined hands 
with Victor Amadeus. Together. they 
climbed the hill of the Superga, and 
there, with the broad plains of Lom- 
hardy spread out before them, the duke 
vowed to build a church in honor of the 
day should God give him the victory. 
On the morning of September 8, 1706, 
a battle was fought, the French were 
eut up, Turin was freed, and Victor 
Amadeus reigned over a_ liberated 
country. On the hill of the Superga 
stands the church which Victor Ama- 
deus raised in fulfilment of his vow, 
and in which lie his bones and those of 
his descendants. 


THE FIRST SAVOYARD KINGS. 


Eight years later Victor Amadeus 


was deemed worthy by the European 
powers of being proclaimed King of 
Sardinia, and so the brigand chiefs of 
Savoy had become kings in Italy. 

Like his ancestor, the first duke, in 
730 Victor Amadeus gave up his 
crown to his son, Charles Emmanuel 
III. and sought to find rest in a retire- 
ment for which his stormy life had 
little prepared him. 

Charles Emmanuel maintained the 
credit of his line in war against the 
Austrians, fighting in the front rank 
of his soldiers, leading them in person 
when their courage flagged, turning the 
fortune of the day in’ their favor. He, 
too, added to the sum of his house’s 
yOSSessions. 

Charles Emmanuel’s son, Victor 
Amadeus IT], was on the throne when 
Napoleon came to Italy. The King of 
Sardinia had to choose between France 
and Austria. Each power demanded the 
right to march troops through his ter- 
ritory. France was the nearer and the 
more insistent. Victor Amadeus sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, saw the 
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French annex Savoy and Nice, and died, 
humiliated and broken-hearted. 

His son, Charles Emmanuel LV, fell 
heir to what he himself called “ a crown 
of thorns,” and while he wore it Na- 
poleon occupied Italy. Charles Em- 
manuel, finding himself beset by ene- 
mies from without, and by so-called 
patriots from. within, retired to the 
island of Sardinia, where he was safe in 
the protection of the British fleet. The 
French established a provisional gov- 
ernment, and ground the people with 
taxes. As with Piedmont, so with Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Genoa, Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Rome—all were in the hands 
of France., Austria held Venice. 

But mismanagement, the absence of 
Napoleon, and the pressure of affairs 
at home, soon lost the French their 
supremacy, and in April, 1800, only 
Genoa, besieged by the Austrians, re- 
mained to them. Italy had merely 
changed French for Austrian masters, 
and still groaned inwardly. 

In May of that same year, Napoleon 
reappeared, suddenly marched an army 
over the Great St. Bernard, poured 
cavalry, artillery, and his unsurpassable 
infantry into Lombardy, met the Aus- 
trians at Marengo, and won a brilliant 
victory. Once more Italy became 
French. The language of public decrees 
was French. The people spoke French, 
dressed as in France, thought as in 
France. The young men were carried 
away to serve as soldiers in the armies 
of France. Only in Sardinia was an 
Italian king supreme—Victor Emman- 
uel I of Savoy, who succeeded to the 
crown resigned by his brother, Charles 
Emmanuel, in 1802. 

When Napoleon had fallen, and the 
representatives of the powers met at 
Vienna to revise the map of Europe, 
the dominions of the house of Savoy 
were restored to Victor Emmanuel, 
with Genoa added. But the king came 
back from exile with his heart hardened 
against reform. On the other hand, the 
people had awakened to their power 
and their rights, and clamored for a 
constitution. In 1821, wearv of strife 
with his subjects, he abdicated in favor 
of his brother, Charles Felix. 

For ten uneventful years, while 
Europe was recovering from the ruin 
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of the French Revolution and the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, Charles Felix reigned 
in Savoy and Sardinia. He died in 1831, 
and in him the elder’ branch of the 
family ended. His cousin, Charles 
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Charles Emmanuel, and grandson of 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert. 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY. 


The modern history of Italy may be 






































VICTOR EMMANUEL III (BORN 1869), THE REIGNING KING OF ITALY. 


From a photograph by Brogi, Florence. 


Albert, who sueceeded to the throne, 
belonged to the line known as that of 
Savoy-Carignano, founded by Prince 
Thomas, younger son of the first 


said to begin with Charles Albert. The 
new king was the hope of the progres- 
sive party. To him Mazzini wrote: 

All Italy waits for one word—one only—to make 
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herself yours. Write on your banner: “Union! 
Liberty ! Independence!” Declare yourself the 
vindicator of popular rights ; liberate the country 
from her barbarians ; unite us, sire, and we shall 
conquer. 


But Charles Albert, brave, ‘high- 
principled, alive to the rights of his 
people, was born under an unlucky star. 
At every crisis of his life he took the 
wrong course, and after a bold attempt 
to win the cause of Italian unity and 
Italian liberty, he saw his forces utterly 
routed by the "Austrians on the field of 
Novara, March 23, 1849. As the day 
drew to a close, with the members of 
his personal staff lying dead around 
him, he sought death on the battlefield: 
To the officer who tried to lead him 
away he cried: 


All is useless! Let me die!” 


Not till the last regiment had retired 
did he permit himself to withdraw. 
terms offered by Radetzky, 


The 
the Austrian 
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were dishonorable to himself 
Calling his generals 


general, 
and to his people. 
together, he said: 

‘For eighteen years I have always 
done that which lay in my power for 
the advantage of my country. Most 
sorrowfully I now confess that I have 
been disappointed in my hopes, but my 
grief is more for my people than for 
myself. I sought death on the field of 
battle, but that was denied me. It may 
be that, in the eyes of the enemy, I 
am the sole obstacle to an equitable 
peace. The new king may obtain better 
conditions than I. I renounce the 
crown in favor of my son.” Pointing to 
the young Victor Emmanuel, he cried: 
* Behold your king! ” 


“IL RE GALANTUOMO.” 
Victor Emmanuel, taken altogether 
by surprise, turned pale, implored his 
father to reconsider his decision. The 









































THE CHURCH OF LA SUPERGA, BUILT BY KING VICTOR 


AMADEUS ON A LOFTY HILLTOP NEAR TURIN 


AS A THANK-OFFERING FOR HIS VICTORY OVER THE FRENCH IN 1706—sINCE 1778 IT HAS 


BEEN THE BURIAL-PLACE 


OF THE KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF 


SAVOY. 
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HELENE, QUEEN OF ITALY, AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS, PRINCESS IOLANDE (BORN 1901) AND 
PRINCESS MATILDA (BORN 1902). 


defeated monarch shook his 


head. 
“ Victor, 


merely 


speak 
Give them your orders.” 


to your generals. 


That night, with a single servant, 
Charles Albert left his home and his 
country, and banished himself to Portu- 
gal. Four months later he was dead. 

Shaking his sword in the face of the 
Austrians, young Victor Emmanuel, so 
dramatically called to the throne, ex- 
claimed: “ Per Dio, Italia. sara!” 
(‘* By Heaven, Italy shall live!) In 
his vehement words lay the new watch- 
word of the Italian nation. 


Galloping with his staff over the field 
where his men lay dead, Victor Em- 
manuel rode straight for the tent of 
Marshal Radetzky. 

** Marshal,” he said, “I would lose 
three crowns rather than comply with 
your demands. If you desire war to the 
death, you shall have it. If we fall, we 
fall gloriously. The house of Savoy 
knows the road of exile, but not the 
road of dishonor.” 

The Austrians granted better terms. 

Victor Emmanuel II was the man for 
the hour. His honesty, his bluntness, 
his bravery, his sense of the dramatic 
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fitness of things, made him 


who had little faith in the 





an idol of the people. With 
his great minister Cavour he 
was to free Italy, to unite its 
dozen dominions under the 
white cross of Savoy. 
“There have been few gal- 
antuomini among crowned 
heads,” Cavour observed one 

















house of Savoy. 

“ Better it would be,” he 
said in .the dark days after 
Novara, “that Italy should 
be enslaved to foreign rulers 
than handed over to the 
traitor Charles Albert.” 

It was by the advice of the 





























THE PALACE OF THE QUIRINAL, THE KING OF ITALY’S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE IN ROME—THE QUIRINAL 
DATES FROM 1574, AND BELONGED TO THE POPES BEFORE THE TAKING 
OF ROME BY VICTOR EMMANUEL IN 1870. 


day, looking at the young king in all the 
vigor of his stalwart youth. “ You are 
young, why not begin the series?” 

“ You advise me?” 

“Well, your majesty has taken the 
oath to the constitution. Yon think not 
of Piedmont only, but of all Italy. Con- 
tinue to do so, and remember that a 
king is as much bound by his word as 
a private individual.” ; 

“True,” replied Victor Emmanuel. 
“The name suits me well. I shall never 
break my word to high or low.” 

“Then are you the re galantuomo ” 
(“the knightly king”), cried Cavour. 
“The very man!” 

THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY. 

Cavour’s marvelous tact, Victor Em- 
manuel’s simple honesty, Garibaldi’s 
daredevil bravery, worked together for 
the union of Italy. Mazzini, the man 
who plowed the ground for the sowers 
and reapers, was a doubting Thomas 


long-sighted Cavour that Victor Em- 
manuel, in 1854, offered a contingent of 
fifteen thousand men to assist Britain 
and France in their war of the Crimea 
against Russia. By its inclusion in that 
affair, Sardinia gained a place at the 
councils of the European powers. 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel felt the 
struggle with Austria approaching. 
They strengthened the fortifications of 
Alessandria, made of Spezzia a naval 
port, pushed on the tunnel through 
Mount Cenis. Austria protested. At 
the opening of his parliament in 1859, 
Victor Emmanuel said: 

“Our country, small in territory, 
great in the idea she represents, re- 
spects treaties, but is not insensible 
to the ery of anguish (grido di dolore) 
that reaches us from many parts of 
Italy.” 

The house rose and shouted for jus- 
tice to the oppressed. War began in 
the May of that year. In his announce- 
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ment to the people, Victor Emmanuel 
said : 

People of Italy! Austria has invaded Piedmont 
because I have espoused the cause of our common 
country in the councils of Europe. In taking up 
arms to defend my throne, the liberties of my 
people, and the honor of the Italian name, I fight 
for the whole nation. Let us trust in God, in the 
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alliance of the noble I'rench nation, and in the valor 
of our troops. For myself, I have but one ambition 
—to be the foremost soldier in the army of Italian 


independence. 


The French army came over the Alps, 
and the campaign was decided at the 
Magenta 


battles of and Solferino. 






































PRINCE EMMANUEL OF SAVOY, DUKE OF AOSTA (BORN 1869), FIRST COUSIN OF THE KING OF ITALY, 


AND HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 


From a photograph by 


TO THE THRONE. 


Guigont & Bossi, Milan. 
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Lombardy was 


The Franco-Prus- 








taken from the 
Austrians and an- 
nexed to Victor 
EKmmanuel’s do- 
minions, but he 
had to pay a 
heavy price for it. 
He was compelled 
to cede Savoy, the 
cradle of his race, 
and Nice to Louis 
Napoleon. 
urther  acces- 
sions of territory, 
however, were 
soon to come. In 
1860 the duchies 
of central Italy 
united themselves 
to Sardinia. Then 
Tuseany joined. 
Garibaldi = wrest- 
ed Sicily from 
Francis II, the ally 





sian war, the over- 
throw of Louis 
Napoleon, and the 
formation of the 
third French re- 
public permitted 
Victor Emmanuel 
to take the gov- 
ernment of Rome 
out of the hands 
of the Pope, in 
September, 1870. 
There remained, 
indeed, and there 
still remains, a lit- 
tle corner of old 
Italian soil, peo- 
pled by Italians, 
but under the 
Austrian flag— 
the country about 
Trieste and Trent; 
but this is only 
an inconsequential 











of Austria, and 





remnant of Jtalia 














came to Naples as 
dictator. Early the 


PRINCE THOMAS OF 
following morn- 
ing, Victor Em- 
manuel arrived 
with his army at 
Capua, and received from the hands of 
Garibaldi the double crown of Sicily and 
Naples. The sons of Savoy had traveled 
from their castle perched on the Alpine 
height to the throne of one of the great 
nations of Europe. It had taken one 
thousand years to make the journey, 
but the end had justified the labor. 

It was a strange instance of the irony 
of history that it should have fallen to 
Victor Emmanuel to free Italy from the 
hated yoke of the Austrians—to Victor 
Emmanuel, whose mother was an Aus- 
trian arehduchess, Maria Theresa of 
Tuscany, and whose wife was an Aus- 
trian archduchess, Adelaide, daughter 
of the Archduke Rainer. 

Venice—which had vainly rebelled 
against the Austrians—and Rome were 
the last to remain outside of the union 
of Italy. The war between Prussia and 
Austria, in 1866, gave Italy the oppor- 
tunity to ally herself with Prussia, and 
so to obtain Venice as her reward on 
the defeat of the Austrians at Sadowa. 


SAVOY, 
(BORN 1854), SECOND COUSIN OF THE KING 
OF ITALY, AND ADMIRAL OF THE 
ITALIAN NAVY. 


From a photograph by Schemboche, Turin. 


irredenta, “ unre- 
deemed Italy.” 

On November 
27%, 1871, Victor 
Emmanuel I], 
head of the house 
of Savoy, was able to assure the parlia- 
ment of united Italy in words which 
shook the palace walls: 

“Quel lavore al quale abbiamo conse- 
crato la vita é eseqguito ”»—* That work to 
which we have consecrated our lives is 
accomplished.” 

So the house of Savoy had attained 
the summit of its ambition. 

On the good King Humbert, mur- 
dered at Monza on July 29, 1900, on his 
lovely queen, Margherita of Savoy, and 
upon their son, the reigning Victor Em- 
manuel II], it would be anti-climax to 
dwell. These latest representatives of 
the historic house have but succeeded 
to a heritage hardly won for them by 
generations of sturdy warriors, wrested 
out of the grasp of greedy foreigners, 
organized into unity from once dis- 
cordant elements. Under Humbert the 
country became accustomed to its new 
life. Under Victor Emmanuel Italy is 
heginning to feel its importance in the 
councils of the nations. 


DUKE OF GENOA 





DOUBLE HARNESS. 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 
Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Dolly Dialogues,” and “‘ The King’s Mirror.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


GRANTLEY IMASON, a rich London banker of thirty-three, marries Sibylla Chiddingfold. Though he 
loves her dearly, she realizes, a year or so later, that she makes less difference to him than she had looked 
to make. The birth of their child, instead of bringing them into closer relationship, only widens the rift 
in their happiness until the two are on terms of polite but frigid estrangement. 

Other characters in the story are Jeremy Chiddingfold, Sibylla’s brother, who had carried on a boy- 
and-girl flirtation—before he came to London— with Dora Hutting, the rector’s daughter, at Milldean, 
where the Imasons have their country home ; Mrs. Mumple, who had been Sibylla’s nurse and is now nurse 
to her son ; and several friends and acquaintances of Grantley and his wife. Among the latter is Walter 
Blake, a good-looking and unattached young man of leisure, who offers Sibylla a perilously warm sympa- 
thy ; and finally, persuading her that all happiness left her in life must come through him, he plans to take 
her away from Milldean. Grantley, made uneasy by the contents of a letter from a friend of Sibylla’s, 
goes home unannounced and finds that his wife has done a most unusual thing—gone over to Fairhaven 
to stop for the night with an old school friend. He also learns that Blake has been at the house that day. 
Calling for his horse, he rides to Fairhaven, and finds his wife and Blake at the village inn, awaiting the 
coming of the latter’s yacht, which the storm had delayed. 

There follows a scene in which Blake cuts a sorry figure, and which is ended by Imason’s solemnly 
warning Sibylla that unless she returns with him he will kill her child and then himself, To prevent so 
terrible a tragedy, she decides to go back to her son, but not to her husband ; and so, through the storm, 


Imason and his wife go home, where Mrs. Mumple and little Frank await them. 
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RS. MUMPLE moved her fat shoul- 
ders-in a helpless shrug. She had 
made out nothing about the matter; she 
was clear only that Sibylla had somehow 
been disgracefully ill-used, and that 
Frank might very well have fallen into 
the fire. Of these two things she was un- 
alterably convinced. But she spoke of 
one of them only; the other was declared 
in her hostile eyes. 

Against his will, perhaps against his 
promise, Grantley was drawn to his 
wife’s bedside. He trod very softly. The 
only light in the room came from the 
bright, flickering flames of the fire. They 
lit up her face and her throat where she 
had torn her nightgown apart. He felt 
the white neck very lightly with his 
hand. It was warm, healthily warm, not 
feverish. She had taken no hurt either 
from storms within or from storms with- 
out. She slept deeply now; she would be 
herself again on the morrow. 

He thanked heaven for that—and then 
recollected what it meant. Herself was 
not the woman who murmured “ Grant- 
ley!” and dreamed of the gold and the 
fairy ride. Herself was the woman who 


could not live with him, who had for- 
saken the child, who had gone to Walter 
Blake. To that self she would awake to- 
morrow. Then was it not better that she 
should never awake? Ought not he to 
be praying for that? Praying that the 
death which had passed by him and his 
son should in its mercy take her now? 

Aye, that was the easiest way—and 
from his heart and soul Grantley de- 
spised the conclusion. His face set as it 
had when he faced her in the dingy inn 
and tore her from her lover’s ready arms. 

His courage rose unbroken from the 
ruins of his pride. He would fight for 
her and for himself. But how? There 
must be a way. 

Suddenly she raised herself in the bed. 
In an instant he had drawn back behind 
the curtains. She neither saw him nor 
heard. For a moment she supported her- 
self on her hand, with the other flinging 
back her hair over her shoulders. Then, 
with one of her splendid, lithe, easy 
movements, she was out of bed and had 
darted quickly across to the door. 

Grantley watched her, holding his 
breath, in a-strange terror lest she 
should discover him, fearful that in such 
a case her delusion might still keep its 
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hold on her, fearful, too, of the outrage 

08 presence would seem if it had left 
er. 

She. opened the door wider, and stood 
listening for fully a couple of minutes; 
it seemed to him that the time would 
never end. Then she carefully set the 
door half way ajar, and turned to come 
back to her bed. She walked slowly now, 
and looked toward the fire, stretching 
out her hands toward it for a moment 
as she came opposite to it. The flames 
illuminated her face again, and he saw 
on her lips a smile of perfect happiness. 
All was well; there was no crying in the 
house; the child slept. That was all she 
thought of, all she cared about; her 
brain was dormant, but her instinct 
could not sleep. Now that it was satis- 
fied, with a buoyant spring she leaped on 
the bed and cuddled the clothes about 
her happily. 

In a few seconds Grantley stole 
silently from the room. He went down- 
stairs, and ate and drank; he had 
touched next to nothing for twelve 
hours. His blood stirred as warmth and 
vigor came back to him. He thanked 
Heaven that he lived, that the boy lived, 
that she lived and was with him still. 
His head was high, and his courage un- 
broken. 

He looked on what he had been, and 
understood; yet he was not dismayed. 
Guided by the smile on her lips, he had 
found the way. He had been right to 
bring her back, or she could not have 
smiled like that—in all the plenitude of 
love for the little child, a love that 
waked while reason slept, but would not 
let her sleep till it was satisfied. If that 
was in her who had forsaken the child, 
so her love for him was in her who had 
left him to go to Walter Blake. If that 
were true, then there must be a way. 

Somehow, he knew not how, salvation 
should come through the child. His mind 
leaped on to a vision of bonds of love 
joined anew by the link of those little 
hands. 


XVIII. 


Tue Raymores were holding up their 
heads again—such good reports came 


from Buenos Ayres. The head of 
Charley’s department had written a let- 
ter to Raymore, speaking highly of the 
lad’s good conduct and ability, and 
promising him early promotion. Ray- 
more showed it to Kate, and she read it 
with tears in her eyes. 

“You see he’s going to give the boy a 
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holiday at Christmas, and let him spend a 
month with us,” said Raymore, pointing 
out a passage in the letter. 

“* Come on a visit,’ he says.” 

She looked up with a questioning 
glance. Raymore understood the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said gently. “ He’ll 
pay us a visit—many visits, I hope, but 
his career must lie over there. That’s 
inevitable—and best on all grounds, I 
think.” He came and took her hand, add- 
ing: “ We must be brave about that.” 

“Tl try,” said Kate. She knew that it 
was the penalty which must be paid. 
Over here the past would never be utterly 
buried. Charley would never be quite 
safe from it. He must buy safety and a 
fresh start at the price of banishment. 
His mother faced the bitter conclusion. 
“We must make the most of the visits,” 
she sighed. “ And, yes, I will be brave.” 

“We must give him a splendid time 
while he’s with us,” said Raymore, and 
kissed her. “ You’ve been fine about it,” 
he whispered. “ Keep it up!” 

The penalty was high, or seemed so 
to a mother, but the banishment was not 
all evil. The boy’s absence united them 
as his presence had never done. At home 
he had been an anxiety often, and some- 
times a cause of distress to them. All 
that was gone now. He was a bond of 
union, and nothing else. 

And his own love for them came out. 
When he was with them, a lad’s shame- 
facedness, no less than the friction of 
every-day life, had half hidden it. His 
heart spoke out now from across the 
seas; he wrote of home with longing; it 
seemed to become something holy to him. 
He recounted artlessly the words of 
praise and the marks of confidence he 
had won; he was pleading that they made 
him worthy to pay his Christmas visit 
home. 

Whenever his letters came, Raymore 
and Kate had a good talk together; the 
boy’s open heart opened their hearts also 
to each other—yes, and to Eva, too. They 
paid more attention to Eva, and were 
quicker to understand her growth, to see 
how she reached forward to womanhood, 
_and to be ready to meet her on this new 
ground. She responded readily, with the 
idea that she must do all she could to 
lighten their sorrow, and to make 
Charley’s absence less felt. In easy-going 
times people are apt to be reserved. 
Their trouble broke up the crust which 
had formed over their hearts. All of 
them—even the boy so far away—were 
nearer together. 
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This softened mood, and the gentler 
atmosphere which reigned in the Ray- 
mores’ household, had its effect on 
Jeremy Chiddingfold’s fortunes. It 
caused both Kate and Raymore to look 
on at his proceedings with indulgence. 
They were constantly asking themselves 
whether they had not been too strict with 
Charley, and whether the calamity might 
not have been prevented if they had en- 
couraged him to confide in them more, 
and to bring his difficulties to them. 
They were nervously anxious to make no 
such mistake in regard to Eva. They 
were even in a hurry to recognize that 
Eva must consider herself—and there- 
fore be considered—a young woman. A 
pretty young woman, to boot! And what 
did pretty young women like—and at- 
tract ¢ 

Eva was not représsed, she was encour- 
aged along her natural path. And it was 
difficult to encourage Eva without en- 
couraging Jeremy, too—that, at least, 
was Kate Raymore’s opinion, notwith- 
standing that she had been made the re- 
pository of the great secret about Dora 
Hutting. “A boy and girl affair!” she 
called it once to Raymore, and made no 
more reference to it. 

Kate was undoubtedly in a sentimental 
mood; the small number and the distant 
advent of the hundreds a year from the 
dye-works did not trouble her. Half un- 
consciously, in the sheer joy of giving 
Eva pleasure, in the delight of seeing 
her girl spread her wings, she threw the 
young folk together, and marked their 
mutual attraction with furthering benev- 
olence. 

“We've been happy, after all,” she 
said to Raymore, “and I should like to 
see Eva happily settled, too.” 

“No hurry!” he muttered. “She’s a 
child still.” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Kate, with a 
smile of superior knowledge; fathers 
were always like that. 

Eva exulted in the encouragement and 
the liberty, trying her wings, essaying 
her power with timid, tentative flights. 
Yet she remained very young; her inno- 
cence and guilelessness did not leave her. 
She did not seek to shine, she did not try 
to flirt. She had not Anna Selford’s self- 
confidence, nor her ambition. Still, she 
was a young woman, and since Jeremy 
was very often at hand, and seemed to 
be a suitable subject, she tried her wings 
on him. Then Kate Raymore would nod 
secretly and significantly at her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Raymore also, observed that Eva 
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was beginning to show a good deal of 
character. This might be true in a sense, 
since all qualities go to character, but 
it was hardly true in the usual sense. 
Christine Fanshaw used always to say 
that Eva was as good as gold—and there 
she would leave the topic, without fur- 
ther elaboration. 

Well, that was the sort of girl Jeremy 
liked! He saw in himself now a man of 
considerable experience. Had he not 
grown up side by side with Sibylla, her 
whims and her tantrums? Had he not 
watched the development of Anna Sel- 
ford’s distinction, and listened to her 
sharp tongue? Had he not cause to re- 
member Dora Hutting’s alternate co- 
quettishness and scruples, the one surely 
rather forward—Jeremy had been revi- 
sing his recollections—the other almost 
inhuman ? 

Reviewing this wide field of Sivntniens 
variety, Jeremy felt competent to form 
a valid judgment; and he decided that 
gentleness, trustfulness, and fidelity were 
what a man wanted. He said as much to 
Alee Turner, who told him, with un- 
measured scorn, that his ideas were out 
of date and sadly retrograde. 

“You want a slave,” said Alec with- 
eringly. 

“T want a helpmeet,” objected Jeremy. 

“ Not you! A helpmeet means an equal 
—an intellectual equal,” Alec insisted 
hotly. 

He was hot on a subject which did not 
seem necessarily to demand warmth be- 
eause he, too, had decided what he 
wanted. He had fallen into a passion 
which can be described only as unseru- 
pulous. He wanted to marry clever, dis- 
tinguished, brilliant Anna Selford—to 
marry her at a registry office and take 
her to live on two pounds a week, or 
thereabouts, in two rooms up two pair 
of stairs in Battersea. Living there, con- 
sorting with the people who were doing 
the real thinking of the age, remote from 
the fatted bourgeoisie, she would really 
be able to influence opinion, and to find 
a scope for her remarkable gifts and abil- 
ities. 

He sketched this ménage in an abstract 
fashion, not mentioning the lady’s name, 
and was much annoyed when Jeremy 
opined that he “ wouldn’t find a girl in 
London to do it.” 

“Oh, as for you, I know yov’re going 
to become a confounded plutocrat,” Alec 
said, with a scornful reference to the 
dye-works. 

“Rot!” remarked Jeremy, but he was 
by no means so annoyed at being accused 
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of becoming a confounded plutocrat as 
he would have been a year earlier, before 
he had determined to seek speedy riches 
and fame in order to dazzle Dora Hut- 
ting, and when he had not encountered 
the gentle, admiring eyes of Eva Ray- 
more. Whatever else plutocrats may or 
may not do in the economy and service 
of the commonwealth, they can at least 
give girls they like fine presents,and fur- 
nish beautiful houses, and fabrics su- 
perbly dyed, for their chosen wives. 
There are, in short, mitigations of their 
lot, and possibly excuses for their exist- 
ence. 

Jeremy’s state of mind may easily be 
gaged. The dye-works were prominent, 
but the experience of life was to the 
front, too. He was working hard—and 
had his heart in his play, besides. For his 
age it was a healthy, and a healthily typi- 
eal, existence. The play part was rich 
in complications not unpleasurable. The 
applause of large, admiring brown eyes 
is not a negligible matter in a young 
man’s life. There was enough of the old 
Jeremy surviving to make the fact that 
he was falling in love seem enough to 
support an excellent theory on the sub- 
ject. 

He had meant the fame and riches for 


Dora Hutting—to dazzle her, anyhow— 
whether to satisfy or to tantalize her had 
always been a moot point. It had never 
occurred to him that he might label the 


fame and riches to another address. To 
be jilted may appear ludicrous to the 
rest of the world, but the ardent mind of 
the sufferer contrives to regard it as 
tragic. A rapid transference of affection 
tends to impair the dignity of the whole 
matter. Still, large, brown, admiring 
eyes will count—especially if one meets 
them every day. Jeremy was profoundly 
puzzled about himself, and did not sup- 
pose that just this sort of thing had ever 
happened before. 

Then a deep sense of guilt stole over 
him. Was he trifling with Eva? He 
hoped not. But of course there is no 
denying that the idea of trifling with 
girls has its attraction at a certain age. 
At any rate, to feel that you might— 
and could—is not altogether an unpleas- 
ing sensation. However, Jeremy’s moral 
sense was very strong—the stronger, as 
he was in the habit of assuring Alec 
Turner, for being based on pure reason 
and the latest results of sociology. 
Whenever Eva had been particularly 
sweet and admiring, he felt that he ought 
not to go to Buckingham Gate again 
until he had put his relations with Dora 
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Hutting on an ascertained basis: He 
would knit his brow, and decline to be 
enticed from his personal problems by 
Alee Turner’s invitations to general 
discussion. 

At this stage of his life he became 
more careful about his dress, not aiming 
at smartness, but at a rich and sober 
effect. And all the while he started for 
Romford at eight in the morning. He 
was leading a very fine existence. 

“These are very roseate hues, Kate,” 
Christine Fanshaw observed with deli- 
cate criticism as she sipped her tea. 

Kate had been talking about Eva and 
hinting benevolently about Jeremy. 

“ Oh, the great trouble’s always behind. 
No, it’s not so bad now, thank Heaven. 
But if only he could come back for good! 
I’m sure we want roseate hues! ” 

“T dare say we do,” said Christine, 
drawing nearer the fire. It was autumn 
now, and she was always a chilly little 
body. 

“Look at those wretched Courtlands! 
And somehow I don’t believe that Grant- 
ley’s marriage has been altogether suc- 
cessful.” She paused a moment, and 
there had been a questioning inflection 
in her voice; but Christine made no com- 
ment. “For myself I can’t com- 
plain——” 

“And you won’t get anything out of 
me, Kate.” 

“But we do want the young people to 
—to give us the ideal back again.” 

“T suppose the old people have always 
thought the young people were going to 
do that. And they never do. They grow 
into old people—and then the men drink, 
or the women run away, or something.” 

“No, no,” Kate Raymore protested. 
“T won’t believe it, Christine. There’s 
always hope with them. They’re begin- 
ning with the best, anyhow.” 

“And when they find it isn’t the 
best ?” 

“You’re positive sacrilegious! ” 

“And you're disgracefully sentimen- 
tal.” Christine finished her tea and sat 
back, regarding her neat boots. “ Walter 
Blake’s back in town,” she went on. 

“ He’s been yachting, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, for nearly two months. I met 
him at the Selfords’.” 

A moment’s pause followed. 

“There was some talk—— 
Kate Raymore tentatively. 

“Tt was nonsense. There’s some talk 
about everybody.” 

Kate laughed. 

“Oh, come, speak for yourself, Chris- 
tine!” she said. 


”? 


began 
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“The Imasons are down in the coun- 
try,” Christine went on. 

“And Walter Blake’s in town? Ah, 
well!” Kate sighed thankfully. 

“In town—and at the Selfords’.” 
Christine spoke with evident significance, 
and Kate raised her brows. “ Well, it 
ean’t be Janet Selford, can it?” smiled 
Christine. 

“T think he’s a dangerous man.” 

“Yes—he’s so silly!” 

“You do mean—Anna?” 

“T’ve said all I mean, Kate. Anna has 
come on very much of late. I’ve dressed 
her, you know.” 

‘“ Oh, that you can do! ” 

“ That’s why I’m such a happy woman. 
Teach Eva to dress badly!” Again Kate’s 
brows rose in remonstrance or question. 
“Oh, no, I don’t mean it, of course. 
What would be the good, when most men 
don’t know the difference?” 

“You're certainly a good corrective 
to idealism, Christine! ” 

“T ought to be. Well, well, Anna can 
look after herself.” 

“Tt isn’t as if one positively knew any- 
thing against him.” 

“One might mind one’s own business, 
even if one did,” Christine observed. 

“Oh, I don’t quite agree with you 
there. If one saw an innocent girl Pe 

“Eva? Oh, you mothers! ” 

“T suppose I was thinking of her. 
Christine, did Sibylla ever ¢? 

“Not in the least, I believe,” said 
Christine with infinite composure. 

“Tt’s no secret Walter Blake did.” 

“ Are there any secrets?” asked Chris- 
tine. “It would seem a pity to waste 
anything by making a secret of it. One 
can always get a little comfort by think- 
ing of the pleasure one’s sins have given. 
It’s really your duty to your neighbor to 
be talked about. You know Harriet 
Courtland’s begun her action? There’ll 
be no defense, I suppose.” 

“Has she actually begun? How dread- 
ful! Poor Tom! John tried to bring her 
round, didn’t he?” 

A curious smile flickered on Chris- 
tine’s lips. 

“Yes, but that didn’t do much good to 
anybody,” she said. : 

“She flew out at him, I suppose?” 

“So I understood.” Christine. was 
smiling oddly still. 

“ And what will become of those un- 
happy children?” Kate Raymore asked. 

“They have their mother. If nature 
makes mistakes in mothers, I can’t help 
it, Kate.” 

“Ts she cruel to them?” 
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“T expect so—but I dare say it’s not so 
trying as a thoroughly well-conducted 
home.” 

“Really, it’s lucky you’ve no chil- 
dren! ” laughed Kate. 

“Tt is, Kate, and you’ve hit the truth,” 
Christine agreed. 

Kate Raymore looked at the pretty and 
still youthful face, and sighed. 

“You're too good to say that. Are you 
unhappy this afternoon?” 

“Don’t! It’s your business to be kind 
and sympathetic—and _ stupid,” said 
Christine, wriggling under her affection- 
ate touch. 

“But John’s affairs are ever so much 
better, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, ever so much. It’s not John’s 
affairs. It’s—good gracious, who’s this?” 

Something like a tornado had suddenly 
swept into the room. It was Jeremy, in a 
state of high excitement. He had a letter 
in his hand, and rushed up to Kate Ray- 
more, holding it out. At first he did not 
notice Christine. 

“T’ve had a letter from Sibylla——” 
he began excitedly. 

“ Any particular news?” asked Chris- 
tine quickly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw! I—I didn’t see you.” His manner 
changed. Christine’s presence evidently 
embarrassed him. “ No—no particular 
news. It’s—it’s not about her, I mean.” 

“T’ll go if you like, but I should dearly 
like to hear.” 

She looked imploringly at Jeremy; 
she was thinking that after all he was a 
very nice boy. 

“ Give me the letter, Jeremy. Show me 
the place,” said Kate Raymore. 

Jeremy did as she bade him, and stood 
waiting with eager eyes. Christine made 
no preparations for going; she thought 
that with a little tact she might contrive 
to stay and hear the news. She was not 
mistaken. 

“Dora Hutting engaged!” said Kate, 
with a long breath. 

Jeremy nodded portentously. 

“Good gracious me!” murmured Kate. 

“To a eurate—a chap who’s a curate,” 
said Jeremy. His tone was full of mean- 
ing. 

“Wasn’t she always high church?” 
asked Christine sympathetically. 

“ Why, you never knew her, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw?” 

“No, but most curates 
church now, aren’t they?” 

“Tt’s very curious, isn’t it, Jeremy?” 
asked Mrs. Raymore. “ Met him at her 
aunt’s, I see Sibylla says.” 
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Jeremy stood before the fire with knit- 
ted brows. “ Yes, at her aunt’s,” he re- 
peated thoughtfully. 

“ Why is it curious, Kate?” 

“Oh, you know nothing about 
Christine.” 

“T’m trying to learn—if Mr. Chidding- 
fold would only tell me.” 

“Tt’s nothing. It’s—it’s just a girl I 
used to know, Mrs. Fanshaw.” 

“ Ah, those girls one used to know, Mr. 
Chiddingfold! ” 

Jeremy laughed rather knowingly. 

“ And she’s consoled herself?” pur- 
sued Christine. 

“Oh, come now, I say, Mrs. Fan- 
shaw!” — 

“Tt’s no use trying to be serious with 
her, Jeremy. We'll read all about it 
when she’s gone.” 

“Yes, all right. But to think——! 
Well, I’m dining here, am I not?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Christine reassuringly. 

“Christine, you’re very impertinent. 
Yes, of course, Jeremy, and we'll dis- 
cuss it then. Why don’t you find Eva? 
She’s in the library, I think.” 

“Oh, is she? Then I—I might as well, 
mightn’t I?” 

He spoke listlessly, almost reluctantly; 
and he did not leave the room by a 
straight path, but drifted out of it with 
an accidental air, fingering a book or two 
on his devious way. Christine’s eyes fol- 
lowed his erratic course with keen 
amusement. 

“You wicked woman!” she said to 
Kate as the door closed. “You might 
have given him one afternoon to dedi- 
cate to the memory of Miss Dora—what 
was her name?” 

“She was the rector’s daughter down 
at Milldean. Well, I’m really glad. I 
fancy she was a flighty girl, Christine.” 

“ Oh, dear me, I hope not,” said Chris- 
tine gravely. “ What an escape for the 
poor, dear boy!” 

“You shan’t put me out of temper,” 
beamed Kate Raymore. 

“T should think not, when your machi- 
nations are triumphing! ” 

“He’s too nice a boy to be thrown 
away. And I don’t think he was quite 
happy about it.” 

“T don’t suppose he deserved to be.” 

“ And now he can 

“ Oh, I won’t hear any more about it! 
As it is, ’ve heard a lot more than any- 
body meant me to, I suppose.” She got 
up. “I must go home,” she said with a 
little frown. “I’m glad I came. I like 
you and your silly young people, Kate.” 

“Oh, no, stay a little,” Kate begged. 
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“T want to ask you about a frock for 
Eva.” 

Christine was glad to talk about frocks 
—it was the craft whereof she was mis- 
tress—and glad, too, to stay a little 
longer at the Raymores’. There was 
youth in the air there, and hope. The 
sorrow that was gradually lifting seemed 
still to enrich, by contrast, the blossom- 
ing joy of the young lives which had 
their center there. Her chaff avowed so 
keen a sympathy that she -could not 
safely do anything except chaff. The 
thought of the different state of things 
which awaited her at home did as much 
to make her linger as her constitutional 
dislike of leaving a cheery fire for the 
dreary dusk outside. 

Once she was near confiding the whole 
truth to Kate Raymore—so sore a desire 
had she for sympathy. But in the end 
her habit of reticence won the day, and 
she refused to betray herself, just as she 
had declined to be false to Sibylla’s 
secret. What could Kate Raymore do for 
her? To speak of her trouble would only 
be to cast a shadow over the joy of a 
friendly heart. 

When she did go, chance tempted her 
to a very mean action, and she fell before 
the temptation without the least resist- 
ance. The lights were not yet turned 
up on the staircase or in the hall, and 
Christine, left by her own request to find 
her way down-stairs, found the library 
door open—it gave on to the hall. The 
room was not lighted, either, except by 
a bright fire. She saw two figures sitting 
by the fire, and marked Jeremy’s close- 
cropped, squarish head very near Eva 
Raymore’s neatly coiled hair. She drew 
back into the gloom of the hall and wait- 
ed with a pathetic little smile on her lips. 

Eva was wondering at Jeremy. Of 
course he had said nothing of the news 
to her; indeed, she knew nothing explicit 
of Dora Hutting—she had heard only a 
hint or two from her mother. But this 
evening there was a difference in Jeremy. 
Hitherto an air of hesitation had hung 
about him; when he had said anything— 
well, anything rather marked—he would 
often retreat from it, or smooth it down, 
or give it some ordinary and perhaps 
rather disappointing explanation in the 
next sentence. This demeanor had had 
its interesting side for Eva, but it had 
also been rather disquieting; sometimes 
it had seemed almost to rebuke her for 
listening to the first sentence without 
displeasure; since the first had been open 
to the interpretation which the second so 
hastily disclaimed. 
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This evening things had changed. His 
chagrin and his relief—his grudge 
against Dora and her curate, and his 
sense of recovered liberty—joined forces. 
He did not let the grass grow under his 
feet. He engaged in the primeval art of 
courting without hesitation or reserve. 
His eyes spoke in quick glances, his 
fingers sought excuses for transient 
touches. He criticized Eva, obviously 
meaning praise where with mock audac- 
ity he ventured on depreciation. 

Eva had been sewing embroidery; 
Jeremy must have the process explained, 
be shown how to do it, and have his awk- 
ward fingers put into just the right posi- 
tion. To be sure,it was rather dark; they 
had to lean down together to get the fire- 
light. His fingers were very awkward in- 
deed, and needed a lot of arranging. 
Eva’s clear laugh rang out over this task, 
and Jeremy pretended to be very much 
hurt. Then, suddenly, Eva saw a line on 
his hand, and had to tell him what it 
meant. They started on palmistry, and 
Jeremy enjoyed himself immensely. The 
last Christine saw was when he had start- 
ed to tell Eva’s fortune, and was holding 
her hand in his, inventing nonsense, and 
not inventing it very well. 

Well or ill, what did it matter? Old or 
new—it mattered less. The whole thing 
was very old, the process as well ascer- 
tained as the most primitive method ever 
used in Jeremy’s dye-works. 

“Poor children! ” breathed Christine, 
as she stole softly away. 

She could not stand there and look on 
and listen any more; not because to lis- 
ten was mean, but because it had become 
intolerable. 

“Poor children!” Oh, the rank hy- 
pocrisy of that! Envy sharp as a knife 
cut her to the heart. She was ready to 
sob as she let herself out silently—from 
the house of love into the chilly outer air. 
She left them to their pleasure, and set 
her face homewards. But her mind and 
her heart were full of what she had seen 
—of the beauty and the pity of it; for 
must not the beauty be so short-lived? 
Had not she too known the rapture of 
that advancing flood of feeling—yes, 
though the flood flowed where it should 
not? How the memories came back—and 
with what mocking voices they spoke! 
Well had it been for her to stand outside 
and look. For of a surety never again 
might she hope to enter in. 

A man came full beneath the light of a 
street lamp. It was a figure she could 
never forget nor mistake. It was Frank 
Caylesham. He saw her and raised his 
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hat, half stopping, waiting her word to 
stop. 

She gave an involuntary little ery, al- 
most hysterical. 

“Fancy meeting you just now!” she 
gasped. 


XIX. 


CuristInE had neither desire to avoid 
nor strength to refuse the encounter. 
Her emotions had been stirred by what 
she had seen at Kate Raymore’s; they 
demanded some expression. Her heart 
went forth to a friend, forgetting for the 
moment any bitterness which attached to 
the friendship. The old attraction 
claimed her. When Caylesham said that 
it was quite dark, and there was no 
reason why he should not escort her, she 
agreed readily, and was soon babbling to 
him about Eva and Jeremy. She put her 
arm in his, talked merrily, and seemed 
very young and fresh as she turned her 
face up to his and joked fondly about 
the young people. 

None of the embarrassment which had 
afflicted her visit to his flat hung about 
her now. She had somebody to whom she 
could talk freely, at last, and she was 
happy in his society. It was a holiday— 
with a holiday’s irresponsibility about it. 
He understood her mood; he shared her 
tenderness, her pity, and her amusement 
at the youthful venturers. They talked 
gaily for a quarter of an hour, Chris- 
tine not noticing which way they went. 
Then a pause came. 

“ Are we going right?” she asked. 

“Well, not quite straight home,” he 
laughed. 

“Oh, but we must,” she said with a 
sigh. 

* He nodded, and took a turn leading 
more directly to her house. 

“T hear things are much better with 
John. I met Grantley, and he told me 
they were in much better shape.” 

“Thanks to Grantley Imason 
you!” 

“T was very glad to do it. Oh, it’s 
nothing. -I can trust old John, you 
know.” 

“Yes, he’ll pay you back. Still, it was 
good of you.” She lifted her eyes to his, 
“He knows, Frank,” she said. 

“The devil he does!” Caylesham was 
startled, and smiled wryly. 

“T don’t know why I told you that. I 
suppose I had to talk to somebody. Yes; 
Harriet Courtland told him—you remem- 
ber she knew? He made her angry by lec- 
turing her about Tom, and she told him.” 
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“He knows, by Jove, does he?” He 
pulled at his mustache; she pressed his 
arm lightly. “But, I say, he’s taken 
the money!” He looked at her in a 
whimsical perplexity. 

“So you may imagine what it is to 
me.” 

“ But he’s taken the money!” 

“How could he refuse it? It would 
have mearit ruin. Oh, he didn’t know 
when he sent me to you—he’d never have 
done that.” 

“ But he knew when he kept it?” 

“Yes; he knew then. He couldn’t let it 
go when once he’d got it, you see. Poor 
old John!” 

“ Well, that’s a strange thing! ” Cayle- 
sham’s code was infringed by John’s ac- 
tion—that was plain; but his humor was 
tickled, too. “ How did he—well, how did 
he take it?” 

“ Awful! ” she answered with a shiver. 

“But I say, you know, he kept the 
money, Christine! ” 

“That makes no difference—or makes 
it worse. Oh, I can’t tell you!” 

“Tt doesn’t make it worse for you, 
anyhow. It gives you the whip hand, 
doesn’t it?” 

She did not heed him; she was set on 
pouring out her own story. 

“Tt’s dreadful at home, Frank. Of 
course I oughtn’t to talk to you, of all 
people. But I’ve had two months and 
more of it now.” 

“ He’s not unkind to you? ” 

“Tf he was, what do I deserve? Oh, 
don’t be fierce. He doesn’t throw things 
at me, like Harriet Courtland, or beat 
me. But I ” She burst into a little 
laugh. “I’m stood in the corner all the 
time, Frank.” 

“Poor old Christine! ” 

“He won’t be friends. He keeps me 
off. I never touch his hand, or any- 
thing.” 

A long-dormant jealousy stirred in 
Caylesham. 

“Well, do you want to?” he asked 
rather bruskly. 

“ Oh, it’s all very well, but imagine liv- 
ing like that! There’s nobody to speak 
to. I’m in disgrace. He doesn’t talk 
about it, but he talks round it, you know. 
Sometimes he forgets for five minutes. 
Then I say something cheerful. Then he 
remembers and—and sends me back to 
my corner.” Her rueful laugh was not 
far from a sob. 

“But how can he ¢” 

“One good scene would have been so 
much more endurable. But all day and 
every day!” 
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Caylesham was amused, vexed, exas- 
perated. 

“ But he’s taken my money. He’s liv- 
ing on it. It’s saved him. How can he 
say anything to you after that? Haven’t 
you got your answer? Why don’t you re- 
mind him gently of that?” 

“That would hurt him so dreadfully.” 

“ Well, doesn’t he hurt you?” 

“He’d never be friends with me 
again.” 

“THe doesn’t seem particularly friendly 
now.” 

“T feel quite friendly to him. I want 
to be friends.” 

“Tt does you credit, then,” he said, 
with a sneer. 

She pressed his arm lightly again, 
pleading against his anger and his un- 
wonted failure to understand. “It would 
be an end of all hope if I threw the 
money in his teeth. He’s unhappy 
enough about it as it is.” She looked up 
as she added: “ I’ve got to live with him, 
you know, Frank.” 

Caylesham gave her a curious quick 
glance. 

“Got to'live with him?” 

“Yes; all my life,” she answered. “I 
suppose you hadn’t thought of that?” 

It was not the sort of thing which 
Caylesham was in the habit of thinking 
about, but he tried to follow her view. 

“Yes, of course. It would be better to 
be friends. But you shouldn’t let him 
get on stilts. It’s absurd, after what 
he’s done. I mean—I mean he’s done a 
much queerer thing than you have.” 

: etre old John! How could he help 
1t ¢ 

He glanced at her sharply, and was 
about to speak when she cried: 

“Why, where are we? I didn’t notice 
where we were going.” 

“We’re just outside my rooms. Come 
in for a bit.” She looked at bim in sur- 
prise and, he thought, alarm. “Just for 
a talk,” he added, laughing. 

Christine laughed, too, though reluc- 
tantly. 

“T can’t come in. I’m late now, and— 
and—really I’m ashamed to tell even 
you! Well, I’m always questioned where 
I’ve been. I have to give an account of 
every place. I have to stand. with my 
hands behind me and give an account of 
all my movements, Frank.” 

He whistled gently and compassion- 
ately. 

“ Like a schoolgirl! ” 

“How well you follow the metaphor, 
Frank! So I can’t come in. I'll go home. 
No; don’t you come.” 
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“Tl come a bit further with you. Oh, 
it’s quite dark.” 

“Well, not arm in arm!” 

“But doesn’t that look more respect- 
able?” 

“ You’re entirely incurable,” she said, 
with her old pleasure in him all revived. 

“Tt’s infernal nonsense,” he went on. 
“ Just you stand up for yourself. He’s 
debarred himself from taking up any 
such. attitude—just as much as he has 
from making any public row about it.” 

“T’ve got to live with him, Frank.” 

“ Oh, you said that before.” 

“ And I’m very fond of him.” 

“ What?” He turned to her in a gen- 
uine surprise and an obvious vexation. 

“Yes, very. I always was. We used to 
spar, but we were good friends. We don’t 
spar now; I wish we did. It’s just ici- 
ness. But I’m very fond of him.” 

“Of course, if you feel like that ? 

“T always felt like that. The only 
thing I have to care much about in life 
is getting to be friends with John again 

and I don’t suppose I ever shall.” Her 
voice fairly broke for a moment. “ That’s 
what upset me so much when I saw those 
silly children at Kate Raymore’s,” 

Caylesham looked at her. There was a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, but he patted 
her hand in a very friendly sympathy. 
Yes, she had to live with John. John’s 
conduct might be unreasonable and un- 
justifiable, but people who must be lived 
with frequently presume on that cireum- 
stance, and behave as they would not 
venture to behave if living with them 
were optional. John really had not a leg 
to stand on, if it came to an argument. 
But arguing with people you have to live 
with does not conduce to the comfort of 
living with them—especially if you get 
the better of the argument. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry for Christine, but he 
didn’t see any way out of it for her. 

“Of course there’s a funny side to it,” 
she said with a little laugh. 

“ Oh, yes, there is,” he admitted. “ But 
it’s rough luck on you.” 

“ Everything’s rough luck.” She mim- 
icked his tone daintily. “And I don’t 
suppose it’s ever anything worse. with 
you, Frank! It was rough luck ever 
meeting you, you know. And so it was 
that John wanted money and sent me 
to you. And that Harriet’s got a temper, 
and, I suppose, that we’ve got to be pun- 
ished for our sins.” She took her arm out 
of his—she had slipped it in again while 
she talked. “And here I am, just at 
home, and—and the corner’s waiting for 
me, Frank.” 
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“Tm devilish sorry, Christine.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you are. You always 
meant to be kind. Frank, if ever I do 
make friends with John, be glad, won’t 
you?” 

“[ think he’s behaved like a id 

“Hush, hush! You've always been 
prosperous—and you've’ never’ been 
good.” She laughed and took his hand. 
“So don’t say anything against poor old 
John.” 

“T tell you what—yov’re a_ brick, 
Christine. Well, good-by, my dear.” 

“ Good-by, Frank. I’m glad I met you. 
I’ve got some of it out, haven’t I? Don’t 
worry—well, no, you won’t—and if I sue- 
ceed, do try to be glad. And never a 
word to show John that I’ve told you he 
knows!” 

“T shall do just as you like about that. 
Good-by, Christine.” 

He left her a few yards from her 
house, and she stood by the door watch- 
ing his figure till it disappeared in the 
dark. He had done her much harm. He 
was not a good friend. But he was good 
to talk to, and very kind in his indolent, 
careless way. 

All the light died out of her face as 
she entered her home. John was waiting 
for her. His mind was full of how well 
things were going in the City. In the 
old days this would have been one of 
their merry, happy, united evenings. He 
would have told her of his suecess and 
“stood” a dinner and a play, and 
brought her home in the height of glee 
and good comradeship, laughing at her 
sharp sayings and admiring her dainty 
little face. All this was just what he 
wanted to do now, and his life was as 
arid as hers for want of the comradeship. 
But he would not forgive; it seemed 
neither possible nor self-respecting. 

That very weak point in his ease with 
which Caylesham had dealt so trench- 
antly made him a great stickler for self- 
respect; nothing must be done—nothing 
more—to make her think that he con- 
doned her offense or treated it lightly. It 
was part of her punishment to hear 
nothing of the renewed prosperity in the 
City, to know nothing of his thoughts or 
his doings, to be locked out of his heart. 
This was one side; the other was that 
obligation to make full disclosure of all 
she did and of how her time was spent. 
She must be made to feel the thing in 
these two ways every day. 

Yet he considered that he was treating 
her very mercifully; he was anxious to do 
that, because he was all the time in his 
heart afraid that she would throw 
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Caylesham’s money—the money which 
was bringing the renewed prosperity— 
in his face. If she did that—well, he was 
afraid of what he might do in return. 

She faced the punishment with her 
usual courage and her unfailing humor. 
There was open irony in the minuteness 
with which she catalogued her day’s do- 
ings; she did not sit down, but stood on 
the other side of his writing-table, up- 
right and with her hands actually behind 
her—because she liked the schoolgirl 
parallel which Caylesham had drawn. 
John saw the humor and felt the irony, 
but he was helpless. She did what she 
was told; he could not control the man- 
ner in which she did it. 

“And then I walked home—yes, 
walked. Didn’t take a bus, or a cab, or a 
tram, or a steam-engine. I just walked 
on my two legs, going about three miles 
an hour, and, oh, yes, taking one wrong 
turn, which makes me five minutes later 
than I ought to be. Quite a respectable 
turn—just out of the way, that’s all. 
May I go and get myself some tea?” 

He did so want to tell about his suc- 
cesses in the City. And in fact he ad- 
mired the courage and liked the irony. 
They were her own, and of her. Doing 
justice was very hard, with that provo- 
king dainty face at once resenting and 
mocking at it. But justice must be done; 
his grievance should not be belittled. 

“Tm not stopping you getting your- 
self tea. Is it a crime to ask where my 
wife’s been?” > 

“Tt’s mere prudence, I’m sure. Only 
what makes you think I should tell you 
the truth?” She had her tea now—a 
second cup—and was sipping it leisurely. 

“ At any rate, I know your account, 
and if I heard anything different 8 

“ That’s the method? I see.” Her tone 
softened. “Don’t let’s quarrel. What’s 
the good? Had a good day in the City?” 

“ Just like other days,” grunted John. 

“Nothing particular?” 

“ No.” 

“There never is now, is there?” 

He made no answer. Opening the eve- 
ning paper, he began to read it. Chris- 
tine knew what that meant. Saving what 
was unavoidable, he would talk no more 
to her that evening. 

The wound to her vanity, her thwarted 
affection, her sense of the absurdity of 
such a way of living together, all com- 
bined to urge her to take Caylesham’s 
view of the position and to act upon it— 
to make the one reply, the one defense, 
which was open to her. The very words 
she might use came into her mind as she 
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sat opposite to John at dinner. Living 
on Caylesham’s generosity—it would be 
searcely an exaggeration to say that. 
And from what motive came the bounty ? 
It would not be hard to find words— 
stinging words—to define that. John 
could have no answer to them; they must 
shame him to the soul. 

At every sullen, short word, at every 
obstinate silence, the temptation grew 
upon her. Knowing that she knew all, 
how could he have the effrontery to be- 
have in this fashion? She steeled herself 
to the fight; she was ready for it by the 
time dinner was done and they were left 
alone, John sitting in glum muteness as 
he drank his port, Christine, in her smart 
evening frock, displaying a prettiness 
which won no approving glances now. 
It was insufferable. She would do it! 

Ah, but poor old John! He had been 
through so many worries, he had so nar- 
rowly escaped dire calamity. He had 
been forced into a position so terrible. 
And they had been through so many 
things together, they had been comrades 
in fair and foul weather. What would be 
the look in his eyes when he heard that 
taunt from her? He would say little, 
since there would be little to say—but he 
would give her a look of such hopeless, 
fierce misery. No; in the end she was 
responsible for the thing, and she must 
bear the burden of it. Caylesham’s view 
might be the man’s view, perhaps the 
right view for a man to take. It could 
not be the woman’s; the wife was not 
justified in looking at it like that. No, 
she couldn’t do it. 

But neither could she go on living like 
this. Her eyes rested thoughtfully on 
him. He was looking tired and old. Poor 
old John! He wanted livening up, some 
merriment,’ a little playful petting to 
which he might respond in his roughly 
jocose, affectionately homely fashion— 
with his “old girl” and “old lady” and 
so on. He never called her “old girl” 
now. Would she hate it as much now? 
She longed for it extraordinarily, since 
it would mark happiness and forgetful- 
ness in him. Suddenly she broke out 
with a passionate question: 

“ Are we to live like this always?” 

He did not seem startled. He answered 
slowly and ponderously: 

“ What have you to complain of? Do I 
say anything? DoI reproach you? Have 
I made a row? Look at what I might 
have done! Some people would think you 

were very lucky.” 
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“You should have thought of all that 
before.” 

He took out a cigar and lit it, then 
turned his chair half way round from 
the table, and began to read his paper 
again. Christine could not bear it; she 
began to sob softly. He took no visible 
notice of her; his eyes were fixed on a 
paragraph, and he was reading it over 
and over again, not following in the least 
what it meant. She rose and walked to- 
ward the door; he remained motionless. 
She came back toward him in a hesita- 
ting way. 

“T want to speak to you,” she said, 
choking down her sobs and regaining 
composure. 

He looked up now. There was fear in 
his eyes, a hunted look which went to her 
heart. At the least invitation she would 
have thrown herself on her knees by him 
and sought every means to comfort him. 
She was thinking only of him now, and 
had forgotten Caylesham’s gay attract- 
iveness. And in face of that look in his 
eyes she could not say a word about 
Caylesham’s money. 

“T’m going away for a little while, 
John. I’m going to ask Sibylla to let me 
come down to Milldean for a bit.” 

“ What do you want to go away for?” 

“ A change of air,” she answered, smi- 
ling derisively. “I can’t bear this, you 
know. It’s intolerable—and it’s absurd.” 

“ Am I to blame for it?” 

“Vm not talking about who’s to blame. 
But I must go away.” 

“How long do you want to stay 
away?” 

“Till you want me back—till you ask 
me to come back.” He looked at her 
questioningly. “It must be one thing 
or the other,” she went on. 

“ Tt’s for me to decide what it shall be.” 

“Yes; which of the two possible 
things. It’s for you to decide that. But 
this state of things isn’t possible. If you 
don’t want me back, well, we must make 
arrangements. If you ask me to come 
back, you’ll mean that you want to for- 
get all this wretchedness and be friends.” 
Her feeling broke out. “Yes, friends 
again,” she repeated, holding her arms 
out toward him. 

“You seem to think things are very 
easily forgotten,” he growled. 

“ God knows I don’t think so,” she said. 
“Do you really think that’s what I’ve 
learned from life, John?” 

“ At any rate, I’ve got to forget them 
pretty easily!” 

She would not trust herself to argue, 
lest in the heat of contention that one 
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hand. 

“You may go for a visit. I shall ex- 
pect you back in two or three weeks.” 

“Not back to this,” she insisted. 

He shrugged his shoulders and held 
the paper up between them. 

“Tf you don’t want me back, well, I 
shall understand that. But I shan’t come 
back to this.” 

She walked to the door, and looked 
back; she could not see his face for the 
paper. She made a little despairing 
movement with her hands, but turned 
away again without saying more, and 
stole quietly out of the room. 

John Fanshaw dashed his paper to the 
ground and sprang to his feet. He gave 
a long sigh. He had been in mortal ter- 
ror—he thought she was going to talk 
about the money. That peril was past. 
He flung his cigar into the grate and 
walked up and down the room in a frenzy 
of unhappiness. 

Yes, that peril was past—she had said 
nothing. But he knew it was in her 
heart, and he knew how it must appear 
to her. Heavens, did it not appear in the 
very same way to him? But she should 
never know how he felt about it. That 
would be to give up his grievance, to 
abandon his superiority, to admit that 
there was little or nothing to choose be- 
tween them—between her, the sinner, and 
him, who profited by the sin, whose salva- 
tion the sin had been, who knew it had 
been his salvation and had accepted sal- 
vation from it. No, no; he must never 
acknowledge that. He must stick to his 
position. It was monstrous to think of 
— that his guilt was comparable to 

ers 

He sank back into his chair again and 
looked round the empty room. He 
thought of Christine up-stairs, alone, 
too. What a state of things! 

“Why did she? My God, why did 
she?” he muttered, and then fell to lash- 
ing himself once more into a_ useless 
fury, pricking his anger lest it should 
sleep, setting imagination to work on 
recollection, torturing himself, living 
again through the time of her treachery, 
elaborating all his grievance—lest, by 
chance, she should seem less of a sinner 
than before, lest by chance his own act 
should loom too large, lest by chance he 
might be weak and open his heart and 
find forgiveness for his wife and com- 
rade. 

“ By God, she had no exeuse! ” he mut- 
tered, striking the table with his fist. 
“And I—why, the thing was settled be- 
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fore I knew. It was settled, I say 
Then he thought that, if things went on 
doing well, he would be able to pay Cayle- 
sham sooner than the letter of his bond 
demanded. Then, when he had paid 
Caylesham off—ah, then the superiority 
would be in no danger, there would be no 
taunt to fear. Why, yes, he would pay 
Caylesham off quite soon. Because 
things were going so well. Now to-day, 
in the City, what a stroke he had made! 
If he were to tell Christine that! For a 
moment he smiled, thinking how she 
would pat his cheek and say “ Clever old 
John! ” in her pretty, half-derisive way; 
how she would 

He broke off with a groan. No; he 
would tell her nothing. His life was 
nothing to her—thanks to what she had 
done. Oh, he did well to be angry! 


XX. 


1» 


As soon as the first shot was fired, Tom 
Courtland struck his flag. There was no 
fight in him. His career was compro- 
mised, and his affairs were seriously in- 
volved. He resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment; he wasn’t going to wait to be 
turned out, he said, either by divorce or 
by bankruptcy, or both at once. 

He never went home now. As a last 
concession to appearances, he took a 
room at his club. Mrs. Bolton urged him 
to fight—since the thing had gone so far. 
Of course he would have to tell lies, but 
there were circumstances in which every- 
body told lies. She was ready to back him 
through thick and thin. If they could 
get Lady Harriet into the box and cross- 
examine her thoroughly, they could rely 
on a great deal of sympathy from a jury 
of husbands. It was really a good fight- 
ing case—given the lies, of course. 

But Tom was broken; he could only 
mutter that he didn’t care what they did; 
it was all over for him. His bristly hair 
began to turn a dull gray in these 
troublesome days. When he was not with 
Mrs. Bolton he was haunting the streets 
and parks, hoping to meet his girls ta- 
king their walk with the maid or with 
Suzette Bligh. Such stray encounters 
were his only clance of seeing them now 
—the only chance of ever seeing them 
in the future, he supposed, unless the 
court gave him “access.” And much 
pleasure there would be in access, with 
Harriet to tell them the sort of man 
he was before every such visit as the 
law might charingly dole out to him! 
He grumbled diseconsolately about every- 
thing—the suit, his affairs, his children, 
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the access, all of it—to Mrs. Bolton; but 
he did and tried to do nothing. He was in 
a condition of moral collapse. 

Harriet Courtland’s state was even 
worse. She was almost unapproachable 
by the children or Suzette Bligh—and 
none other tried to approach her. She 
had no friends left. Not one of Tom’s 
set was on her side; she had wearied 
them all out. The last to keep up the 
forms of friendship had been Christine 
Fanshaw. Now that was at an end, too. 
She had heard nothing from Christine. 
From the day of John’s visit there had 
been absolute silence. 

She knew well what that meant. She 
brooded fiercely over what she had done 
to Christine, her one remaining friend 
—had done not because she wanted to 
hurt Christine or to lose her friendship, 
had done with no reasonable motive at 
all, but just in blind rage, because in 
her fury she wanted to strike and wound 
John, and this had been the readiest and 
sharpest weapon. She could not get what 
she had done out of her head; she was 
driven to see what a light it cast on the 
history of her own home; it showed her 
the sort of woman she was. But she held 
on her way, and pressed on her suit. 
Realizing what she was bred in her no 
desire to change. There was no changing 
such a woman as she was—a cursed wom- 
an, as she called herself again and again. 

So there she sat, alone in her room 
save when her nervous children came 
perforce to cotver before her, alone with 
the ruin she had made, in bitter wrath 
with all about her, in bitterest wrath at 
herself. She was a terror in the house, 
and knew it. Nobody in the house loved 
her now—nay, nobody in the world. It 
had come to this because of her evil rage. 
And the rage was not satiated; it had an 
appetite still for every misfortune and 
every shame which‘was to afflict and dis- 
grace her husband. * 

Yet the thought that her girls had 
ceased to love her, or had come to hate 
her, drove her to a frenzy of anger and 
wretchedness. What had they to com- 
plain of? How dared they not love her? 
She exacted signs of love from them. 
They dared not refuse a kiss for fear 
of a blow being given in its place; but 
Harriet knew now why they kissed her 
and accepted her kisses. 

“ Little hypocrites!” she would mutter 
when they went out, accusing the work 
of her own hand. But they should love her 
—aye, and they should hate their father. 
She swore they should at least hate their 
father, even if they only pretended to 
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love her. The woman grew half mad at 
the idea that in their hearts they loved 
their father, pitied him, thought him ill- 
used, grieved. because he came no more; 
that they were, in their hearts, on their 
father’s side and against her. She wished 
they were older, so that they could be 
told all about the case. Well, they should 
be told even now, if need be, if that 
proved the only way of rooting the love 
of their father out of their hearts. 

An evil case for these poor children! 
They had no comfort save in gentle, 
colorless Suzette Bligh. To all her 
friends she had seemed a superfluous per- 
son. She used to be invited just to bal- 
ance the dinner parties, or on a stray im- 
pulse of kindness. But fate had found 
other work for her now. The once use- 
less, superfluous woman was all the con- 
solation these three children had; any 
love they got she gave them. 

She stood between them and desola- 
tion. She warned them of what temper 
their mother was in, whether it were safe 
to approach her, and with what de- 
meanor. More than once her love gave 
the meek creature courage, and she stood 
between them and wrath. Lamentable as 
the state of affairs was, Suzette had 
found a new joy in life. She took these 
children into her life and her heart, and 
became as a mother to them. Gradually 
they grew to love her. 

But none the less—perhaps all the 
more—they tormented her, bringing to 
her all the doubts and questions which 
were rife in their minds. The portentous 
word “divorce” had come to their ears 
—Harriet was not careful in her use of 
it. They connected it quickly with their 
father’s now continuous absence. What- 
ever else it might mean—and_ they 
thought it meant something bad for their 
father, to be suffered at the hands of 
their mother—they understood it at least 
to mean that he would be with them 
no more. Suzette knew nothing at all 
about “access,” and could only fence 
feebly with their questions; they ven- 
tured to put none to Harriet. They grew 
clear that their father had gone, and 
that they were to be left to their mother. 

One and all they declined such a con- 
clusion. They loved Tom; they did not 
love Harriet. Tom had always been a 
refuge, sometimes a buffer. They had no 
doubt of what they wanted. They wanted 
to go to their father, and to take Suzette 
Bligh with them. That scheme con- 
jured up the vision of a happy home, free 
from fear, where kisses would be volun- 
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teered, not exacted, and the constant 
dread would be no more. 

“But we daren’t tell mamma that,’ 
said Sophy, in a tremble at the bare idea. 

Lucy shook her head, Vera’s eyes grew 
wide. They certainly dared not go to 
Harriet with any such communication as 
that. They had been shrewd enough to 
see that they were expected to hate their 
father; Vera had been roughly turned 
out of the room merely for mentioning 
his name. 

After much consultation, carried on in 
a secrecy to which not even Suzette was 
privy, a plan was laid. They would write 
to their father and tell him that, whether 
he were sentenced to divorce or not, they 
wanted to come and live with him—and 
to bring Suzette if they might. 

“We'll say nothing about mamma. 
He'll understand,” Sophy said. 

Vera piped out in terror: 

“But when mamma finds out?” 

“We shall be gone, don’t you see?” 
eried Lucy. “ We shall ask papa to meet 
us somewhere, and he’ll take us with him, 
and then just write and tell mamma.” 

“He can say we’re sorry when he 
writes to tell mamma,” Sophy suggested. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said Vera. “It will 
be splendid, won’t it? I wish we could 
tell Suzette! ” 

The elder girls were dead against that. 
Suzette was a dear, but she was too much 
afraid of mamma; the great secret would 
not be safe with her, and if it were dis- 
covered before they were out of reach 
—significant nods expressed that situa- 
tion with absolute lucidity. 

So Sophy, who wrote the best hand, 
squared her elbows and sat down to her 
task in the schoolroom. A scout was 
posted at the foot of the stairs, another 
at the top. On the least alarm, the letter 
was to be destroyed, and the scribe would 
be discovered busy on a French exercise. 

“ Dearest papa,” Sophy wrote, “ we all 
send our love, and, please, we do not want 
to stay here now that you have gone 
away. Please let us come and live with 
you. We promise not to be troublesome, 
and Suzette might come, too, might not 
she, and look after us? Dearest papa, 
do-not make us stay here. Because we 
love you, and we want to come and live 
with you. Please tell us where to meet 
you, and we will make Suzette bring us, 
and you can take us home with you. 
Please let it be soon. We do so want to 
see you. Please do not make us stay 
here. We each of us send you a kiss and 
are your loving daughters.” 


(To be continued.) 
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was twelve o’clock. As Miss Merce- 
des O’Brien noted the fact, she 
quickened her steps to the sharp trot of 
business exigency. Her lips were firm, 
her eyes were brightly alert, and a casual 
observer would have set her at once in 
a niche among the city’s responsible 
workers. Yet she knew that in all prob- 
ability the striking of the next hour 
would see her recrossing City Hall 
Square unsuccessful, rebuffed, and 
turned forth to the company of an idle 
afternoon. 

Such had been her experience for the 
past seven days; nevertheless, she made 
this eighth assault on the work of her 
choosing as determinedly as she had 
made the very first, when the possibilities 
ranging themselves before her sanguine 
eyes had borne so close a resemblance to 
certainty that she had distinguished no 
difference. 

Miss Mercedes O’Brien was honor 
pupil of the year from the Academy of 
St.Clement, a historic institution adver- 
tised as “devoting special time to the 
interior embellishment of its pupils in 
the graces of mind and heart.” This was 
over and above the book-learning, whose 
irreproachable extent was indicated in a 
formidable list of the ’ologies appended. 

Four years under such unquestionable 
influences had given Mercedes, besides 
the interior graces stressfully set forth 
in the prospectus, an indifferent knowl- 
edge of the classics, an abiding rever- 
ence for literature, and an ardent ambi- 
tion to dedicate herself to the service of 
the strenuous goddess whose temple is in 
Grub Street and whose signet is made up 
of a pad and pencil. She had acquired 
experience in such devotion at this 
shrine as is common in convent schools. 
She could write pretty festival verses 
when the bishop of the diocese visited 
St. Clement’s. She could draw poetic in- 
ferences from the fading flowers on the 
chapel altar and the secluded beauty of 
cloistered souls. She could likewise 
weave many-adjectived cogitations on 
the gloom incited in the mind of seven- 
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teen by the last violet of the season, or 
by a Chopin nocturne played by the star 
pianist of the academy. 

Through all the four years, her talent 
had shone with steadily increasing 
brightness, her career in the world of 
letters seeming finally so assured that 
classmates stored pages of her composi- 
tion book among their dearest treasures, 
to be preserved eternally. Mercedes her- 
self entertained no more doubt of her 
destiny than did her friends. Believing 
that, to be great, one must first be bold, 
she had devoted her senior year to the 
writing of an epic on Rome, in blank 
verse, and the composition of a eycle of 
musings on the delusions of the world, 
after Omar Khayyam. Her valedictory, 
a supreme effort of poetic regret, was 
folded with reverent care and a not unde- 
fined belief that it would some day see 
the light as “an early effort of the dis- 
tinguished poet and novelist, Mercedes 
O’Brien.” 

Within a week after commencement 
day she was speeding toward New York. 
Her laurel crown was packed in her 
trunk with rather more care than had 
been bestowed on her frocks; the huge 
gold medal which was the annual prize 
for “proficiency in rhetoric and belles 
lettres” at St. Clement’s was pinned 
high on her breast. Her heart had long 
yearned for New York. In the great 
city, where light and shadow were so 
sharply defined, rested the marble from 
which she might chisel the glorious 
figure of her fame. There was unwrit- 
ten history only awaiting the pen of a 
Mercedes O’Brien to flash into life be- 
fore an astonished world. There, in 
short, lay the very center of that splen- 
dor whose faint light she had discerned 
across the blue hills engirdling St. 
Clement’s. 

Her eyes grew moist and her heart 
beat to vigorous rhythm as she watched 
the famous sky-line take shape from the 
mist of the July morning, discerning in 
its shadows the very reality of the fasci- 
nating vision of success which has led 
workers on to effort through all the 
world’s ages. 
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She lost no time in dreaming, however. 
That was not her way. Within two hours 
after landing at Desbrosses Street, she 
had ensconced herself in the fourth- 
story room of a Washington Square 
boarding-house, had written a_ letter 
home to her parents, who were awaiting 
the first trumpet blast of her fame, and 
was on her way down-town, to the mys- 
terious Row where newspapers have 
their birth. 

Hers was an uplifted feeling as she 
drank in the city life which surged about 
her. In the face of an Italian laborer she 
scented a romance of poverty—genera- 
tions of noble ancestry, whose last scion 
had fallen to the lowly craft of pick 
and shovel. She told herself that he had 
a face like Da Vinci’s Christ, and men- 
tally put him down for future literary 
use. Each moment was fraught with a 
fresh interest, and when she heard the 
announcement “Park Row!” it was 
with quicksilver running through her 
veins that she clutched her little roll 
of manuscript and stepped forth to seek 
her fate. 


II. 


Mr. JENKINS, city editor of the Daily 
Record, was busy over his day’s assign- 


ments when she stopped beside his desk 


—the fifth on her tabulated list. Mr. 
Jenkins hated applications from women, 
but he resigned himself to listen to her 
plea; and though his trained sense de- 
tected the novice before she had spoken 
ten words, a touch of kindred spirit 
awoke in him at her determined voice. 

“Tt’s pretty hard for an inexperienced 
person to get a foothold on a New York 
paper,” he said. 

“T didn’t expect it to be easy,” was her 
ready reply, and he smiled appreciatively 
at her matter-of-fact acceptance of diffi- 
culty. 

“ How do you know you would like re- 
porting?” he asked then, moved by a de- 
sire to probe a little into the motives of 
this youthful aspirant, whose Irish blue 
eyes twinkled at his dry remarks, and 
whose fluffy red hair made a pleasant 
brightness before his eyes. 

“T want to be a writer,” she said. 

Jenkins’ lips twitched. 

“But, my dear young lady, to be a re- 
porter does not necessarily include be- 
ing a writer,” he said, out of the depths 
of weary experience at the city desk. 
“The vast majority of reporters are any- 
thing but writers. In fact, a writer 
makes rather a poor reporter, because he 
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thinks more about his phrases than about 
his news—and it’s news we're after, 
every time.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was Mercedes’ 
answer, one little balloon tumbling down 
out of her sky at this plain presentation 
of an unsuspected fact. 

“But Pll take your name, and if——” 

“Oh, don’t say you'll send for me!” 
she cried, more impulsively than was 
her wont, for Jenkins, despite his jokes, 
had a tendency to inspire confidence in 
all who met him—an unlucky quality 
which made him a favorite target for 
the army of would-be recruits always 
marching through New York newspaper- 
dom. 

“Well, really, I haven’t anything for 
you,” he said. “My list is full. How- 
ever much I might appreciate you, I 
couldn’t place you without knocking 
some one else out, and that would hardly 
be fair, since they’re rather a decent lot 
just now.” 

“Oh, no,” she agreed, “I wouldn’t 
think of such a thing! But surely there’s 
always a chance for the person who is on 
hand? Just let me come in every day or 
two, to see if something hasn’t turned up 
for me.” 

“Sure!” was Jenkins’ ready response. 
“Come early and often, my dear young 
lady, and if the President’s wife wants 
to be interviewed, or somebody’s new 
frock comes begging for a description— 
why, there you are!” 

Highly elated at this first step on the 
high road, this actual acquaintance with 
an Editor—they always capitalized the 
professions at St. Clement’s—Mercedes 
went home to her fourth-story room to 
begin her Italian romance, and to make 
out a businesslike list of the magazines 
to which she intended to contribute. 

The next day found her abroad early, 
drinking in the life of the city streets 
and intoxicating her heart with the rich- 
ness of it all for literary purposes. Not 
love stories, cried her intrepid youth, but 
the other things, the broken hearts, the 
blasted ambitions, the humble efforts 
which merged in this great ebb and flow 
—for them she pitched her tent, earn- 
estly inviting them to display them- 
selves so that she might study them. 

There was nothing sordid in what she 
saw. The beggar in his dingy rags was a 
picture of fascinating realism. The cold- 
est facts were wrapped with glamour to 
her unaccustomed eyes, and in every 
passer-by she saw some touch of ro- 
mance. The forest of masts below the 
Brooklyn Bridge struck sharply to her 
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realization a sense of the complicated 
life of the globe; she felt that each slen- 
der shape outlined against the sky was 
a tangible bond between the New York 
dweller in flats and the dusky spice- 
grower of Ceylon, or perhaps some 
“canny Scot” working away among his 
looms in the very haunts of Alan Breck 
and Robin Oig. 

When noon came she sauntered up 
Broadway, stopping for luncheon in a 
restaurant whose proprietor fascinated 
her by his Frenchiness; but before one 
o'clock she was presenting herself to Mr. 
Jenkins, in company with a dozen or 
more men receiving their afternoon 
assignments and promptly setting forth 
to thresh the news out of them. 

For all her brave speeches, she was 
but a convent girl, sheltered hitherto in 
the safe nook which cloistered teachers 
are apt to build for their pupils. The 
sight of this busy life, unwinding its in- 
tricacy before her eyes, abashed her. Be- 
fore these hurrying men, some of whom 
had gray shadows in their hair, she sud- 
denly felt very young and inefficient. 
Her mantle of greatness, woven so lov- 
ingly by the honest admiration of her 
schoolmates, seemed to slip down from 
her, shoulders, leaving her an insignifi- 
cant and inexperienced climber, at the 
foot of a mountain of impossible height. 

Mr. Jenkins, too, was a little worried 
that day, and spoke rather shortly to the 
solitary lingerer after the men had gone. 

“Nothing to-day, Miss O’Brien!” 
Then, as he realized the pathos of this 
small atom in the world of work, a sud- 
den chivalric motive prompted him to 
add, a trifle more gently: “ But come to- 
morrow—something may turn up.” 

Bless you, overworked, harassed sifter 
of news, for those concluding words! 
They arrested a shower of tears already 
welling up from a heart still near enough 
to childhood’s springs to flow readily; 
and they sent that heart home, a little 
chastened, perhaps, in reaction after the 
morning’s glowing hope, but ready to be 
up and domg as soon as another day 
should come. 

But the next day it was the same, and 
the next and the next—until seven 
leaves had been pulled off the Shake- 
speare calendar which Mercedes studied 
reverently each morning. Letters home, 
however, had been strictly optimistic, 
bringing answers which teemed with the 
encouragement of honest faith. Her 
mother wrote that she was praying for 
her success; her father, with masculine 
respect for the tangible, privately 
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slipped a twenty-dollar bill into the let- 
ter. She received this just as she was 
starting forthfor her eighth presenta- 
tion to Mr, Jenkins, and she stopped in 
the shadow of Garibaldi’s statue to read 
it. 

She was not quite sure about Gari- 
baldi, his having béen.a name tabooed in 
the hero gallery of the convent; but with 
a broadening sense of artistic exaltation, 
she flung up a friendly smile to the old 
patriot, who seemed to look down beney- 
olently upon her youth. She felt tender 
faith in her mother’s prayers, and there 
was a delightful exhilaration in her fa- 
ther’s gift, so that she finally wended her 
way more blithely than ever, hastening 
her steps as she noted that it was twelve 
o’clock, as if she was sure of receiving 
the coveted assignment to-day. 

She was scarcely disappointed at 
Jenkins’ shake of denial, which had be- 
come familiar to her by this time. In- 
stead of going forth immediately to seek 
fresh material for the growing heap of 
new manuscript on her table, she strolled 
to one of the office windows, to gaze out 
at the hurrying crowd below. Standing 
there, she felt, rather than saw, a tall 
man emerge from an inner room and 
stride to the city editor’s desk. 

“ There is a pilgrimage to some church 
to-day,” the tall man said to Jenkins. “I 
saw the crowds as I came down-town, 
and heard people talking about it. It 
seems some miracle has been reported, 
and a lot of cripples are coming to be 
cured.” 

“T know,” said Jenkins, diving into 
the recesses of his memory for the par- 
ticular facts regarding this pilgrimage. 
“Tt’s St. Anne’s Church, and they have 
some sort of a bone of the old lady on 
exhibition. A girl from Baltimore claims 


-she was cured by touching it, and hun- 


dreds of people have been going there all 
week.” 

The tall man—who was no other than 
Fordham, subnamed the Mikado, mana- 
ging editor of the Record—nodded his 
head. 

“T think it might be worth featuring,” 
he observed. “ There’s a special service 
to-day.” 

Now, Jenkins was a city editor through 
and through, arrived at his present desk 
by rightful gradation through the posts 
of police reporter, morgue reporter, and 
political man. He had, therefore, an in- 
finitesimal valuation of the place of mir- 
acles in this century of tottering thrones 
and vanishing creeds. His mind’s eye, 
however, abnormally developed by the ex- 
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igencies of his profession, saw alluring 
possibilities of a satirical setting-forth 
of the fruits of sanctity which the long 
dead St. Anne had left resident in her 
preserved bone, and he nodded assent. 

“JT haven’t a man in just now,” he 
said; then, following Fordham’s eye to 
Mercedes, he had a sudden inspiration. 

“ She’s an aspirant,” he said, adding, 
as Fordham looked doubtful, “ but she’s 
red-headed, and I never knew a _ red- 
headed woman yet who couldn’t do any- 
thing she set out to do.” 

So it was that in something less than 
ten minutes Miss Mereedes O’Brien, 
honor pupil of St. Clement’s, embryo 
authoress, tentative poetess, had added 
to these dignities the humble but tan- 
gible one of reporter for the Daily 
Record, and was speeding toward the 
shrine of St. Anne. 

“Touch it up with a little humor,” 
Jenkins had said to her, “if you ean.” 

And she knew that she could! Her 


name was not O’Brien for nothing! 


Ill. 


Tue pilgrims were already assembling 
for the afternoon service when Mercedes 
arrived at the church. All kinds and con- 
ditions of people were there; all ages 
and sizes, too, but there was a notable 
preponderance of femininity, which fact 
brought to her mind an instant phrase of 
deseriptive humor. 

“Propelled by Petticoats!” 

She was too new to realize the value of 
alliteration in a head-line, but she felt 
that the sentence was a striking one, and 
resolved to use it early in her write-up. 

No sooner had she passed the church 
door, however, than a difference made 
itself apparent in her feclings. Outside, 
with the rattle of the commercial city 
in her ears, and the amused or contemp- 
tuous looks of passers-by, the pushing 
crowd of devotees had seemed a fit sub- 
ject for satire. Within, a different spirit 
dwelt. The shafts of chastened light, 
stained crimson or purple by the big 
windows, touched coarse faces to a cer- 
tain nobility and finer ones to real spir- 
ituality; The faint flavor of incense 
which hung in the air carried her back 
with a bound to the convent Ghapel on 
Sunday afternoons, when the white- 
veiled girls had sung the “ O Salutaris ” 
in coneert, bending and swaying at the 
signal of the altar bell, like a field of 
lilies, and feeling in their young hearts 
every throb of the beautiful musie. 

Mercedes felt her ideas of the pilgrim- 
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age expand; and when the priest ap- 
peared, bearing the gold-shrined relic, 
the new reporter for the Daily Record 
had faded out of sight, while Miss Mer- 
cedes, St. Clement’s poet-pupil, was 
kneeling, wide-eyed and reverent, at the 
altar rail. 

Beside her was a crippled boy, held in 
place by his mother’s hands; and as the 
relic approached him she felt his slender 
body tremble violently. Her eyes caught 
some of the glowing rapture which light- 
ed his face, and to her heart, already 
soaring high, it seemed only a natural 
result that he should stagger to his feet 
and make his way alone through the 
kneeling crowd, after touching the ex- 
tended relie with his lips. 

Carried onward by an emotion which 
seemed to uplift her on wings, she fol- 
lowed the crowd that surged around the 
cripple, whose sharp, inarticulate cries 
were mingled with loudly uttered pray- 
ers. 

“Glory to the blessed relic!” his 
mother was saying, while tears streamed 
down her cheeks and she made little dabs 
at his face and hunched shoulders. “ But 
are ye sure, darlin’? Can ye really walk 
without the erutch? Yell not fall, 
now /’ 

The little worn crutch was sent spin- 
ning into the vestibule in answer. 

“T felt it the very minute it touched 
me!” he cried. “I knew I’d be eured; I 
knew it!” 

“Bless his heart, that he did!” ecor- 
roborated the mother. “The faith of 
him made me ashamed of my doubting. 
Oh, it’s a blessed day for us, this day!” 

Two red spots glowed in the boy's 
cheeks, and though Mercedes noted that 
his thin legs trembled pitifully, he 
avowed excitedly that he could run if he 
wanted to. 

‘St. Vitus’ dance he had,” his mother 
told the ring of eager spectators. “ He 
got it in a fire we had, five years ago 
come Easter, and after the first month 
he never walked without the eruteh. We 
had him twice at the hospital, but it 
didn’t do a bit of good. The doctors said 
it was mental—that Jimmy wouldn't 
make the will effort to get well—as if 
anybody could make head or tail out of 
such talk! But last week, when the girl 
was cured, Jimmy took a turn, and he 
give me no peace, night nor day, till I 
brung him. Ah, but itll be the proud 
day for Jim Haley when he sees his lad 
valk agaia!” 

With Semething of the uplifted im- 
pulse of the believing pilgrims, Mercedes 
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SE os 


SHE'S RED-HEADED, AND I NEVER KNEW A RED-HEADED WOMAN YET WHO COULDN’T DO ANYTHING 


SHE SET OUT TO DO.” 


followed in their wake. Some dim re- 
membranece of her reportorial errand 
prompted her to note street addresses 
and neighborhoods, but for the most part 
she moved upon a higher inspiration 
than comes from business motives. 
When Jimmy put aside the supporting 
arms and strutted alone to the door of 


his father’s shop, she felt herself on the 


verge of tears. When, with a mighty 
shout, the big man rushed forth to swing 
the little one to his shoulder, showering 
promiscuous invitations to the saloon on 
the corner, her eyes really brimmed with 
the emotion swelling her heart. 

She thought it over as she rode down- 
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town. Her reverent awe was disturbed 
by a dull sense of unworthiness as she 
remembered the spirit in which she had 
gone to the church. “ Propelled by Petti- 
coats ”—the proudly built phrase started 
forth from her memory to stand before 
her accusingly, making her cheeks burn 
with its flippant meaning. She seemed to 
see St. Anne looking reproachfully at 
her from the shadows; and then suddenly 
her wings spread again, for she felt in 
herself a messenger of that blessed de- 
parted one to maimed and suffering man- 
kind. 

Mr. Jenkins was not in when she 
reached the Record oftice, but she did not 
wait for instructions about her article. 
Finding an unoceupied desk, she became 
so absorbed in her work that the right- 
ful owner had not the courage to dis- 
possess her. With fingers inked to the 
knuckles by the unaccustomed stub, she 
wrote as she had never written before. 

When she laid her pile of manuscript 
before Jenkins, two hours later, his lips 
formed themselves into a whistle of dis- 
may. His idea had been to give the story 
a column, or less, in a corner where it 
was his habit to place matter of more or 
less farcical interest. Mentally he 
cursed the necessity for boiling down the 
three-column “story” before him, and 
it was with no gentle hand that he 
slapped aside the first page. But as he 
read, his eyebrows went gradually higher 
until they were lost in the shock of hair 
overhanging his face. When he finished 
he flashed one keen glance at Mercedes, 
who sat near him, nervously awaiting his 
verdict, then gathered utp the heap of 
closely written pages and took them to 
the manager’s office. 

He was gone for some time. When he 
came out, Mercedes, who had written 
most of her elation and all of her 
strength away, approached him timidly. 

“Tt wasn’t quite what I wanted,” he 
said a little dryly, as she looked up at 
him almost piteously; “but Pll fix it up 
for use.” 

She hurried out, and home, to weep 
herself to sleep. 

The managing editor, the very Mikado 
himself, brought out her story about the 
time the weeping began. 

“Redundant, of course,” he said to 
Jenkins; “but full of fire. Cut out the 
preaching at the end, and it’s the best 
written stuff we’ve had for some time. 
Just send that young woman in to me if 
she ealls to-morrow.” 

Mercedes did eall, of course; a little 
later than usual, downeast and humble 


because of the cutting of the “ preach- 
ing.” That had been the peroration of 
her story, in which she had admonished 
her fellows according to the ideals of St. 
Clement’s, warning them that mountains 
of illness and inefticieney—she had been 
especially proud of that bit—might still 
be moved by faith. 

She was too new to realize the honor 
of a position on the editorial page. 
where a judiciously penciled version of 
“The Miracle at St. Anne’s” had been 
placed. She felt miserably that she had 
somehow failed to come up to editorial 
expectations—her fine phrasing being 
inadequate to replace the humor which 
had been desired. 

She was scarcely reassured by Mr. 
Jenkins’ message that the manager de- 
sired to see her, but she went into his 
office obediently, looking more like a 
simple schoolgirl than ever. 

“What made you write up that St. 
Anne story as you did?” asked the great 
man, after a preliminary greeting. 

Mercedes’ face flamed, but she 
swered bravely: 

“JT went with the intention of—sort of 
making fun of it. Mr. Jenkins told me 
to touch it up with a little humor, and 
at first I saw everything in the laugh- 
able light; but afterwards, inside, with 
all those people kneeling, the light shi- 
ning over their heads and the incense 
floating up like a cloud of prayer ”—it 
was the St. Clement’s Mercedes who was 
talking now—* I could not see anything 
but the right—how faith can do any- 
thing, no matter what, once we give our- 
selves up to it.” 

Mr. Fordham was looking at her in- 
tently, but she went on, the rose in her 
round cheeks deepening: “I felt that I 
had committed a sin in wanting to ridi- 
cule it, and when I wrote I was just 
writing my own feelings.” 

“Well, they do you eredit!” was the 
unexpected and most exalting rejoinder. 
“There are some places where religion 
undefiled does a lot of good, and chiet 
of these is a woman’s heart. It’s a 
good thing to find some one in earnest 
oceasionally; and if you just keep so, 
youll be able to do some good special 
work for us.” 

Mercedes clasped her hands raptur- 
ously, seareely able to believe her ears. 

“Do you mean it?” she eried happily. 
“Am I in?” 

Mr. Fordham smiled—a more fatherly 
smile than often found lodgment on his 
editorial lips. 

‘You are in,” 


an- 


he replied. 
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OVER A JUMP—A TYPICAL SCENE AT A RACE FOR THE STEEPLECHASE HORSES. 


The Thoroughbreds of 1904. 


BY JOSEPH FREEMAN MARSTEN. 


THE HORSES MOST LIKELY TO BE THE CHAMPIONS OF THE 
TRACKS DURING THE COMING SUMMER—THE PROSPECT FOR A 
BANNER YEAR ON THE AMERICAN TURF, 


OWHERE is the American craving 
for a champion in every branch of 
sport better illustrated than on the turf, 
Nowhere does public admiration center 
with keener enthusiasm than upon the 
past and present champions of the thor- 
oughbred world. 

For the last two decades, each year 
has brought forward some turf idol 
which has received its meed of praise 
from the admiring populace. Some 
seasons, indeed, have produced several 
aspirants for championship honors. In 
this way there has grown up a long 
list of honor in the thoroughbred world, 
and hereon are enrolled such classic 
names as Domino, Tenny, Sir Walter, 
Raceland, Salvator, Lowlander, Ramapo, 
Ben Brush, Loantaka, Henry of Navarre, 
Hamburg, Hastings, Jean Beraud, Pon- 


tiac, Pessara, Lamplighter, Banquet, and 
a host of others. 

It is the natural desire of every 
owner of thoroughbreds to possess a 
ehampion which will show. sufficient 
prowess to have its name enrolled be- 
side the famous horses of turf-history. 
There are pessimists who deery the 
racers of to-day, and hark back at every 
opportunity to the champions of the 
past. Their opinion, however, does not 
prevail with horsemen in general. 

The present year bids fair to produce a 
cluster of turf stars. No single horse 
stood out as the unquestioned champion 
of 1903. This was in direct contrast to 
1902, when Gold Heels was the horse of 
the year, and no other pressed the son of 
The Bard and Heel and Toe for the 
premier honors. Last year, however, it 
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was impossible to pick a recognized 
champion, so evenly matched were Me- 
Chesney, Waterboy, Irish Lad, Afri- 
cander, and Hermis. In the two-year-old 
division the task of. awarding the blue 
ribbon was easier, and it was generally 
admitted that Hamburg Belle and High- 
ball, filly and colt, carried off the honors. 
It is from the ranks of the older horses, 
however, that the turf idol is chosen, and 
not among the two-year-olds, which are 
only beginning a career. 


IN 1904. 


Never were the prospects so bright for 
a banner year on the American turf as 
in this spring of 1904. The racing asso- 
ciations and jockey clubs are offering 
richer purses than ever before. In the 
East, the Suburban Handicap and the 
Brooklyn Handicap will each have a 
guaranteed eash value of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, while the Harlem National 
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Handicap, in the West, will be worth 
fifteen thousand dollars. The value of 
the American Derby, the great three- 
year-old classic of the West, will be 
twenty-five thousand dollars, while for 
the inaugural running of the Chicago 
Derby ten thousand dollars is offered. 

To compete for these rich prizes some 
twenty thousand horses will be placed in 
training. The aggregate value of the 
thoroughbreds will be more than fifteen 
million dollars, while the expense of 
maintaining the various stables will be 
fully ten millions. The total amount of- 
fered in stakes and purses this year in 
the United States is more than ten mil- 
lions. From the figures of 1903 it is esti- 
mated that the publie will pay fifteen 
millions to see thoroughbreds race during 
the season, while no less than fifty mil- 
lions of dollars will change hands _ be- 
tween bookmakers and bettors. 

These figures, of course, are only ap- 






































LAND OF CLOVER, THE CHAMPION STEEPLECHASE HORSE OF 1903, WHICH 
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proximate, but they serve to show what a 
hold the thoroughbred turf has in Amer- 
ica to-day. Some idea of the profits 


earned by the race-tracks around New 
York may be gathered from the fact that 
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St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, San Francisco, Toronto, Bos- 
ton, Little Rock, and Louisville. 

One of the important events of the 
year will be the running of the fifty- 
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MCCHESNEY, THE GREAT WESTERN HORSE THAT WAS A LEADING CLAIMANT OF THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN 1903, AND THAT WILL RACE AS A FIVE-YEAR-OLD THIS SUMMER. 


one of the prominent associations has 
paid dividends for the last five years at 
the rate of fifty per cent per annum. 
The stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Jockey Club, which held its inaugural 
meeting in 1903, reeeived ten per cent 
the first year. 

That the racing fever is contagious, 
and that the American public wants to 
see the thoroughbreds compete, may be 
inferred from the fact that new race- 
courses are springing up throughout the 
country. Meetings are scheduled for 
1904 at Kansas City, Los Angeles, Hot 
Springs, and Buffalo, in addition to the 
regular meetings at New York, Chieago, 


thousand-dollar World’s Fair Handicap, 
at St. Louis, in June. It was hoped to 
attract horses from England, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Australia to this 
race, but foreign complications, and the 
difficulty of shipping horses in training 
confined the entries to American-bred 
animals. The  contest,. nevertheless, 
promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing of the year, and the winner will prob- 
ably have a strong claim on the echam- 
pionship of 1904. 

The death of William Collins Whitney, 
the greatest patron of the American 
turf, came as a heavy blow to all inter- 
ested in the “sport of kings” in the 
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HAMBURG BELLE, THE CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLD 


1903, ONE OF THE SPEEDIEST FILLIES SEEN IN 


RECENT. YEARS. 


United States, and even in England, but 
it will not dim the splendor of the pres- 
ent season. The deceased turfman’s 
horses will be campaigned in the colors 
of his son’s partner, Herman B. Duryea, 
and the immense breeding interests of 
the lamented master of La Belle Stud 
will be kept intact and perpetuated. 

The loss of the elder Whitney will be 
most keenly felt at Saratoga. This race- 
course, often termed the Newmarket 
of America, was the late millionaire’s 
pride and hobby, and he expended time 
and money upon it with a lavish hand. It 
was his desire to make it the equal of the 
famous English race-tracks, and how 
well he succeeded those who sojourned 
at Saratoga during the last racing sea- 
son know. . 

THE PROBABLE STARS OF 1904. 

It remains to give a brief considera- 
tion to the horses which will be seen in 
public this year, for, after all, it is the 
horses and not the people or the purses 
which actually make the sport. 

The two-year-olds which will race for 


the first time in 1904 need no attention. 
These are, of necessity, an entirely un- 
known quantity, and it is useless to spec- 


ulate about them. Suflice it to say that 
among them will be the sons’and daugh- 
ters of some of the most famous living 
sires and brood mares, and doubtless 
many a coming turf champion will first 
sport the colors this year. 

Of the two-vear-olds of 1903, which of 
course are the three-year-olds of 1904, 
the best was undoubtedly Hamburg Belle, 
last year’s Futurity winner. Indeed, the 
daughter of Hamburg is without a doubt 
one of the speediest fillies seen in recent 
years. If she can carry out the promise 
she gave last vear, she is sure to win 
a high place in the annals of the present 
season. 

The rest of last year’s two-year-olds 
were not a lot of world-beaters. Still, 
there were excellent performers among 
them. Some of those likely to be heard 
from during the coming summer are 
Highball, Magistrate, Broomstick, Au- 
dience, Pulsus, Delhi, Palmbearer, Is- 
raelite, Conjurer, Dimple, St. Valentine, 
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Stalwart, Dick Bernard, Adbell, Ort 
Wells, Ormonde’s Right, Beldame, Ocean 
Tide, Joecund, Baseful, Raglan, Montre- 
sor, and Hippocrates. 

Some of the richest stakes, including 
the American Derby, the Chicago Derby, 
the Lawrence Realization, and_ the 
Withers, are for three-year-olds. More- 
over, the fact that Irish Lad and Afri- 
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winning four-year-olds. It will be re- 
ealled that Africander, one of the cham- 
pion three-year-olds of last year, was 
only an ordinary two-year-old. Irish Lad, 
on the other hand, was one of the best 
two-year-olds of his year. 

Nor are these uncertainties confined to 
a racer’s second and third years. The 
same thing applies to the all-aged horses. 
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AUDIENCE, A LIKELY THREE-YEAR-OLD, AND HER 
PITTSBURG 


cander—two  three-year-olds—won the 
Brooklyn Handicap and the Suburban 
Handicap last year, defeating in each 
instance fields made up of the best all- 
aged handicap horses in training, has 
induced owners to enter the three-year- 
olds liberally this year in all-aged events. 
The progress of the season will test their 
wisdom in doing so. 

In making a forecast for a year of 
racing, one must remember that the de- 
velopment of a thoroughbred is a most 
uncertain proposition, and that the 
horses which will race this summer will 
all be a twelvemonth older than in 1903. 
To date there have been no untoward 
happenings. It does not always follow, 
however, that the best two-yexr-olds 
make the best three-year-olds, or that the 
speediest three-year-olds develop into 


OWNER, CAPTAIN S. S. BROWN, THE WELL-KNOWN 
TURFMAN. 


Hermis was the champion three-year- 
old of 1902, yet he made a sorry showing 
as a four-year-old in the early part of 
1903, and it was not until late in the sea- 
son that the son of Hermence and Katy 
of the West showed really good form. 
Waterboy, which last year divided the 
four-year-old championship with Me- 
Chesney, was but an indifferent three- 
vear-old. It is impossible to anticipate 
the form that a horse will show from 
year to year. 

The four-year-olds which bid fair to 
be most prominent this year are African- 
der, Irish Lad, Shorthose, Savable, The 
Picket, Golden Maxim, Charles Elwood, 
Hurstbourne, Lord of the Vale, Acefull, 
Mizzen, Whorler, Reliable, Eugenia 
Bureh, High Chaneellor, Injunction, 
River Pirate, Claude, Meltonian, Grey 
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WATERBOY, WHICH LAST YEAR, AS A FOUR-YEAR-OLD, WAS MCCHESNEY’S CHIEF RIVAL FOR THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 






































MAGISTRATE, OWNED BY AUGUST BELMONT, ONE OF THE BEST TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF 1903. 
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BROOMSTICK, OWNED BY CAPTAIN S. S. BROWN, 


YEAR-OLD 


Friar, Buttons, Stamping Ground, Res- 
ervation, and Toboggan. Some of the 
most likely American horses in training 
to-day are included in this list, and there 
is seareely one which does not stand a 
chance to become the champion of 1904. 
Acefull, it may be remembered, was 
shipped to England to start in last year’s 
Derby. The son of Mirthful, however, 
failed to make a good showing in the 
great English classic. 

There remains only the all-aged divi- 
sion of horses. The four-year-olds belong 
by right in this classification, but have 
already been taken up as a_ separate 
Waterboy and> MeChesney—the 
two champions of 19083—are in the divi- 
sion, as are such well-known performers 
as Hermis, Heno, Advance Guard, Major 
Daingerfield, Gunfire, Runnels, Grand 
Opera, Franeesco, Igniter, IJIunter 
Raine, Bonnibert, Herbert. New York, 
City Bank, Flving Torpedo, and South 
Trimble, not to name a hundred others. 

It is among these horses that the prob- 
able winners of the rich spring handi- 
caps are sought. These are the tried 
campaigners which go lame in the heat 
of a stirring contest. but walk out of the 
lameness in less than an hour. These are 


class. 


A 
THIS SUMMER. 


PROMISING HOKSE THAT WILL RACE AS A THREE- 


the horses which are shipped from one 
end of the country to the other, and are 
raced from spring until fall without ces- 


sation. These are the bread-winners 
which race for money as well as glory, 
and it is from these game old campaign- 
ers that the turf idols are usually chosen. 
Imp, Advance Guard, Banastar, Charen- 
tus, Hlerbert—what names are these to 
eonjure with! Tlow sportsmen love to 
trust their dollars on the speed and 
stamina of these equiné gladiators! 


THE STEEPLECHASE HORSES. 


It would be unfair, however, to come 
to a conclusion without a word bestowed 
upon the steeplechase division. There 
are many who care more for a good con- 
test over the jumps than for a dozen 
races on the flat. 

The outlook for the season among the 
timber-toppers is excellent. There will 
be no hurdle races, however, for the 
stewards have decided that this form of 
sport is too dangerous, as practised in 
America, and have abolished it. This 
means that there will be more races 
through the field, and more money dis- 
tributed among the ‘cross-country per- 
formers. The spring meeting of the 
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Country Club of Brookline, at Clyde 
Park, near Boston, is always one of the 
best meets of the year for the steeple- 
chasers. Here the best jumpers in train- 
ing meet to compete for classic events. 
The ’cross-country races‘at Washington 
are also a great attraction, and the same 
is true of the events at Morris Park. The 
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Filon d’Or, Cheval d’Or, The Ragged 
Cavalier, Mystic Shriner, Rising Sun, 
Judge Phillips, Zenus, Double Thong, 
and R. B. Sack. 

No American horse has won as much 
as a hundred thousand dollars in stakes 
and purses since the time of Sir Walter, 
a decade ago. There are no less than fif- 






































IRISH LAD, WINNER OF LAST YEAR’S BROOKLYN HANDICAP, AND ONE OF THE MOST LIKELY FOUR-YEAR- 
OLDS OF 1904. 


fact that gentlemen riders often take the 
saddle in steeplechases has tended to 
make these events popular with the hunt- 
ing clubs, and with society in general. 
Land of Clover, a five-year-old gelding, 
by Flatlands—Luecky Clover, was the 
champion steeplechase horse of 1903, and 
won a tidy sum for “ Mr. Chamblet.” 
Lavator, the property of J. W. Colt, was 
a close second; and both these horses will 
race during the present year. Other 
steeplechase horses which will be ecam- 
paigned are Tankard, Adjidaumo, The 
Virginian, Walter Cleary, Jim Newman, 


teen horses this year, however, which 


have such large “bank aceounts” to 
start the season with as to make it pos- 
sible that one or more of them will pass 
that coveted mark. The list ineludes 
Africander, Major Daingerfield, Irish 
Lad, Advanee Guard, Savable, Waterboy, 
McChesney, Hermis, Gold Heels, Ham- 
bure Belle, Highball, Claude, Mizzen, 
The Picket, and Shorthose. The amounts 
which these horses have already won 
range from eighty-six thousand dollars 
to the credit of Africander to thirty-one 
thousand dollars for Shorthose. 
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A Game of Tag. 
I. 


Tue school, Miss Irene declared, was 
completely demoralized. She demanded 
the reason for the demoralization as en- 
ergetically as if she expected the class 
to rise in a body and chant out its 
shortcomings unitedly, as the congre- 
gation confesses that it has done those 
things which it ought not to have done. 
The elass looked startled, sheepish or 
amused, according to its individual pro- 
clivities, but made no answer. 

“ Toby Greenow, you are smiling very 
knowingly,” snapped Miss Irene. “ Per- 
haps you can tell me why none of you 
are paying any attention to work/” 

Toby giggled, and slid down behind his 
desk as far as was compatible with 
safety. 

“No?” Miss Irene’s manner was full 
of pedagogic acidity. “ And can’t you, 
Willie Jones?” 

* Please, Miss Irene, I think it’s be- 
eause Toby and Ned——” 

“Aw, tell-tale!” ‘“ Gabble-gabble- 
gabble!” “ Loose-tongue!” “ Can’t you 
be quiet?” 

Sueh were the murmurs that greeted 
Willie Jones’ well-meant efforts to ex- 
plain the restless, inattentive high 
spirits of the class. He subsided, red and 
embarrassed. 

Miss Irene, who generally listened to 
the counselings of wisdom in regard to 
the management of her difficult class, 
and seldom faced a direct issue with its 
members, permitted Willie to keep 
silence. But she was not lenient toward 
Toby Greenow. 

“Toby Greenow,” she said sharply, 
“vou may remain after school. Any 
other boy whom I catch whispering, 
nudging, and giggling will also remain 
after school. I may send him to the 
principal.” 

She was determined to be particularly 
hard on Toby, beeause her heart, for a 
conflict of reasons, particularly yearned 
toward him. The impression prevailed in 
the class that Toby was “ teacher’s pet,” 
despite his unlikeness to the customary 
figure of the teacher’s pet. Toby was 


round and freckled and ruddy; he had 
honest, merry, blue eyes and a stubborn 
young mouth. He had a rough shock of 
hay-colored hair, one’ strand of which, 
at the back of the crown, always waved 
defiance to the world. Mishap was his 
daily lot. He tore his clothes and barked 
his shins; he skinned his knuckles and 
blacked his eyes, and generally battered 
himself with a sort of lovable, whole-. 
hearted impetuosity. He was in fact as 
much like his Uncle Austen Greenow as 
twelve years old may be like thirty; for 
Austen was merry and kind and honest, 
impetuous and hopelessly obstinate. 

It has been said that among the pupils 
Toby rested under the suspicion of being 
teacher’s pet. Among the pupils’ 
parents, Austen Greenow’s place in Miss 
Irene’s affections was Correspondingly 
fixed. 

Miss Irene’s work that afternoon pro- 
ceeded to some such accompaniment as 
this: 

“Te will wait for me to come to my 
senses, will he’ He will wait a long time! 
It isn’t a question of what I desire, it’s 
a question of what is right! I waited for 
an explanation, I am waiting for an ex- 
planation. It’s only self-respecting that 
I should wait. No man shall ever think 
that I cared so much for him as to be 
willing to sacrifice all womanly pride to 
my affection. Division A to the black- 
board! Division B may read in their 
geographies. It isn’t my fault, and I'll 
never give in, never! And, oh dear, 
neither will he! Find the lowest common 
denominator ”—and so on. 

Again and again she reviewed the 
quarrel with Austen. She revolved in her 
mind the taunts she had been able to 
fling at him; she took a fatuous pride in 
their phrasing. But the glow of satis- 
faction would vanish before the reeollec- 
tion that his retorts had not been with- 
out a similar merit. She realized that 
the original quarrel—her attitude with 
the new prineipal, his attitude toward 
his sister-in-law’s guest—was but a 
trifle in comparison with the mighty 
structure of offense they had reared 
upon those slender foundations. 

“Thank Heaven for one thing, any 
way,” she said proudly, as the class, with 
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the éxception of Toby Greenow, filed 
from the room and began scuffing in the 
cloak-room, “I am not one of those 
weak women who are contented to take 
love on any terms! Either it must be all 
in all or—Toby, come here and tell me 
why you were late after recess, and why 
you and Ned seem to be holding some 
communiéation across the aisle.” 

Toby shuffled to the platform. 

“It’s this way,” he explained. “ We’ve 
got a game of tag on. He’s been tryin’ 
to give me last tag for two days an’ he 
ean’t! And we were taggin’ each other 
at recess and we didn’t hear—that is, we 
didn’t come right along when we heard 
the bell. And the other boys are watch- 
in’, and Ned tries to tag me in school 
across the aisle, but that ain’t allowed. 
It wouldn't count for a fair tag, I 
mean.” 

As usual, Toby’s eyes were irresistible 
to Irene. She relented into a smile. 

“ Well,” she said, “ the next time come 
in when you hear the bell, and don’t be 
noisy in the halls. For this time, I think 
Vil é 

“Let me go?” earoled Toby. ‘“ Oh, 
goody, Miss Irene! Thank you. If I get 
out right away, Ned and the fellers will 
be waitin’.” 

And like a whirlwind Toby departed, 
leaving his teacher to make her more 
measured way to the street. 

She picked her path along the side- 
walks, hard-packed with snow, with in- 
stinetive care. She did not observe the 
children still lingering about the big 
school building or dawdling along the 
homeward road. She was arranging her 
own future, and she could not give much 
attention to her immediate present. She 
would resign in the spring, that was cer- 
tain! She would aecept Aunt Mary’s 
hitherto spurned offer of a position as 
traveling companion. She would go 
abroad, study, enlarge her knowledge and 
her interests, become a brilliant woman 
of the world, and Aunt Mary’s heiress, 
perhaps. In ten years or so—she could 
not bear to set an earlier date—she 
would marry an earl. And then, re- 
néowned for learning, wit, presence, 
beautvy—she might as well become a 
beauty also while she was about it—with 
wealth and position, she would again 
visit these United States. And Austen 
would then .realize what his obstinacy 
had cost him in happiness. 

She reached Main Street at this con- 
clusion. Main Street was always crowd- 
ed, but to-day, with snow-banks in the 
gutters, delivery wagons and drays dis- 
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puting the trolley tracks with the cars, 
it was jammed. There was a clangor of 
bells and of interchanged courtesies be- 
tween motormen and driverss As Irene 
stood waiting a chance to cross, she 
heard a shriller clamor in the midst of 
the hubbub, the “ Aw, last tag! Last tag 
yourself!” of the boys. 

She turned to look at them, and Toby 
Greenow, in a mad effort to elude a pur- 
suer’s fingers, dashed against his teacher, 
sprang blindly over a heap of discolored 
snow, and came heavily down on the 
back of his head in the path of an an- 
vancing brewery wagon. The sound of 
a seream was added to the confusion of 
noises, and then another figure had 
cleared the snow-drift, had seized the 
stunned boy, and had dragged him and 
herself to a spectacular and momentary 
safety on the fender of a temporarily 
stalled trolley-ear. 

When Toby “came to”—behind the 
prescription counter of the corner drug- 
store—he blinked for a moment. Then 
he set his jaw firmly. 

* Any way.” he announced, “he didn’t 
last-tag me!” 

Irene broke into helpless laughter at 
the boast. She thought of Toby’s flying 
leap, his scattered books, his bumps and 
bruises, and the doctor alone could savy 
what injuries besides. She saw the great 
horses of the dray,-held back, it seemed, 
by superhuman strength upon the slip- 
pery roadway. Danger had surrounded 
the child, destruction had poised above 
him, and this was his vaunt! She 
laughed hysterically, and one of the 
clerks hastened to get her aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. But before he re- 
turned she stopped laughing and grew 
very red. Her mind had cruelly per- 
ceived an analogy between Toby and her- 
self—herself, who courted loneliness and 
the ruin of her hopes that she might 
make an empty, childish boast! 

“Lie still, Toby dear,” she whispered. 
“Tm going to telephone for your Uncle 
Austen. You'd like to see him, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“ Yep,” said Toby tersely, 


IT. 


[RENE resigned that spring, but she did 
not join Aunt Mary as traveling com- 
panion. And Toby, disclosing to a few 
intimates the events in preparation in 
his family cirele, said: 

“You can beteher life ?’m glad I’m 
‘most grown up. If I was a little younger 
they'd try to make a page outer me, like 
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they’re doin’ outer Lionel. They talked 
about me! And if I’d er been a little 
older, I'd er had to be best man—Uncle 
Austen said so. I tell you, I feel I’m 
comin’ out of this right well. A weddin’ 
—wouldn’t it make you sick? But I’m 
goiw campin’ with them in August, an’ 
that won’t be so bad. Shouldn’t think 
they'd want me, shouldn’t you, Ned 
Waters? That shows all you know about 
it! I bet you Unele Austen will be 
mighty glad to have a man around to 
talk things over with!” 
Katherine Hoffman. 


An Idyl of Monterey. 
i. 


“WILL you send me away like thts, 
Donia Modeste?” 

There was an impatient ring in the 
young man’s voice. TIlad he not pleaded 
his cause long and earnestly? Was not 
this his last day? And the Carrillos were 
never known for their patience. 

“Oh, no, Don Bernardo, I would not 
think of sending you away.” 

The fringe of dark lashes lifted, and 
she gave him a mirthful glance. 

“ But you know I leave at sunrise,” he 
persisted. “I have sold all the horses 
except the ones we return on, and | have 
arranged with the agent on the Catalina 
about the hides and tallow for my uncle. 
I should have gone three days ago but 
that I wait your answer.” 

“ Yesterday was a saint’s day,” she said 
musingly, as he paused. “ Doubtless Don 
Bernardo was loath to take part in the 
sports. The foreigners, I heard, knew 
not which to praise the more for horse- 
manship, Don Bernardo Carrillo or Don 
Antonio Feliz.” She caught a disdain- 
ful look on the listener’s gloomy face, 
and smiled; but she went on, innocently 
enough: “Don Bernardo, it is extrava- 
gance to spoil such a beautiful new som- 
brero. You will twist it out of shape.” 

He flung it on the floor of the corridor. 

“Tell me,” he fiercely demanded, “ do 
you care for that hollow-faced bantam?” 

Dofia Modeste pulled a thread in the 
linen she held before answering. 

“Don Antonio is a very gallant gen- 
tleman,” she thoughtfully answered. 
“lis father and mine are very old 
friends.” 

Don Bernardo picked up his fine new 
sombrero and put it on. 

“TI must be going,” he said in a mel- 
apecholy voice. “I may not come up 
again to Monterey this vear.” 
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But he did not start. Her eyes lifted 
from her work and rested on the spark- 
ling blue water of the bay spread out 
before them. They were soft and melt- 
ing now. 

“ The sun is getting low,” she observed. 

His hopes sank again. He followed her 
glance from under the shade of his broad 
brim and repeated: 

“Yes, it is getting late. I 
going.” 

Still he did not rise. Dofia 
snipped her fine threads carefully. He 
sat moodily silent. A  erimson_ rose 
gleamed in her dark hair, and he watched 
the delicate glow in her cheeks deepen 
and darken under his serutiny, as if ab- 
sorbing all the color in the petals above. 
She put the shining scissors down. It 
would not do to make mistakes in cutting 
the threads. 

* Dona Modeste,”” he murmured softly. 

She hastily moved her chair away from 
the plastered wall of the house, and near 
to the edge of the corridor, where the 
light was better. Her fingers trembled 
slightly as she picked up her work. 

“You must miss the water when you 
are at home,” she remarked senten- 
tiously. “ I think I should not like to live 
where I could not see the ocean.” 

“We look at the mountains,” he an- 
swered, “ and our canyons are beautiful.” 

* It must be very quiet,” she continued. 
“We have much going on in Monterey. 
Don Adam Watson says ‘6 

“T wish he would have nothing to say 
to you, or you to him!” Don Bernardo 
broke in irritably. “ These foreigners 
have too much power in our towns!” 

* But Don Adam means to settle down 
here and come into the chureh % 

“And marry one of our women,” 
young man fiercely added. 

“So he says,” she acknowledged. “ He 
gave Father Perato of El Carmelo a new 
bell for the mission. He is a rich man.” 

“And so he thinks he ean buy his po- 
sition, his religion, and even a wife from 
one of our noble families,” the jealous 
lover exclaimed scornfully. “ Senorita, if 
I thought ie 

Dofia Modeste laughed merrily. 

“Don Bernardo is very fierce to-day,” 
she gaily cried. 

“T must go,” he said shortly, rising as 
he spoke. “I have arrangements to 
make with my vaqueros for an early 
start.” 

“Will you not wait until my father 
returns?” she asked politely. 

“T shall doubtless see him at the 
Presidio as [ pass,” he answered stiffly. 
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““TELL ME, DO YOU CARE FOR THAT HOLLOW-FACED BANTAM?” 


He had risen, but still he did not go. you forgotten the question I asked you? 
She earefully folded her work and laid If you will not answer it now before I 
it on the chair he had left vacant. leaye——” 

“Dona Modeste,” he entreated, “ have “What will vou do?” 
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He raised his head proudly. 

“TJ shall never ask it again.” 

She pulled a rose from the bush above 
them, and held it to her face. The dark 
eyes were full of tenderness, but he could 
not see them in the wavering shadow. 

“ Farewell, senorita,” he said. 

“ Adios,” she murmured. 

He flung himself down the adobe steps 
without one glance behind. 


Il. 


A weex passed. After all, Dona 
Modeste did not find it lively in Mon- 
terey. Don Antonio had serenaded her 
onee, playing on his guitar and singing 
in his high tenor; but Don Antonio’s 
voice was truly bad. Only one new boat 
had reported at the custom-house, the 
Mexican brig Fazio, and it would soon 
leave. If there would only come another 
saint’s day, or a wedding, or—— 

She looked down the dusty road toward 
the Presidio. A horseman was approach- 
ing. If it were Don Adam Watson she 
would go inside. He was tiresome, and 
he spoke the Spanish so poorly. But no! 
Don Adam could not ride like that. It 
could not be so soon—and yet it must be 
—Don Bernardo Carrillo! 

She laughed happily as she whispered 
to herself: “ Back, and so soon!” 

Don Bernardo tied his horse to the 
post and walked past the abalone shells 
straight to the adobe steps. 

“You made a quick journey, Don Ber- 
nardo,” she began. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I did not ex- 
pect to return, but I leave to-morrow 
morning on the Fazio for Mexico. I must 
go on board at sundown. I stopped to say 
good-by.” 

There was a quaver in Dofia Modeste’s 
voice when she spoke. 

“You go to Mexico?” 

“ Hither that or fight the Indians.” 

“Ts there trouble?” 

“Yes, there has been trouble north,” 
he answered. “ The governor has given 
orders for more soldiers, and the general 
sent out recruiting squads to draft the 
young men. A friend of mine rode over 
to warn me of their approach. I hurried 
back to Monterey, for I knew the Fazio 
was expected, and she sails to-night.” 

“Tt is too bad you must leave Cali- 
fornia,” she said musingly. 

“Tt is no glory to fight Indians,” he 
said stubbornly. 

“T know it,” she answered. “Is there 
no other way?” 

She knew that there was, and so did he. 

8M 
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“ Not for me,” he replied. 

She looked across at the quiet bay 
and saw the Fazio at anchor, with its row- 
boat alongside waiting to come ashore 
at sunset, 

“Ts it true?” she began, making a 
visible effort. “It seems to me I have 
heard She hesitated. 

“ What?” he asked tensely. 

The hot blood dyed her cheeks, and 
she turned again toward the boat. If the 
Carrillos were only not quite so proud! 
If he had not said—all at once she no- 
ticed that the small boat was pulling to- 
ward the beach. The time was short. 

“T have heard my father say,” she con- 
tinued in a low, husky voice, “ that they 
do not draft married men as soldiers.” 

“It is true,” he answered quietly. 

She looked out toward the approach- 
ing boat with unseeing eyes and waited. 
Surely she had said enough. 

“Dona Modeste,” he said softly, for 
the Carrillos were tender as well as 
proud, “ you know that there is only one 
condition on which I would dare to stay 
—or care to.” 

She did not speak. 

“See,” he urged gently, “the boat is 
nearing the beach.” 

Her head drooped humbly. 
forward—waiting. 

“Stay!” she whispered. 

Across the broad bay, gleaming with 
the colors of the abalone shells, the little 
boat pulled back toward the sunset. 

Elizabeth Griswold Rowe. 


He bent 


Their Girl, 
I. 


Ir was a blustering night on snow-clad 
Broadway, but Ginger McAvoy tramped 
along with all the leisure of midsummer, 
because he was incapable of tramping 
otherwise. A month in a Chicago hos- 
pital, and a jolting ride to New York on 
a freight-car, had loosened Ginger’s 
nerves and sinews. He shivered in his 
flimsy coat. 

“Things is beginning to look tough,” 
he observed. 

Then he brightened as he remembered 
his appointment with Doe Tully at mid- 
night. He had almost forgotten it, for 
the fever left a queer singing in his head, 
and his brain played little tricks on him 
sometimes. Ginger had made Tully’s ac- 
quaintance on the freight-ear, and Tully 
was going to teach Ginger his business. 
Therefore Ginger whistled cheerfully in 
the snow, and wondered if he might not 
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pick up a quarter from the theater people 
by scouting cabs out of the long line al- 
ready in waiting. 

McAvoy examined the time-piece in a 
jeweler’s window. He recollected that 
the theater people were out by eleven 
o'clock. A policeman jabbed him in the 
back, and advised him, not unkindly, to 
move on. He gazed enviously at privi- 
leged cabmen, huddled in the shop doors. 

A great plow came grinding down the 
car-tracks, whirring like a supernatural 
dynamo, tossing about turbulent clouds 
of snow. The cab-drivers hurried to the 
heads of their frightened horses. A pair 
of bays reared viciously, and would have 
snapped the pole had McAvoy not 
grabbed the bridle. Their driver stum- 
bled up and mastered them by the reins. 
Then he addressed Ginger. 

“ Nice work, young feller,” he grunted. 
Ginger’s blue lips twitched. The driver 
adjusted a buckle. “ Waitin’ to chase 
hacks?” he asked. 

“Yay-uh,” said Ginger. 
cold! ” 

“Git in the cab and keep warm,” 
growled the driver. 

“ Aw, go on!” protested Ginger. 

The cabman turned on him fiercely. 

“Git in!” he commanded. “ What’s 


“Kind 0’ 


atin’ you? Want to freeze to death?” 


McAvoy grinned dubiously, — but 
obeyed. The red-faced driver banged the 
door and retreated, grumbling. 

The carriage was not a private one, but 
there was a heater in it, and McAvoy be- 
came warm and awe-stricken. He had 
not been in a eab since his wedding-day. 
The memory caused him to blink moodily 
at the frost-incrusted window. 

“Say, these cushions must be a foot 
thick! ” meditated Ginger, in order to 
change the current of his thoughts. 

He explored with his hand, and found a 
small leather pocket-book wedged be- 
tween the cushion and the side of the 
carriage. Instantly he slid noiselessly 
out of the door which was farther from 
the curb, and scurried down the cross- 
street like a quail. In the glare of an 
electric lamp he examined his prize. It 
contained no cards and no money. 
name, Paul Cressy Haven, was inked on 
the flap, and from a compartment Ginger 
drew out a miniature, wreathed with 
dusky little jewels. 

“Clara!” he gasped. 

The exclamation was odd, because the 
portrait did not resemble Clara in any 
respect whatever. Clara was the name of 
Ginger’s wife. She had died while Ginger 
was in the Chicago hospital. 
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The girl in the miniature had hair of 
the yellow of the first flush of morning. 
Her eyes were hazel; her lovely face was 
amazingly human. Her friendliness tan- 
talized and bewildered. 

Ginger secreted the miniature care- 
fully inside his coat. A belated coal- 
wagon at the corner was discharging its 
load through an opening in the sidewalk. 
Ginger dropped the card-case into the 
hole as he strode over it. As for the 
jewels, Tully would know how to dispose 
of them. Ginger was aware of Tully’s 
trade, in which his own apprenticeship 
was to begin in an hour, and he ap- 
preciated the value of personal instruc- 
tion from the best second-story sneak- 
thief in the business. 

He continued to stare at the picture, 
and to swing his weight uneasily from 
one foot to the other. It was as if Clara 
was looking at him; not the real Clara, 
who was dead, but Ginger’s Clara, who 
lived only in Ginger’s soul. The face re- 
minded him curiously of other women— 
of a nurse in the hospital, of a teacher 
at the night-school, of a minister’s wife 
who was good to him once, of his mother. 
He hoped that the jewels could be re- 
moved without injuring the picture. He 
turned over the frame, and read some 
tiny letters graven on the back: “V. de 
Vito PO... B., 1866." 

“Say, she’s an old lady by this!” said 
Ginger. 

The saloon door slammed, and a fat, 
red-bearded man stood on the steps, puff- 
ing a cigar ostentatiously. He gave two 
looks at Ginger, and held out his hand. 

“Well, well!” said he. “ Ain’t seen 
you for a year. How are they coming?” 

“Why, Mr. Ichelberger,” mumbled 
McAvoy bashfully. : 

“How are they coming?” repeated 
Ichelberger. “ Up against it, eh? You’re 
a pretty good fellow, Ginger. Come 
down to the joint in the morning and I'll 
give you a job selling picture-frames. 
Come down—you remember the number. 
There’s my ecar;” and he lumbered off 
through the snow. 

“Selling picture frames!” Ginger 
echoed, caressing the miniature. “A 
mascot! So help me smoke, a mascot! 
Tl let Tully rip. Ill stay straight!” 

The hazel eyes regarded him approv- 
ingly. 


II. 


Postep behind a push-eart, Ginger 
McAvoy sold the goods of Ichelberger. 
He slept in Ichelberger’s stock-room, and 
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acted strangely by night, brooding over 
something which he wrapped in a silk 
handkerchief and showed to nobody. 
Ichelberger generously ascribed his be- 
havior to his recent illness, lent him an 
ulster, and warned him against ciga- 
rettes. 

One morning Peg Davis, who ran the 
shoe-stand in the rotunda of the court- 
house, exhibited to McAvoy a half dollar 
which one of the judges had given him. 

“ That’s the Carnegie now,” said Peg, 
pointing. “It’s Judge Haven.” 

“ Who?” marveled Ginger. 

“ Judge Paul Cressy Haven. He’s the 
top of the bunch, Paul Cressy is.” 

Ginger glowered exultantly at the fine 
old man, whose face and figure reminded 
him of the statue of Washington in Wall 
Street. How much would Judge Haven 
give for the girl who nestled close to 
Ginger’s heart beneath Ichelberger’s 
ulster? Ginger had no intention of as- 
certaining. The girl was his own. She 
had told him so. 

“Didn’t you?” he demanded of the 
miniature. 

To his chagrin Miss Hazel Eyes 
seemed doubtful. “ You swiped me, you 
know,” she suggested; “and the judge, 
he’s had me for nigh onto fifty years, 
Think it over, Ginger! ” 

With her assistance Ginger thought it 
over very carefully. He resented the re- 
sult of their conference, but at length he 
yielded, as a gentleman should, and con- 
sulted the directory in a drug-store. 


Il. 


OrpINARILY Ginger would have applied 
at the basement of the house on Madison 
Avenue, but Ginger with the miniature 
in his poeket rang the bell of the best 
door. Cale, the butler, sneered. 

“You say I come ’count of a card- 


case,” directed Ginger sternly, and 
stiffened his wavering knees. 

Presently Cale ushered McAvoy into 
the judge’s library, where the judge him- 
self sat by the fire alone. Except for the 
glow of the coals there was no light in 
the cavernous apartment. Judge Haven 
leaned forward in his chair, and one 
hand played nervously on the carving. 

“My servant tells me you are here in 
response to my advertisement,” he said. 

“JT «’t seen no advertisement, judge, 
your honor,” said Ginger. 

“Ah!” The judge leaned back, his 
fingers drooped between his knees. 
“ Then why——” 

“T wants to know, judge, your honor, 
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begging your respeckful pardon—lI 
wants to know if you’ve had a wife,” an- 
nounced the visitor, trying to recall the 
train of argument he had rehearsed. 

Judge Haven arose. deliberately, 
snapped a button in the wainscoting, 
and examined Ginger in the flood of elec- 
trie light. He had had a wide experience 
with the criminal and degenerate classes. 
To all appearances Ginger was neither 
drunk nor erazy. 

“Yes,” said the magistrate quietly. 
“ Mrs. Haven is living. She has been my 
wife for forty years. Is that all?” 

“T reckon that’s all.” Ginger laid the 
miniature on the table. “ I reekon this is 
yours, judge, your honor;” and he re- 
folded the silk handkerchief with me- 
chanical precision, corner to corner. 

The judge’s eyes fastened themselves 
eagerly on the picture. 

“That belongs to me!” he exclaimed. 
“You are honest, my man. The butler 
has an envelope for you with the re- 
ward.” He moved impulsively toward 
the table. “ Yes, that, thank Heaven, be- 
longs to me!” he reiterated, grasping 
the miniature. 

“T don’t want no reward,” gulped 
Ginger. “Just give me another look at 
her, will you, judge, your honor?” 

His brain turned tricky, and he reeled. 
The old gentleman glanced at him 
sharply. 

“ What’s your name?” said the judge. 

“MeAvoy,” said Ginger. 

“Where did you find this? 

“In a eard-case outside a theayter in 
the snow. Your name was : 

“Then you must have kept it a fort- 
night, knowing it was mine. Why did 
you do that, McAvoy?” 

Ginger was pitifully silent. 

“You didn’t find it, you pickpocket! 
You stole it, and now you are frightened 
or intoxicated, and “s 

“ What do I care what you say?” cried 
Ginger thickly. “ She knows what’s true 
and what ain’t, ’eause she’s been my pal, 
and she knows. She’s the one who told 
me to bring her to you. She talks to me, 
that picture does. She’s my friend. She’s 
talked to me ever since I found her, and 
she keeps me straight, and brings me 
luck. She’s an angel, and what do I eare 
what you say? What do I 4 

He tottered, collapsed sideways, and 
fell over the armchair. When he awoke 
he tasted wonderful brandy on his lips, 
and the judge was bending over him. 

“ All right!” moaned Ginger. “ Lem- 
me out!” 

“ And the picture—your friend? God 
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bless my soul, this is a strange story, 
McAvoy! No—sit down. Try to under- 
stand me, my poor fellow. Do you mean 
that this picture is a real girl to you, that 
she seems to watch and guide you and 
speak to you?” 

Ginger nodded sheepishly. 

“ She’s my mascot,” he murmured. 

“What caprice of fate is this?” 
thought the judge aloud, looking into the 
coals. “Here is the only person in the 
world who knows what this picture has 
been to me for fifty years. She is my 
guardian, too, McAvoy, my mascot, as 
well as yours. That is why I must re- 
claim my girl, whom I have loved so long. 


I have never been without her until she * 


passed to you.” 

“But she’s alive!” blurted Ginger. 
“Your wife, this here V. de V., judge, 
your honor!” 

The judge smiled, and reached for a 
sheet of paper. 

“You'll be taken care of in that po- 
sition, McAvoy, when yow’re fit to work,” 
said he, writing. “ I'll be looking out for 
you; and so, I faney, will our girl of the 
yellow hair and hazel eyes. Cale has an 
envelope for you, remember.” 

When McAvoy was at the door, it 
opened abruptly, and an elderly lady in 
a gown of jet appeared on the threshold. 
She frowned at Ginger majestically. The 
forbidding aspect was heightened by her 
swarthy complexion and the somber 
eyes beneath her thick eyebrows. 

“Paul?” 

“Well, Julia,” said the judge, “I’m 
ready, dear. Before we go let me intro- 
duce a good friend of mine. Mr. McAvoy 
—my wife.” 

“Wife!” quavered Ginger, aghast at 
her black hair and dull, heavy face. 
“ Why——” 

“ Good-night, Mr. McAvoy,” said the 
judge, and smiled again, inscrutably. 

Edward Boltwood. 


On Thin Ice. 
1. 


JULIAN sat in his handsomely appointed 
apartments and glared at the telephone 


that hung against the wall. And yet it 
was not all glare in the look he bestowed 
on the inoffensive instrument in its ebony 
case capped by the two shining bells. 
There was longing in the glance, too, and 
shame, and presently dogged determina- 
tion as he rose and strode across the 
room. 

“Only to hear her voice!” he mut- 
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tered. “And what’s the harm? It’s so 
easy to do.” : 

He reached out his hand to take the 
receiver down from its hook, but stayed 
it midway. 

“No!” he said, in a whisper. “I can’t 
be such a ead. She may not know why I 
eall, but I do, and she is his wife! ” 

He turned quickly away and flung him- 
self on the couch, holding his hands 
clasped together as if to prevent his 
yielding to the temptation. 

Julian North had never been so hard 
hit before. Indeed, he told himself that 
never before had he been in love. He 
had seen Agnes Carteret but twice, once 
at the assembly dance and again in her 
own home, to which that wire just above 
his head could carry his voice and bring 
hers back to him in return. 

He knew just where she would sit when 
she talked to him. She had showed him 
the spot herself. And that was the awful 
side to the thing, the fact that made it 
ten times harder for him to conquer his 
own longings. She had shown so un- 
mistakably that she also cared—not too 
openly, but there had been none of that 
holding him off which he might have ex- 
pected when his eyes, in spite of all he 
could do, spoke the words his tongue 
dared not utter. She had told him that 
she would be at home to-night. They had 
been speaking of his rooms, into which he 
had but recently moved, and when he had 
explained about the position of the tele- 
phone, she had suggested—laughingly, to 
be sure—that if he ever felt what it was 
to be a lonely bachelor all he had to do 
was to call up some of his friends at the 
end of the wire and have a chat. 

The thought of all this maddened him 
now. Resolved to banish it from his 
mind, he sprang up, and, snatching a 
magazine from the table, strove to bury 
himself in the first story to which it 
opened. But he had read searcely a page 
when he flung it from him with a sharp 
exclamation. It was the tale of a mau 
who was planning to elope with his col- 
lege chum’s fiancée. 

Ilurrying into his outer garments, 
Julian left the building and turned into 
a theater. The curtain was just going up 
on the second act of some play—he 
neither knew nor cared what was the 
name of it—and the heroine -vas dis- 
covered walking grimly about ti. «tage, 
her mouth set in a firm line, as she packed 
a handbag with some personal articles 
preparatory to a journey. 

“ Mamma, oh, mamma!” came a child’s 
voice, and then the woman broke down 
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and wept, upset all the things out of the 
satchel, and, snatching up a man’s por- 
trait from the center table, began to 
shower it with kisses. 

Julian waited for no more. Climbing 
over the person he had just brushed past 
in coming in, he hurried into the street. 

“Ts this all that the world is thinking 
of?” he muttered. 

So he went back to his rooms again in 
sheer desperation. He sat down, his eyes 
fixed on the telephone again, and began 
the old battle once more. But suddenly 
it was interrupted by a sharp whirring 
sound. The silver bells were pealing 
forth a summons to him. Instantly his 
ear was at the receiver, and a tremor ran 
all through him. as he heard her voice at 
the other end of the line. 

“Ts that you, Mr. North?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered, hoping 
his heart throbbings would not carry 
along with his words. 

“Do you know who this is?” 

“Of course I do. I am awfully glad 
to see you—I mean to hear you.” 

“ And I should be glad to see you, if 
you will come up to-morrow night. I am 
going to be all alone.” 

A hard look, one of fierce determina- 
tion, came into his face. 

“T will come,” he said. 

“Oh, how good you are! 
then, until to-morrow! ” 

sut it might have been day for all the 
sleep North got. When he rose the next 
morning he said to the face that con- 
fronted him in the mirror as he shaved: 

“ You are a villain, and you know it.” 

Sometimes he felt that he must be a 
conceited brute, to imagine that a woman 
as charming in every way as Mrs. Car- 
teret could wreck her life for him. For 
he realized that that was what it meant. 
A married woman does not ask a man she 
has seen but twice to come up and spend 
the evening with her when her husband 
is away, unless she cares for him more 
than she ought to. 

By nightfall, Julian scarcely knew 
himself for the same man. He felt like 
the villain in a melodrama. 


Good night, 
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“Mrs. Carteret?” he said briefly to 
the maid who admitted him to the apart- 
ment up-town. 

“Mrs. Carteret is not at home, sir,” 
replied the girl, but almost at the same 
instant a vision of loveliness was framed 
in the drawing-room doorway and Agnes’ 
voice said: 


“Oh, Mr. North, I was afraid you 
weren’t coming, and I was beginning to 
be terribly nervous. Absurd of me to be 
so timid, isn’t it? But you see I’m not 
accustomed to New York.” 

“What an actress she is!” muttered 
Julian, and his hand almost shook as he 
held hers for an instant. 

“You see Bob and Agnes had this in- 
vitation before they knew I was coming,” 
the girl went on, when they were seated, 
“and as it was a swell, formal affair 
Agnes couldn’t very well ring me in. And 
I didn’t know any other men well enough 
to ask but you. I don’t know you very 
well, do I? But still, your having been 
at that dance in Germantown, even 
though I didn’t know it at. the time, 
makes it seem as if we were better ac- 
quainted than we really are.” 

But North’s brain had begun to whirl. 

“Bob and Agnes?” he repeated. 
“Who are they? Of course I suppose 
Bob is your—is Mr. Carteret, but 
Agnes?” 

“ My sister-in-law, to be sure—Bob’s 
wife. Why, didn’t you know her first 
name? It’s the same as mine. Odd, isn’t 
it?” 

Julian wondered if kis face expressed 
the feeling he had of sliding down a 
precipice, not to destruction, but into a 
bed of roses, a garden of delectable de- 
lights. Everything was clear now; what 
an ass he had been! In ‘the muddle of 
introductions he had taken Mrs. Car- 
teret’s sister-in-law for herself. “ Agnes 
Carteret ” was signed to the invitation 
she had sent him. And now there wasn’t 
any obstacle, unless she should ever learn 
in what mood he had come this evening. 

“ But I am a villain all the same,” he 
told himself, “for it is what a man is 
willing to do, not what he does, that 
stamps his character. I’ve been skating 
on thin ice, and now it has broken and 
let me through—into Paradise, I think; a 
Paradise of which I am not worthy.” 

Meantime the subject of these thoughts 
was saying: 

“ And I’m sure you would be more com- 
fortabie, Mr. North, with a cigarette in 
your mouth. Here, take one of Bob’s. 
It’s an awful ordeal for a man who 
doesn’t know a girl very well to feel that 
he is expected to entertain her for a 
whole evening, and a smoke will seem to 
—well, it will break the ice, don’t you 
think?” 

Julian took the cigarette she offered 
him, and breathed a sigh of fervent 
thanksgiving with the first puff. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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MASTER NINE-LIVES. 


I am the hero of the tale 
That thrills just now the reader’s 
heart, 
And, whether clad in hose or mail, 
Right doughtily I do my part. 
Six duels every day I fight 
Till shining rapiers clash and bend; 
But tremble not; my wounds are slight, 
Three hundred pages from the end! 


I soon revive, and, single-hand, 
I hold a pirate-ridden ship; 
Or at a broken door I stand 
To smite the red man thigh and hip. 
His curdling yell is in mine ear, 
The scalp-knife quivers to descend! 
You need not feel the slightest fear, 
Unless, indeed, you’re near the end. 


My foe creeps in to take my life, 
His bludgeon strikes an empty bed; 
I’m poison-proof, I turn the knife, 
And, like a witch, ’m safe from lead. 
Torch-lit, my cabin walls grow warm, 
The fatal clouds of smoke ascend— 
Don’t give yourself the least alarm, 
Three hundred pages from the end! 


ENVOY. 


Though dead as any herring, I 
On restoration still depend; 
Could any decent hero die 
Three hundred pages from the end? 


THE BLINDNESS OF BOSTON—An 
alternative title for a recent tale of 


the Hub. 


To Anna Farquhar belongs the distince- 
tion of having discovered a new Boston, 
a wonderful city where many strange 
things happen. Sane and eminently re- 
spectable maiden ladies indulge alter- 
nately in “tantrums” and in private 
skirt-daneing to the time of a street 
organ, with their gray hair hanging 
about their thin shoulders. Young men 
moving in the best circles talk about 


their “ vests,” and have “k-niption fits ” ’ 


on the stairs of the best -houses until 
buttons fly from those necessary gar- 
ments. A drunken, spendthrift, convict 
scion of the English nobility, inordi- 


nately proud of his ancestry, inordinately 
fond of his comfort, which is assured to 
him by an allowance from his daughter, 
becomes the leader of a red-flag band of 
anarchists of various nationalities; and 
for this band he undertakes to murder a 
rich leather-merchant. The vengeful, 
argus-eyed band of anarchists is entirely 
unaware that the object of their hatred 
had long ago died comfortably abroad. 
And meanwhile the English gentleman- 
anarchist’s daughter lives unrecognized 
in a city where she has been first a res- 
taurant waitress and afterwards the wife 
of a gentleman of horsy and diamond- 
wearing tastes. 

The volume is called “An Evans of 
Suffolk ””—Evans being the “chesty” 
dipsomaniae whom the far-sighted red- 
flag brigade has chosen as a leader. 
“The Blindness of Boston” would be a 
more appropriate title, for none of the 
events chronicled could have occurred in 
any town where the normal standard of 
sight prevailed. 


DANGERS ABROAD—A novel which 
shows that the development of “ the 
artistic temperament” is one of these. 


Miss Jessica Murney, of the United 
States of America, had to travel from 
the White Mountains to Dresden to de- 
velop an artistic temperament. She had 
started out equipped with a glorious 
voice, an excellent digestion, and a fond- 
ness for laughter, for tennis, for weav- 
ing flower chaplets, and for other whole- 
some delights. Under the influence of the 
people she met in her Dresden pension 
she learns to feel vague yearnings about 
life and destiny. She travels here and 
there, and each new pension adds to her 
temperamental verbosity. She “has fits,” 
to speak vulgarly, over the Alps, and the 
moonlight causes strange manifestations 
in her. 

Mr. Theodore Hughes, of England, for 
whose society Miss Murney had had a 
liking in the tennis days, flees to South 
Africa as her mania develops, feeling, 
like any sensible man, that Boer bullets 
were to be preferred to Jessica’s new- 
found soulfulness. Herr Werner, of 
Germany, remains to add fuel to the 
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flame of the poor girl’s folly. Meantime 
she is having those musical triumphs 
which oceur with such reassuring fre- 
queney in fiction. But by and by, when 
most of the pensions of Europe have been 
exhausted by Jessica and her author, she 
is allowed a return to sanity and to 
Theodore—in a way not too violently dis- 
turbing to temperament. 

“The Pensionnaires” is the name of 
this volume of terrible warning, and 
Albert R. Carman is its author. 


THE CAD AS HERO—This time, for 
a refreshing change, he is a mascu- 
line creation. 


Generally it is a woman writer who 
describes a cad and rests blandly under 
the impression that she has created an 
irresistible hero. But oceasionally a 
man succeeds in doing the same thing; as 
for example in “A Parish of Two,” a 
tale which may be characterized as cheap 
melodrama worked out through the un- 
usual medium of letters. 

Douglas Dayton is the particularly un- 
pleasant “man of the world” in this in- 
stance. He is a person who sneers at his 
own wife, makes a coarse variety of love 
to another man’s, attempts murder— 
which is a comparatively decent impulse, 
for him—and relates all these cirecum- 
stances to his friend Percy Dashiel, a dis- 
abled clergyman. He is a creature of 
bilious soul, with a positively feminine 
mania for self-revelation—a combina- 
tion which his creator seems to think 
irresistible. To the average mind he is 
a.yulgar bore, while his friend the clergy- 
man is a sentimental one. 

The blame for the book is fortunately 
not be laid all on one man’s shoulders. 
It had two authors, Henry Goelet Me- 
Vickar andPerey’@ollins. 


NEW TALES OF THE GHETTO 
—Bruno Lessing’s “Children of Men” 
a study in the many-sided life of New 
York’s lower East Side. 


A good many years ago, when the New 
York Journal was less “ yellow” than it 
is now, it used to print little stories of 
the various phases of New York exist- 
ence. Among these were some - brief 
sketches of the Ghetto, written by 
Rudolph Block. 

In their necessarily restricted com- 
pass, Mr. Block’s sketches were vivid 
pictures of the seething life of Hester, 


Orchard, Rivington, and the other Jew- 
ish streets. In them one saw learned 
Talmudists expending the whole of their 
erudition to cheapen a piece.of fish in the 
huckster’s cart. One saw the virtuous 
married women in their hideous wigs, 
and beheld their wagging disapproval of 
the American-hatted maidens of the 
quarter. There were hints, too, of the 
more poignant life of the section, the 
homesickness of the aliens, the ancient 
pride of the despised race, the tender- 
ness of home ties, the misery of poverty 
—glimpses of all that goes to make the 
life of the poor Jews more dramatic and 
more picturesque than that of the poor 
of any other race. 

In Bruno Lessing’s .“ Children of 
Men” all the same things are seen. 
They are painted on a larger canvas, and 
with the patient skill and the reserve 
which people who have never tried to 
practise those qualities eall “a natural 
gift for writing.” They have the same 
humor as Mr. Block’s work, the same 
underlying sympathy. And the other day 
the resemblance between the spirit of 
the new book and that of the ephemeral 
sketches was explained when it was an- 
nounced that Bruno Lessing was Ru- 
dolph Block. 

Mr. Block is a young man, not beyond 
the early thirties, and he has written 
“ Children of Men” while engaged in all 
manner of laborious journalistic work, 
ineluding the editing of a comic Sunday 
supplement. This gives promise for the 
accomplishments of his future, should 
that become less strenuous. 


‘TEMPERAMENT ” IN A HERO— 
Is not Mr. Howells a traitor to the 
tribe of little authors in so relentlessly 
revealing their mental methods? 


Mr. Howells is known to all young 
writers as the kindest critic that ever 
hated to pain a struggler. He is all that 
is gentle and helpful; there seems to 
have been no poison of arrogance or jeal- 
ousy mixed in his nature. All the faults 
in his judgment of living writers, es- 
pecially beginners, are those of too much 
hope and leniency. Nevertheless, it 
seems that the veteran novelist has been 
false at last to the brotherhood of the 
little wielders of the pen. He has taken 
one of them as a hero in “Letters 
Home.” 

Ofteh a sapient critie advertises his 
wonder that a woman writer will ruth- 
lessly reveal the tricks and littlenesses of 
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her sex. In “Letters Home” there is 
room for speculation whether the author 
has not been guilty of a somewhat anal- 
ogous treachery to the “ temperamental” 
writers. Was it fair of Mr. Howells to 
show the young man in all his copy-seek- 
ing fever? Was it kind of Mr. Howells 
to let the whole world know that every 
emotion, every grief, every experience, 
means for the individual who has their 
particular sort of “temperament” so 
much more material for “ copy ” ? 

In one respect “ Letters Home” is a 
revelation—the way in which the dean 
of American fiction writers knows the 
city from which the letters are written. 
There is no particular show of “ color,” 
but the absolute certainty of the descrip- 
tive touch, the complete intimacy with 
all the phases of metropolitan life in 
which the scenes are laid, might well 
move the envy of the oldest inhabitant. 
It is a vile phrase—and one of which Mr. 
Howells’ hero might have been guilty in 
his early career—but Mr. Howells 
“knows his New York.” 


ELIZABETH AGAIN—She grows 
more self-satisfied than ever with the 
passing years. 


It seems ungrateful as well as un- 
gracious to say it, but Elizabeth, Eliza- 
beth of the German garden, mother of 
the April baby and the other babies— 
Elizabeth is capable of being tiresome. 
One has suspected her of a certain de- 
gree of complacent self-satisfaction as 
she has revealed herself in her successive 
tales, and in the latest there is no doubt 
about it. “The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rigen” prove it. 

They are amusing, after the mild fash- 
ion of Elizabeth’s adventures. She has 
not lost her sense of humor. Her coach- 
man, August, is a character; her maid, 
Gertrud, would be one if her sprightly, 
self-approving mistress would give her 
a chanee. But Elizabeth is so thoroughly 
alive to her own charms, to her wit, to 
her humorous reasonableness, to her 
prettiness and the prettiness of her way 
of living, to her piquancy and her phil- 
osophical gaiety, that she will not spare 
the space for much delineation of others, 
unless they will throw her own disposi- 
tion and circumstances into rosy relief. 
Cousin Charlotte does that in the “ Ad- 
ventures,” so that Cousin Charlotte has 
a good deal of attention. The poor thing 
was married to a German savant of sixty, 
had six children in rapid succession, lost 


them, and tried to fill out her empty life 
with the interests and work that appealed 
to her, much to the scorn and distaste of 
the comfortably placed Elizabeth. 

If the very clever writer of these 
Elizabethan tales would give that slightly 
snobbish, entirely complacent lady a rest, 
and draw for us, if she can, a woman who 
is capable of some passion, of some hu- 
mility, we shall be her debtors. As for 
Elizabeth—her ease and grace of manner 
are saved by only a slim margin from 
absolute smugness. 


«MY FRIEND PROSPERO ”—Henry 
Harland’s new novel is a story of 
the Dresden china sort. 


It would be interesting to follow the 
mental steps that have brought Henry 
Harland from the stern fatalism of “ As 
It Was Written ” and “ The Yoke of the 
Thorah” to the Dresden china pretti- 
ness of his recent books. The latest of 
these, “ My Friend Prospero,” is more 
aptly described by that overworked ad- 
jective “dainty ” than by any other word 
in the language. 

The thread of the story is of the slen- 
derest. It concerns a young Englishman, 
heir to a title, lodging with a priest near 
an old palace in Lombardy, in a wing of 
which is staying the sister of the Aus- 
trian prince who owns it. The English- 
man and the princess fall in love, each 
believing the other to be of inferior rank, 
but everything ends happily. 

There is so little plot to “ My Friend 
Prospero” that the interest of the book 
is largely dependent upon its atmosphere 
and the way in which the characters are 
handled. Mr. Harland makes us feel the 
beauty of the Italian landscape, the heat 
of the Italian sun, the charm of the 
Italian character. Thi8 Tast\is exempli- 
fied by Annunziata, the priest’s eleven- 
year-old niece, who is a delightful child, 
a mixture of sagacity and simplicity as 
charming in her wayeas Mrs. Wiggin’s 
Rebecca. Annunziata 1 peasant-born, 
and for that reason a welcome relief 
from the aristocratic personages who 
surround her; for, to tell the truth, the 
social atmosphere of the book is 
“ classy ” to a somewhat trying degree. 

Lady Blanchemain, the dea ex machina 
of the story, is the kind of woman de- 
seribed in the pages of “smart” books 
as “essentially grande dame au bout des 
ongles.” The hero is possessed of “ mani- 
fest good breeding,” and is also “very 
much a man of the world.” The heroine, 
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being a serene highness, is of course all 
that is desirable; and even the one Amer- 
ican introduced is a baronet, though he 
does not use the title, and a lineal de- 
scendant of Alfred the Great. 

Owing to the hero’s poverty and his 
fear of being refused by the heroine, he 
conducts his love-making in a tentative 
manner, and always in the third person 
—which, exasperating as it is to the 
reader, must have been doubly so to the 
girl. A timely settlement of two thou- 
sand pounds a year upon him by his 
uncle, and a further allowance from 
Lady Blanchemain, enable him to look 
the whole world in the face, and he leads 
off the serene highness in triumph, she 
wisely considering that a prospective 
English peerage is equal to sixteen Aus- 
trian quarterings. 

“ My Friend Prospero ” has charm and 
atmosphere, and can be read from cover 
to cover in three hours, but its author 
has reached the limit as regards tenuity 
of plot. 


A STYLE TRANSFERRED—In her 
new book the Baroness Von Hutten 
tries covering large canvases with 


the miniaturist’s tools. 


There was a charming flavor about 
“Our Lady of the Beeches.” The inde- 
terminate final tragedy belonged so es- 
sentially to the school of polite comedy 
that it wrung no reader’s heart, while the 
graceful badinage, the sublimated flirta- 
tion, which had led to it were delightful. 
In “ Violett” the same style is trans- 
ferred to another circle of society and of 
thought, and the result is as inharmo- 
nious as if the ambitious lady had at- 
tempted to do a battle-piece with the del- 
icate tools of the miniaturist. 

Violett was™the son of a man who had 
been hanged, aid the people whom he 
meets*in childh@od and later give him 
small @hance to forget the fact. His na- 
tive shyness and plaintiveness are, of 
course, inténsified by the mental isola- 
tion in which he is forced to live. When 
he comes to London, at eighteen, he 
casts in his lot with people of the sort 
he has already known—stars of the ’alls, 
trapeze performers, musical prodigies, 
and the like. He is a very sensitive 
plant indeed. When he hears the theat- 
rical lady whose plump and powdered ad- 
vances he had felt obliged to repulse tell- 
ing that his father was hanged—she says 
“hung ”—he is wounded. Still more bit- 
terly does he feel the situation when the 
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young woman whom he was going to 
marry throws him over because of the 
undignified mode of his father’s death, 
and marries the stage villain instead. 

Violett goes away and has London 
bridge adventures, being rescued from 
starvation and perhaps suicide by a 
young woman whose character is summed 
up in the fact that she had black eyes and 
a gay hat. Afterwards he falls in with 
a musical genius who trains him, and 
later he meets his old love again. The 
stage villain having lived up to his réle 
in private life, she is quite willing to 
forget that Violett’s father was hanged. 

But Violett has studied music to some 
purpose. He wants to abide in “har- 
mony.” So he kisses his old love’s hand 
reverently, which isn’t “at all what the 
lady meant,” as Mr. Kipling says, and ad- 
vised her to remain harmonically with 
the villain. Then he goes down to the 
sea and lives in.meditative calm until he 
dies saving the life of the villain, who 
naturally turns up very drunk in a leaky 
boat. 

A sad jumble of incoherencies the book 
is, though told with the delicate, arti- 
ficial distinction of style which made the 
earlier story delightful—which is as sad 
and wasteful and “ inharmonious” as if 
the author were to treat a worthy cab- 
bage to mushroom cookery. 


THE CHILD REFORMER — Clara 
Louise Burnham portrays a nine- 
year-old Christian Scientist. 


Thanks to “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
the child reformer bids fair to become a 
permanent feature in our literature, but, 
it is only fair to say, in-a form which 
is a great improvement upon its early 
prototype. 

The child reformer of thirty years ago 
was a young person distressingly prone 
to ask the casual visitor if she were 
saved, and to lecture her elders on the 
sinfulness of wearing feathers. Her 
views on the proper observance of the 
Sabbath obtained undue prominence, and 
through her pious insistence wine and 
tobacco were eliminated from the home. 
All this has been changed. The up-to- 
date child reformer does her work more 
unobtrusively, but: none the less effec- 
tively. 

The most recent of these young her- 
oines is Jewel, a full-fledged Christian 
Scientist at the age of nine, and yet as 
childlike and lovable as if she had never 
heard of the formulas which sound 
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doubly curious on such young lips. Jewel 
is deposited with her grandfather, whom 
she has never seen, to spend six weeks 
while her parents are abroad. Her 
grandfather is-a rich broker living in one 
of the suburbs of New York, and caring 
more for his horses than anything else, 
for his life has been embittered by the 
wayward conduct of his sons. A grasping 
daughter-in-law and her daughter have 
quartered themselves upon him, and it is 
to a household composed of such con- 
flicting elements that Jewel comes, with 
her sunny disposition and her innocent 
belief that she is welcome. 

When the housekeeper tells her that 
candy is indigestible, Jewel replies: 

“How do you suppose your stomach 
knows what you put into it?” 

When Dr. Ballard is called in to pre- 
scribe for Jewels cold, she declines to 
take medicine, because “Jesus Christ 
would have used drugs if they had been 
right.” She also contends that she 
wouldn’t have been sick if she hadn’t be- 
lieved in a lie instead of denying it. 

Despite the fact that there is no such 
thing as sickness, Jewel has some success 
as a “healer.” She cures her grand- 
father’s horse of a sudden attack of 
colie, and, what is far more wonderful, 
her grandfather’s coachman of a taste 
for whisky. She converts her cousin 
Eloise to the truths of Christian Science, 
and wins her way—a more difficult task 
—to the heart of the housekeeper, a dis- 
ciplinarian of severe demeanor; all of 
which is a pretty good record for six 
weeks. 

But whatever may be thought of 
Jewel’s religious beliefs, she herself is a 
delightful child. 


«SANCTUARY ”"—The strength and 
the weakness of Edith Wharton’s 
latest book. 


In “Sanctuary,” which is a study in 
psychology rather than a novel, Mrs. 
Edith Wharton treats, with her accus- 
tomed skill and power to charm, of 
young man’s hereditary weaknesses over- 
come by his mother’s watchful devotion. 

Kate Orme discovers in Denis Peyton, 
her fianeé, an unsuspected weakness of 
chaivec ster, and an obliquity of moral vis- 
ion, that fill her with dismay, and bring 
her almost to the point of breaking the 
engagement. Then there comes to her 
the feeling that Denis, if released, is 
likely to marry some one to whom he 
would not confess his failings as he has 
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confessed them to her, and that with this 
deception between himself and his wife, 
their children would be born to an inher- 
itance of moral weakness and lack of 
fiber. She resolves to save Denis’ un- 
born progeny from this taint, and con- 
sents to the marriage. 

The second part of the book finds Mrs. 
Peyton, now a widow, settled in New 
York with her son Dick, who, after a 
course at the Beaux Arts, has come home 
to practise his profession of architecture. 
Talented and successful as a student, his 
ability has met with no immediate recog- 
nition in New York, and his mother is 
waiting anxiously to see if he can stand 
the test of failure. 

He has entered a competition for a 
design for a Museum of Sculpture, and 
feels that his future career depends upon 
the result. What also hangs upon it is 
his engagement to Clemence Verney, an 
ambitious young woman who has given 
him to understand that if he is suecessful 
she will marry him. <A very talented 
friend of Dick’s, Darrow by name, has 
also entered the competition, but dies 
suddenly a week before the entries are 
closed, leaving a letter for Dick, in which 
he tells him to use his plans if he can 
get any good out of them. Dick shows 
this letter to his mother, who thus be- 
comes aware of the temptation to which 
he is exposed, for Darrow’s plans are 
better than her son’s. 

The rest of the story is given over to 
the struggle in Dick’s mind, and to a 
description of the intense feeling with 
which his mother awaits the result, won- 
dering if her sacrifice, made years be- 
fore, is to prove of no avail. 

Mrs. Wharton treats the subject with 
her accustomed skill, though the lessen- 
ing degree of humor in her recent books 
is to be regretted. Her deftness in char- 
acterization remains unchénged, 
cleverness of touch wihfich with 9a few 
words places a personality clearly before 
the reader’s eye is show in her descrip- 
tion of Clemence Verneyya girl of to- 
day, clever, ambitious, and a#hard as she 
is brilliant. 

Unfortunately, the incident upon 
which the development of the story de- 
pends is its one weak point. Self-sacri- 
fice for the sake of the living commands 
our admiration; for the sake of the dead, 
our respect; but the sacrifice of the liv- 
ing is almost too Quixotie to stir the 
average reader’s enthusiasm. Feeling as 
she did, Kate Orme’s reasons for marry- 
ing Denis Peyton came perilously near 
absurdity. 





The Capture of Atbarac. 


A ROMANCE OF WAR 


TIME 


IN THe PHA t Pee a eS 


BY GEORGE OWEN. 


1. 


HE town of Atbarac lay somnolent in 
the morning light of a dry season 
day. As it was on the west coast, the sun 
had not yet risen above the mountain be- 
hind it, but the clear air of the Philip- 
pines showed up every object on the shore 
with wonderful distinctness. 
Aguinaldo’s banner floated over the 
small so-called fort that commanded the 
entrance to the harbor with a single gun, 
while outside a little forty-ton gunboat, 
the Basco, rolled slowly on the oily swell. 
As the sun topped the mountain and 
shot its first beams direct to the gun- 
boat, the quartermaster on the bridge, 
the only living being in sight, looked 
earefully around the horizon. Then, 


with a sigh of resignation at his failure 
to see anything but water and sky, he 


walked over and struck six bells. 

A young naval officer’s head came into 
view above the coaming of the after 
hatch. 

“ Anything in sight, Williams?” he 
called. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied the quarter- 
master. 

A frown of disappoinment settled for 
a moment over the officer’s face as he 
stepped up on deck and threw himself 
into the steamer-chair that occupied 
most of the combined quarter deck and 
poop. 

Ensign Walters fell to pondering over 
the reasons for his orders not to make 
a serious attack on Atbaraec. Other 
gunboats had captured just as important 
ports as this one, and it hurt his pride 
not a little that he had been forbidden 
to undertake what officers no older than 
himself had successfully accomplished. 
His spirits sank lower and lower until 
his thoughts turned, as they always did, 
to the Girl. His spare time was largely 
spent in this pleasant mental exercise, 
its sameness being relieved by the fact 
that he had to conjure up her face from 
his remembrance, as he had no picture 
of her. 

His memory dwelt most often on the 
night of his graduation ball—that night 


when, after the last glorious waltz, he 
had had the words on his lips, but his 
heart had failed him. 

Next day there had come the unex- 
pected orders to the Philippines. Two 
and a half years had gone by. In his 
letters he had told her of his hopes and 
plans, of his successes and failures, of his 
promotion, of all the details of his life; 
and at last he thought he saw in her 
letters some encouragement for his 
hitherto unspoken question. 

One day, when he was looking at a pho- 
tograph of her, she had told him that 
there was no other like it, and had added, 
half laughing, half serious, that she in- 
tended to give it to her future fiancé. 
Three months ago he had written to ask 
her to send him that picture. 

His pleasant thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a call of “ Sail ho!” from the 
quartermaster. 

“ Where away?” he answered, spring- 
ing to his feet and picking up his binocu- 
lars. 

“On the starboard beam,’ 
ply. 

From the northward a large banca 
was approaching rapidly, her sail set to 
receive the greatest advantage from the 
fresh northeast trade-wind. 

The gunboat woke to life in a moment. 
With a clang of the engine-room gong, 
she turned and headed inshore. With 
her crew at quarters, she took up a posi- 
tion before the entrance to the harbor. 

The banca swept down toward them, 
and at a short distance rounded to and 
took in her sail. A young officer in the 
natty white uniform of a new arrival 
from the States stood up and hailed the 
Basco. Upon being answered, he in- 
formed the ensign, and incidentally the 
crew, that he had orders to report as 
“seeond in command,” and that he had 
mail for them. These formalities over, 
he called: 

“Well, Walt, how do you find it?” 

“Hello, Billy! Hurry alongside with 
that mail. How did you happen to get 
caught for this packet?” replied Wal- 
ters, also unbending at the end of the 
formal report. 


b 


was the re- 
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“ Asked for it,” said Pickens, the most 
famous guard of his time at the Naval 
Academy. He hoisted himself on board 
with one sweep of his powerful arms, and 
the classmates clasped hands. “I 
couldn’t let you have all the glory.” 

“Rot!” said Walters, glancing dis- 
mally at the town. “ Don’t try to run 
me, or I’ll call away the crew and have 
you heaved overboard, since I can’t do it 
alone! ” 

“Tm not running you. It’s the real 
thing. I happened to hear that you were 
cut out for a good job, so I volunteered 
to assist.” 

“ Tow very kind of you! What is it?” 

“Well, if everything had gone right, 
you might be giving the presidente of 
Atbarac the water cure before noon to- 
day. But I'll start at the beginning, and 
let you have all of it. You know, I didn’t 
leave the States till six weeks ago, so I 
didn’t get to the Bennington till last 
Monday. The day I joined the ship I 
heard that she was to cover the landing 
of Wheaton’s column, about forty miles 
up the coast, and that a big scrap was ex- 
pected. Wheaton hasn’t as many men as 
he ought to have, and Rical, the insur- 
gent leader, has ’em to throw away. The 
place selected for the landing is very 
easily defended, so a foxy scheme was 
evolved to call off part of Rical’s forces 
to this place.” 

“What, here to Atbarac?” queried 
Walters. 

“That’s it,” Pickens continued; “and 
the plan would have succeeded beauti- 
fully if I hadn’t happened to come along 
then, unassigned, and ready for the first 
unoccupied billet. You see, I was sup- 
posed to arrive the day before yesterday, 
but when I hit the northern end of this 
island I thought that it was that bunch 
of greens that lies up here to the north- 
west, and started down the east coast. 
After I discovered my mistake, it took 
me until to-day to work back and get 
down here. You were to make false at- 
tacks on the town here, and push them 
fairly hard, so that Rical- would be led 
to believe that this is to be the point of 
attack and send a lot of his men here. 
This morning you were to go in and cap- 
ture the place, if you could; at any rate, 
to keep them so busy that he wouldn’t be 
able to send any of them back when the 
firing began up the coast. The captain 
looked rather dubious when I volunteered 
to come along and let you know about it, 
and I guess I'll see my finish when he 
finds how I’ve mixed things. Did you 
ever see such luck? Just when every- 
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body was forgetting about my running 
that launch on the rocks at Santiago! ” 

“ Well, we can give them a busy morn- 
ing as soon as we have had breakfast,” 
Walters said. ‘“ You say the attack was 
to be made at eight o’clock? Well, that 
will make it about right.” 

The quartermaster had sorted the mail, 
and upon receiving his, Walters led his 
friend down below to the tiny cabin. 

“There are just two staterooms, so we 
shall be very comfortably fixed. Take 
the one on the port side for yours. You'll 
excuse me a moment, old man, won’t 
you?” said Walters, stepping into his 
room and hastily running over the little 
bundle of papers, letters, and advertising 
pamphlets that he had received. 

With a sense of bitter disappointment 
he failed to find the coveted photograph. 
There was but one letter from the Girl; 
and in it, Walters thought with a jealous 
twinge, she seemed to have much to say 
in praise of Billy Pickens, and how nice 
he had been to her during the two months 
he had spent at Annapolis—and that was 
about all. It was not a very satisfactory 
letter, and Walters’ spirits fell. 

The breakfast was not as appetizing or 
as happy as the ensign had anticipated. 
As his disappointment was still fresh, 
and he did not care to talk about it, he 
did not ask Pickens about the Girl. The 
meal passed without her name being 
mentioned. Pickens rattled on at a great 
rate over what would befall Atbarac 
when he got turned loose, occasionally 
rallying Walters upon his lack of spirits. 

At last the meal ended, and they went 
up on deck to make arrangements for the 
attack. 


Il. 


At eight o’clock, the Basco steamed 
slowly into the entrance of the harbor. 
From the bridge of the gunboat the na- 
tives could be seen running to their 
defenses. The gun-crews were on deck, 
lounging against the rail near their guns, 
and idly speculating on what sort of a 
fight the “gugus” would put up. The 
position of the insurgent gun had been 
changed, and Walters and Pickens 
searched the shore with their glasses to 
find it. 

As the Basco rounded the point and 
stood in straight for the town, a report 
came from the shore, and with a shrill 
whine a one-pounder shell passed over 
her foremast. <A slight brownish haze 
hung for a moment at the foot of a great 
mango tree at the left of the town, and 
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then disappeared. Both officers picked 
it up with their glasses. 

“ At that mango tree at the left of the 
town—fifteen hundred yards—commence 
firing!” and the one-pounder on the Bas- 
co’s bow barked back its message of 
death. 

The gun on the beach sent another and 
another shell closer to the vessel, and 
then its fire suddenly ceased. It had 
jammed, or the crew had deserted it. 

The Basco swung in toward the big 
tree and began to feel her way closer and 
closer to the beach, a boat’s crew lowering 
a boat on the protected side. 

“This looks a little too easy,” said 
Walters, anxiously scanning the beach. 
“ They have too many men there to give 
up like this. We’ll probably hear from 
them in a few minutes.” 

As the gunboat steamed slowly in, les- 
sening the distance to the tree, Pickens, 
who had come up on the bridge to re- 
ceive his instructions about landing, 
watched the scene for a few minutes, and 
then his thoughts strayed lightly to other 
things. 

“ Say, Walt, while I was waiting up in 
Manila for a chance to join the Benning- 
ton, I met the prettiest little mestizo you 
ever looked at. By Jove, that reminds 


me;” and he reached into the front of 


his blouse, turning towards Walters with 
a smile. 

With the words he suddenly turned, 
and, lurching sidewise, fell without a 
sound. At the same instant the quarter- 
master, heaving the lead at the other end 
of the bridge, straightened up from the 
swing he was about to make; the lead 
line slipped through his fingers, and with 
a strangled cry he pitched headforemost 
into the bay. 

“Ward aport! Bring her broadside to 
the beach so the Colt gun will bear!” 
shouted Walters to the man at the wheel, 
and then, amid the rising sounds of the 
fight, he bent anxiously over the silent 
body of his comrade. 

The shell had plowed a furrow across 
Pickens’ left breast, and, breaking his 
left arm, had passed on over the gunboat. 
Walters saw all this at a glance—and 
more. In Pickens’ right hand was a 
crumpled envelope, and beside him lay a 
picture, face up, one corner of it shot 
away. It was the photograph of the Girl. 
Walters stood for a moment. 

Mechanically he noticed that the ar- 
tery in Pickens’ left arm was cut, and he 
began to count the heart-beats as the 
blood jetted, rapidly dyeing the bridge 
with its ruddy hue. 
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He turned and looked at the man at 
the wheel; the sailor’s attention was ab- 
sorbed in watching the progress of the 
fight. Pickens would be dead in a few 
minutes if—if 

Walters turned and looked down at the 
prostrate form, and then his gaze travel- 
ed to the picture of the Girl. The ques- 
tioning look he read there brought him 
to himself, and with the ery of one 
awakening from a horrible dream he 
sprang forward and knelt beside the form 
of his friend. 

A tourniquet on Pickens’ wounded arm 
and a bandage on his breast stopped the 
bleeding. Placing him in as comfortable 
a position as possible, the young officer 
turned and picked up the photograph. 
The smiling eyes looked up into his with 
a faith and purity of spirit that nearly 
unmanned him. Hastily replacing it in 
the envelope, he returned it to the torn 
pocket of the coat which he had rolled up 
to form a pillow for Pickens’ head. 

He turned his attention to the fight, 
which, though it seemed to him to have 
already lasted for hours, was really but 
beginning. 

The gunboat lay broadside to the beach 
at a distance of about nine hundred 
yards, the tide slowly sweeping her closer 
in. On the forecastle lay a silent figure; 
at the gun two more men fought grimly 
on, unmindful of the pain of Mauser 
rifle wounds. From the stern came a 
rattle which told the ensign that the Colt 
gun was in action. 

As the gunboat passed the large tree, 
with its evergreen leaves forming an 
immense screen, he saw why the resist- 
ance had been so fierce. The gunboat 
had passed the end of the line of de- 
fenses, and could take them in reverse. 
The steep side of the mountain precluded 
escape in that direction; the rice field 
in front of the trenches formed a barrier, 
while the open plaza in the rear could not 
be crossed while the gunboat stood across 
the path to safety. He had the enemy 
in a trap. 

And presently a white flag rose and 
fell, to be followed by a dozen—shirts, 
handkerchiefs, anything, to let the 
Americanos know that another insurgent 
force had turned amigo. 

An hour later, General Riecal and six 
hundred of his men were encamped on 
the Plaza under the guns of the Basco, 
their arms secure under guard in the 
basement of the convent. 

Pickens was tenderly carried to the 
house of the presidente, and placed in the 
best bed the house afforded. All that day 
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and late into the night he raved in a 
delirium in which he fought over his old 
football battles or told of his love affairs; 
but, much to Walters’ surprise, the name 
of the Girl was unmentioned. 

At eleven o’clock the wounded man sud- 
denly became conscious. His mind im- 
mediately reverted to the subject that had 
been in his thoughts at the moment when 
he was stricken down. 

“Did I lose that photograph?” he said 
feebly. 

“T guess this is it,” Walters answered, 
drawing it from the blouse that hung on 
the wall. 

“T thought I had it in my hand when 
I was hit,” the other went on. “I’m glad 
I didn’t lose it. It belongs to you, old 
man. I was—pretty badly gone, and 
meant to ask her a question—the day 
before—I came away—but she told me— 
about you—and I asked her—if there was 
anything—I could take to you—and she 
gave me that and—a letter. I promised 


to deliver them, but when I saw you—I 
forgot them for a while in our 

The wounded man’s strength was fail- 
ing him, and with a few more whispered 
words that his comrade could not catch, 
he relapsed into unconsciousness, 


” 


IIT. 


TREMBLING all over, Ensign Walters 
took the letter from the pocket of his 
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friend’s blouse. It was written in the 
hand he knew so well, and he read it 
slowly. One sentence stood out clearly 
from the others: 

I only hope that you will be able to find mirrored 
in this picture some of the love I have for you ; the 
true faith I have in your goodness, manliness, and 
courage. . 

Hf[e walked unsteadily over to the door, 
and, throwing it open, looked out into 
the quiet night. 

The shaft of yellow light streaming 
through the open door was reflected. 
unseen by Walters, in the cruel eyes 
of a little brown man dressed in 
white linen, crouched behind the bushes 
in the presidente’s garden. The Filipino 
raised the Mauser pistol in his hand, and 
covered the silent figure in the doorway. 
As he hesitated, he saw the young officer 
raise a broken bit of pasteboard to his 
lips and kiss it with something that 
sounded like a sob. 

The pistol wavered for a moment; then, 
thrusting it back into his belt, Rical slip- 
ped back into the sheltering darkness, 
straightened up, and, without a backward 
glance, took the trail that led over the 
mountain. , 

The light from the door suddenly 
ceased as Ensign Walters stepped back 
into the presidente’s house, and the 
tropical night resumed its sway, spread- 
ing its velvety mantle of blackness and 
silence over the captured town. 


TRUANT LOVE. 


LOVE has gone a-truanting 
Down the aisleways of the spring— 
Down the aisleways dense and dim ; 
He has ta’en my heart with him. 
“Oh, return !” to him I cry; 
Not a word he makes reply ; 
“For my loss requite me, pray !” 
Is it echo answers “ Nay”? 


Love has gone a-truanting, 

Left me only sorrow’s sting, 

And the longing and the ache 
Lovers know for Love’s dear sake ; 
Though I follow, lithe and fleet, 
Ever Love hath nimbler feet ; 

Who is there that wotteth of 
Aught that will avail with Love? 


Love has gone a-truanting ! 

Yet I dream some magic thing— 
Something subtler than the sense 
Grasps, will yield a recompense ; 
Hope will whisper, while I yearn, 
That the wanderer may return ; 
Ah, the bliss, the ecstasy, 

Should but Love come back to me! 


Clinton Scollard. 





CLLPryY PLAY GROUNDS: 


BY BERTHA H. SMITH. 


HOW THE OLD-FASHIONED IDEA OF A PARK HAS BEEN MODIFIED 
IN THE INTEREST OF THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR—THE PUBLIC 
PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK AND OTHER AMERICAN 


CITIES, AND IN EUROPE. 


A N acre of boys, big and little, running 

races, swarming over the apparatus 
of an outdoor gymnasium; an acre of 
girls of the varying ages between pig- 
tail and pompadour, swinging, playing 
games, or hanging in a deep fringe about 
“teacher.”; and in a corner, apart from 
the others, in a big box roofed for protec- 
tion from the sun, some scores of tiny 
tikes whose single slip of a garment 
leaves one to guess at their sex—this is 
Seward Park, New York’s big East Side 
playground. 

All. day, every day during the school 
vacation, and every afternoon and all 
day Saturday during the school term, 
the picture is the same. 

In the gymnasium boys are flying 
through the air on swinging rings, sus- 
pended often by arms that look searcely 
equal to the task; other boys are learn- 
ing to chin the horizontal bar, to do a 
hock swing or some of the more diffi- 
eult turns, or to bring themselves to a 
hand-stand on the parallels. For want of 
room on the apparatus, others are left to 
look on with more or less envy and ad- 
miration while they wait for their turn. 

At one side, on a well-packed cinder 
track, pairs of boys are matching lungs 
and legs in a seventy-five or hundred- 
yard dash; and in the space between the 
gymnasium apparatus and the track 
games of basket-ball, hustle-ball, or hand- 
ball are going on. 

How noses, eyes, and arms are kept 
intact in such a crowd is the secret of 
that particular divinity which is reck- 
less childhood’s own. Of course there 
are hurts now and then, honestly come 
by, giving a fellow the chance to show 
of what stuff he is made. There are 
hurts, too, less honestly dealt; for fight- 
ing is by no means a lost art among the 
boys of the tenements; the millennium is 
too far off. But one accident a day is a 
fair average. That it is not more is due 
to the watchfulness of the instructors, 


two for the boys and two for the girls, 
who, together with a park policeman and 
a park guard, have their hands full with 
such a wholesale ebullition of animal 
spirits. 

As for the girls, there are the same 
swarms, the same restless energy, the 
same insatiate hunger for play as with 
the boys. If there were nothing but rows 
and rows of swings in the girls’ yard, 
most of them would be content, for 
swinging is their dearest delight. The 
swings are never idle, and there are al- 
ways long lines of girls waiting to be 
next. 

It is at the swings that boys and girls 
part company in the graduation of play. 
They begin together in the sand-box; 
and in the baby swings, with straps like 
those of a high chair to hold the little 
ones in, together they tick away the time 
of their babyhood. Beyond this the 
paths diverge, the boys passing on to 
gymnastics and athletics, the girls to 
swings without straps, then games, and 
still more games. But ever and always 
the girl will turn from her game for a 
chance to swing; and of a Saturday 
afternoon in summer, when factory girls 
have a half holiday, it is a common thing 
to see young women of eighteen in the 
playground, taking turns with their 
small sisters. 


A NEW IDEA—THE CHILDREN’S PARK. 


The picture that Seward Park presents 
may be found, on a smaller scale, in nine 
other places in Greater New York, for 
the public playground is now a part of 
the city’s municipal policy. During the 
past year there have been dedicated to 
this purpose a half hundred acres cut 
here and there from the heart of the 
tenement districts, where whole cityfuls 
of people are squeezed into a space that 
the poorest of Kansas farmers would not 
consider big enough for a cow lot. Some 
of the playgrounds are tucked away in 
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eorners of small parks, as it is only by 
degrees that the old idea of what a park 
should be is being revised to fit the needs 
of overcrowded cities. 


A deeade or two ago the only thought . 


was to preserve “bits of nature” at the 
outer edges of a city for those who had 
the leisure and the means to enjoy them. 
The new spirit demands the preservation 
of the bits of human nature, the teeming 
millions of them whose only idea of out- 
doors is a narrow strip of cobbles under- 
foot and a thin streak of sky overhead— 
even at a sacrifice of trees and shrubs 
and grass. 

Seward Park is the best example of the 
new idea. It is only by looking hard 
that one finds the narrow border of grass 
which justifies the name of park. The 
rest’ is playground—to the horror and 
disgust, it may be added, of many worthy 
persons who know child nature about as 
well as if they had sprung full-grown 
into a childless world. 

“ What a pity,” say these well-meaning 
theorists, “to mar such a spot with un- 
sightly swings and poles and ropes and 
iron bars, when these children of the 
poor might learn something of the beau- 
tiful if God’s trees and flowers and grass 
were planted here! ” 

If it were worth while to answer such 
erities, they should be led from Seward 
Park to Mulberry Bend Park, a few 
squares away. Mulberry Bend was the 
first victory of those who led in the fight 
for small parks in New York’s tenement 
districts. According to Jacob Riis, its 
opening wiped out murder in one of New 
York’s wickedest quarters. It has served 
its purpose, and so have the other small 
parks thrown open to give light and air 
and to seatter the miasma of the slum. 

But these small parks are for grown- 
ups. Children do not gather there to play 
on the cement walks or sit on benches 
and look at trees and grass fenced off 
and spiked with the eleventh command- 
ment. They prefer the street; hence the 
need of the park playground, where pro- 
hibited grass gives way to bare ground, 
flower-beds to the sand-box, and trees to 
gymnasium poles or uprights and cross- 
beams for swings. 

It is not that the advocates of play- 
grounds love nature less, but that they 
love human nature more. They have 
awakened to the fact that cities, with 
their greed of space, rob the child of his 
natural playground, the home lawn and 
the vacant lot; that the child, robbed of 
his playground, ceases to play; and when 
he ceases to play, he has lost, according 
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to Froebel, his normal occupation, the 


one through which he first perceives moral 


relations. Something, then, is due the 
city child, and the debt is now being paid. 
Already it has cost the city of New York 
something like ten million dollars to 
tear down tenements and build play- 


grounds, and the work is only fairly be- 
gun. The debt might have accumulated 
longer if society had not come to the 
point of fearing for its own future if the 
account ran on. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


Berlin claims the parentage of the 
playground idea. The German capital 
began long ago by putting piles of sand 
in the public parks for children, both 
rich and poor; but it went no further 
than sand-piles. 

As early as 1886, Boston, taking up the 
Berlin idea, put three piles of sand in 
the yards of the Children’s Mission; and 
as a result of the experiment, the next 
year ten heaps of sand were distributed 
in the courts of tenement houses, and 
one in a school-yard kept open during 
vacation. Later, in connection with the 
vacation schools, the playground idea 
was enlarged upon, the school-yards be- 
ing used for the purpose, but only during 
the summer months. In 1898, by an act 
of the Legislature, ten playgrounds were 
acquired by the city, giving Boston a 
total of twenty-four such spaces, most 
of which are as yet practically unim- 
proved, but are an earnest of the future. 

Meanwhile, as early as 1890, the Out- 
door Recreation League of New York 
opened what was probably the first real 
children’s playground in this country or 
elsewhere. It was only an acre of ground, 
to be sure; but it was a beginning. From 
that day the league has fathered the 
movement in the metropolis, and has 
worked without ceasing in the interest of 
public playgrounds, yielding place, but 
not losing interest, when the city came 
to a tardy recognition of its duty not 
only to the children of the tenements but 
to itself. 

Four playgrounds have already been 
allotted to the densely packed population 
of the lower East Side, and others are 
seattered along the river fronts where 
the poor are huddled. If they were ap- 
portioned on the ground of poverty 
alone, perhaps the lower East Side would 
be entitled to less than it has; for as a 
matter of fact the Jewish immigrant of 
that section has been thrifty, and the 
children seen playing there as a rule are 
well enough clad and show no signs of 





actual want. It is not 
that they are poor, but in 
the parents’ absorption in 
money-making the children 
are neglected and left to 
pick up gradually the les- 
sons of the street, which 
fasten themselves . more 
readily on boys and girls 
cut off from the wholesome 
influence of normal, healthy 
pastime. 

In 1893 two summer 
playgrounds were started 
by Philadelphia  philan- 
thropists, and two years 
later the city opened the 
school-yards. One by one 
other large American cities 
eame into line, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, and many more. In 
some places the movement 
was urged along by the 
work of women’s clubs, 
notably so in San Fran- 
cisco, where the opening of 
the first public playground 
entirely separate from va- 
eation schools was due to 
the efforts of the leading 
women’s club of the Cali- 
fornia city. 

Back across the Atlantic 
the tide swept, and London 
began to convert its aban- 
doned cemeteries into small 
parks and_ playgrounds. 
The number of these in 
the great British metrop- 
olis has now reached some- 
thing like three hundred. 
While in the matter of 
small parks London took 
its lesson from this side of 
the ocean, it could teach 
one in the law providing 
that every school - shall 
have a playground with an 
allowance of thirty square 
feet for each child, a law 
complied with even in the 
most crowded sections. 

But in London, as in 
many cities in the United 
States, it has been thought 
sufficient merely to level 
off the ground and turn 
the children loose in a bar- 
ren space with nothing 
more than sand-piles to 
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play with, thus throwing those above the 
sand age upon their own resources. Bar- 
renness and emptiness do not appeal to 
childrcn, and such unequipped play- 
grounds have not even the advantages 
of the vacant lot, whose rubbish heaps 
and sign-boards are aids to a game of 
hide-and-seek, or at least supply fuel for 
a bonfire, and instruments for a tin can 
drum corps. 

In the matter of equipment, Seward 
Park stands out as the ideal play- 
ground. Hamilton Fish Park, Tompkins 
Square, and DeWitt Clinton Park have 
up-to-date appliances so far as they go, 
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the weather is too cold for regular gym- 
nasium work, a good substitute is found 
in snow-balling, sliding, and sledding on 
an ice rink formed by flooding the 
ground. 

Chicago and New York are the only 
cities that have their playgrounds open 
both morning and afternoon during the 
school vacation. In Boston they are open 
for three hours only, which is the rule 
that prevails in most American cities. 

THE GOOD DONE BY THE PLAYGROUNDS. 


And what is the good of it all? 
If it had no result beyond the one that 
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and some of the others have made a be- 
ginning in this direction, while still 
others are without gymnasium apparatus 
and offer only space for games and run- 
ning. 

Chicago and St. Louis, perhaps be- 
cause of their large German population, 
have given particular attention to gym- 
nastics in the playgrounds. St. Louis 
and St. Paul have baths in connection 
with theirs, a feature which New York 
has been slow in inaugurating, but for 
which provision is being made in at least 
two places. 

One feature in which New York differs 
from all other cities is in having its 
playgrounds open the year round, with 
the exception of those on the water 
front, which are closed for a month or 
two during the depth of winter. When 


a small boy pointed out, the people who 
have given years of time and thought 
and work to the cause would be satisfied. 
Said the boy to his father, who had asked 
why he went to the playground when 
they taught him nothing there: 

“But they do teach me something. I 
learn to take my turn.” 

Indeed, a prominent educator of New 
York voiced the sentiments of many 
when he said recently: 

“These public playgrounds are teach- 
ing the children who go there what is of 
more value to them than all they learn in 
the publie schools. They are learning to 
respect the rights of others, and to have 
a sense of fair play.” 

These are lessons that come hard to 
the children of the New York streets. 
Most of them are of foreign parentage, 





CITY PLAYGROUNDS. 






































IN THE WILLIAM H. SEWARD PARK, 


A GAME OF 


and as the feeling among these alien im- 
migrants is that they are always strug- 
gling against odds, individualism is de- 
veloped in them to the last degree. The 
father at his pusheart coaxes the cus- 
tomer from the next stand, vilifies his 
rival, and decries the other’s wares; nor 


NEW YORK, ON 


A WINTER 
“RING TOSS.” 


AFTERNOON—LITTLE GIRLS ENJOYING 


would he step out of his way to let a per- 
son staggering under a burden pass him 
on the pavement. The child in the play- 
ground, left to himself, would push : 
playmate away to reach a swing or a 
vaulting-horse first, and, having secured 
it, would monopolize it to the exclusion 
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BABY SWINGS IN A PUBLIC PLAYGROUND ON THE EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK—-HERE THE YOUNGEST 


CHILDREN, BOYS AND GIRLS, SHARE 


A PASTIME THAT NEVER SEEMS TO LOSE ITS CHARM. 
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of all others. Only by a system of time 
limits are games ever relinquished in 
favor of those in the waiting lines. 

To aid in the development of a spirit 
of fair play, arrangements were made 
last fall for a series of inter-park games, 
the contests to take place at different 
parks. The first tournament had develop- 
ments that were somewhat surprising to 
its promoters. It was held in Seward 
Park, with picked teams from the other 
playgrounds entered in what was meant 
to be friendly competition. 

As the visitors began to play, they were 
greeted by a loud chorus of jeers from 
the home players and their supporters, 
and addressed by every unpleasant name 
in the ample catalogue of street ver- 
nacular. Under the circumstances, de- 
feat for the visiting boys was almost a 
certainty. 

But the sting of defeat was not the 
only one they carried away with them. 
Their hosts, not satisfied with victory, 
escorted them down the street toward 
the car, and by way of parting salute 
hurled after them as they went whatever 
missiles the garbage-cans on the sidewalk 
offered. 
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What ought to be a wholesome rivalry 
is thus carried to a point of offensive an- 
tagonism. Nor is this feeling less 
marked among the Jewish children when 
they are pitted against one another 
than when they meet children from 
parks where the Irish or the Germans 
predominate. And, what is still more 
surprising, it is as strong among the 
girls as among the boys. Only a short 
time ago, during a match game of tether- 
ball between the girls of Seward and 
Hamilton Fish Parks, both of which are 
in the Jewish quarter, the Seward Park 
champion was met with cries of derision 
and sneering jests from the friends of 
her opponent, who had the advantage of 
being on home ground, with the result 
that she played very badly, lost, and at 
the end of the game fainted away in her 
teacher’s arms. 

Perhaps there was a gleam of hope in 
what happened when the return game 
was played. There were still hard names 
and sly jeers for the visitor, and defeat; 
but her opponent confided afterwards to 
her teacher: 

“Yis, ma’am, teacher, I had a pity on 
her. I like to make her have one game.” 





CHILDREN WHO DON’T KNOW 








HOW TO PLAY. 


Publie playgrounds 
have revealed the ecu- 
rious fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands 
of New York children 
who do not know how to 
play. When playgrounds 
were opened in Boston, 
it. was found that the 
children’s amusement 
consisted in playing 
“house ” and “ funeral.” 
Aside from these two 
rather joyless pastimes 
they knew nothing of 
rational, healthful play. 
In the metropolis, the 
children had not even 
this miserable repertoire. 

A fact of some sig- 
nificance is that the 
championships of all the 
playgrounds are held by 
the younger boys. Many 
big boys come there, but 
they take part in the 
games and exercises in a 
rather indifferent way. 














and with no particular 





THE TEETER—A PASTIME THAT AFFORDS HEALTHFUL EXERCISE FOR 
THE LITTLE ONES OF THE NEW YORK TENEMENTS. 
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desire to excel. Many of 
them were members of 
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“de gang’ in the old days of the Five 
Points, and some of them are still prac- 
tising the lessons learned then. No one 
claims that the playgrounds will reform 
these young ruffians, but it is something 
to lessen the number of recruits to their 
ranks; and the boys who have play in its 
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vented, to try to square things with chil- 
dren hustled into a world not over eager 
to give them a fair chance. 

Wherever there is a_ neighborhood 
playground, there is a growing demand 
for soap, more combs are used, and 
ragged clothes are mended in some sort 






































A SUMMER DAY IN HAMILTON FISH 
COVERED SAND-BOXES 


PARK, 
FOR THE 


proper place will be more ready and will- 
ing to work when the time comes. 

Any one who goes to the playgrounds 
to find the typical and aboriginal gamin 
of the New York slums will be disap- 
pointed. That type is fast disappearing, 
and the playground is doing its share, 
together with the play piers and public 
baths, the band concerts in parks and on 
school roofs, and all the other means that 
busy-brained humanitarians have in- 


NEW YORK, 
SMALLER CHILDREN IN 


’ 


SHOWING THE GIRLS PLAYGROUND, WITH THE 


THE REAR. 


of fashion. The truant officer has less 
to do, for the playground instructors 
keep an eye on the children who ought 
to be in school, and the juvenile courts 
have a shorter docket, even in summer- 
time, when law-breaking among children 
is said to increase. 

All this has come to pass since it was 
discovered, toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, that the proper study of 
mankind is children. 
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LIFE is a shard of flint. 


OF 


ADVERSITY. 


We never feel 


How strong the youth and courage that inspire, 


Till quick misfortune, like a tinder steel, 
Has struck the blow that lights it into fire ! 


Aloysius Coll. 
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BLOSSOM, ROSS, AND “ THE YANKEE CONSUL.” was finally aceepted,” said the author, 
“Yes, ‘Checkers’ was hawked about Henry Blossom, Jr., to the writer. ‘“ And 
among some fifteen managers before it even then,” he added, “ my troubles were 






































GERTRUDE COGHLAN, THE LATE CHARLES COGHLAN’S DAUGHTER, WHO HAS BEEN STARRING IN 
“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


From hr latest photograph by Baker, Coluibus. 
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promptly. ‘I’m not in the business of 
making stars.’ 

“ This was before the days of D’Orsay 
in ‘ The Earl of Pawtucket’ and Dustin 
Farnum in ‘The Virginian’; and he 
must have forgotten Eleanor Robson. 

‘I told him,” continued Mr. Blossom, 
- that Ross was a Boston fellow who used 
to be in the Museum stock, that he had 
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IDA GREELEY SMITH, GRANDDAUGHTER OF 
HORACE GREELEY, APPEARING IN “ THE 
OTHER GIRL.” 


From a photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, 
New York, 
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not yet over. One manager had in mind 
for the chief part a certain actor whom 
I did not consider at all suited to it. 
Anxious as I was for my work to smell 
footlights—it would be the first of mine 
to get there—I had the courage of my 
convictions, and said ‘ No’ very emphat- 
ically. You know it was Willie Collier 
who first suggested that I should turn 
my novel into a play, but he was one of 
the fifteen who could see nothing in it 
for him. Then, when the piece was finally 
landed, we tried to get Fritz Williams 
for the part, but he was not at liberty, 
and for a while we were at a standstill. 
One day I went to Mr. La Shelle, all en- 
thusiasm. 

“*T have the man for Checkers at 
last!’ I exclaimed. 

“*Who is it?’ anxiously inquired the 
manager. 

“* Thomas W. Ross,’ I replied. 


, . > : “rom his latest photograth bv the bie Foetal Chel 
“thn io he!’ cried Me, En Ghdle eee ae 
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MAURICE FARKOA, WHO PLAYS THE PART OF THE 
FRENCHMAN IN “THREE LITTLE MAIDS.” 















































LUCILLE ST. CLAIR, A DUCHESS IN “ MOTHER GOOS 


From a photograph by Hall, N 
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lately been doing Ted Langham in 
‘Soldiers of Fortune’ with Edeson, that 
he had taken Collier’s place in the road 
tour of ‘On the Quiet,’ and that he was 
the man of men for ‘ Checkers.’ 

“Well, Mr. La Shelle gave in, we en- 
gaged Ross, and the result -everybody 
knows. Ross has made himself and made 
my play, and they are talking of giving 


Jansen, who appears to have dropped out 
of sight. 

But to return to Mr. Blossom and his 
adventures in marketing stage wares. 
He had quite an opposite experience with 
his “ Yankee Consul,” which has proved 
another of the ten-strikes made by Henry 
W. Savage. When the opera was fin- 
ished, he wrote to three managers in- 

































































ARNOLD DALY, WHO HAS MADE A HIT WITH HIS 
PRODUCTION OF THE GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
PLAY, “ CANDIDA.” 


From his latest photograph by Mcintosh, New York. 


it another big New York production next 
season. Personally, I would rather have 
it in a smaller theater. I don’t want any 
horses in that race scene. If they were 
a novelty on the stage, it would be dif- 
ferent; but as it is, I feel that if 
Checkers cannot hold the attention of 
the house with his own excitement in 
that supreme moment of the race, the 
episode goes for nothing, and all the 
four-legged animals in the’ world 
wouldn’t save it.” 

Mr. Ross, by the way, is a brother of 
the Hope Ross who used to play Caroline 
Mitford with William Gillette in “ Secret 
Service,” both here and in London. Her 
first appearance was made just ten years 
ago, at about the time of her brother’s 
début, she taking the part of Jessie in 
“Delmonico’s at Six” with Marie 


THOMAS W. ROSS, WHO HAS BECOME A STAR 
THROUGH HIS SUCCESS WITH THE TITLE ROLE 
IN “ CHECKERS.” 

From a photograph by Hall, New Vork. 


forming them of the fact, and asking if 
they cared to hear it. One made an ap- 
pointment and broke it; another delayed 
to reply; Mr. Savage answered that he 
would give Mr. Blossom and his com- 
poser half an hour. He kept ais date to 
the minute, stayed three hours to listen 
to the piece, and then said: 

“ Come to my office about the contract 
to-morrow.” 

It may be added that later on Mr. Blos- 
som heard from both the other managers, 
and it goes without saying that one of 
the most pleasing tasks in which he ever 
engaged was writing to tell them that 
the rights to his “ Yankee Consul ” had 
already been disposed of. 

The title first chosen for the piece was 
“The Lieutenant-Commander,” suggest- 
ed, of course, by the réle sung so neatly 












































HENRIETTA CROSMAN AS SHE APPEARS IN “ SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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RUTH VINCENT, THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA IN “THE MEDAL AND THE MAID.” 
From a photograph by Hall, New Vork. 


by Harry Fairleigh. Fairleigh is a young 
Englishman who came over here some 
three years ago for the revival of “ The 
Casino Girl” at the Knickerbocker and 
who, like so many of his countrymen, has 
remained here. 

Speaking of names, all the successes 
in the Savage list bear the title of some 
male office-holder or dignitary. Note 
them as follows: “ King Dodo,” “ The 
Sultan of Sulu,” “ The Prince of Pilsen,” 


“The County Chairman,” and the new 
George Ade opera, now nearly ready, 
“The Sho-Gun.” The exception is Ade’s 
“ Peggy from Paris,” a comparative fail- 
ure in New York. 

Just as the story of “ The Sultan of 
Sulu” came to Mr. Ade after a trip to 
Manila, so the scheme of “ The Yankee 
Consul” was suggested to Mr. Blossom 
by his experiences with the official rep- 
resentatives of the United States whom 
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he has met in his many travels. He went 
to a fellow Missourian, Alfred G. Robyn, 
to supply the music. Mr. Robyn is the 
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A noteworthy fact in connection with 
this piece is that it is the first suecess 
in many moons without a single inter- 






































MAUD GIFFORD, WHO IS MRS. DOW IN 


“THE VIRGINIAN.” 


From a photograph by Lewis, Toledo. 


organist of a big St. Louis church, and 
a thorough musician in every sense of 
the word. Here and there in the score of 


“The Yankee Consul” one may note 
that its composer had to put a check on 
his aspirations in order to keep the work 
in the “light” instead of the “ grand” 
school of opera. 


polated song, all the lyries and their 
musi¢e being supplied by Messrs. Blossom 
and Robyn themselves. So commonly has 
it been the case that the most catchy 
tunes in musical comedy are eleventh 
hour purehases from outside that no 
doubt many people take “My San Do- 
mingo Maid” and “ In the Days of Old” 
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to be wandering ballads that have at last 
found shelter and fame in the fold of 
“The Yankee Consul.” 

It is a pity, though, that more of Mr. 
Blossom’s words cannot be caught by 


comedian of the Castle Square forces, is 
the star in “ The Yankee Consul.” Both 
in looks and voice he fills the bill, and his 
innate sense of humor adds a unique 
touch of spontaneity. Probably we shall 






































DOROTHY GILBERT, WITH GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD IN “RED FEATHER.” 


F 


the audience. For instance, the text to 
“The Mosquito and the Midge” tells a 
quaintly humorous little tale in capital 
rhyme, which mostly fails to carry over 
the footlights. 

Raymond Hitcheock, the old stand-by 


+“ From a photograph by 


Sarony, New York. 


see no slackening of the musical output 
in the light opera field until the Savage 
shows begin to fail. As long as they suc- 
ceed, other managers will faney that they 
have an equally good chance to win the 
prizes in the game. 
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Mr. Savage, by the way, has at last de- 
termined to venture his wares across the 
water, having held out against London 
inducements longer than perhaps any 
other man could have withstood them. 
“The Prince of Pilsen” is the first of 
the series to be submitted to West End 
criticism, and it will be interesting to 
note whether another “ Belle of New 
York” suecess will be achieved. That 
wonderful London hit has been followed 
by a dismal procession of failures from 
this side. 

Next winter Mr. Savage will be the 
manager of a New York house, having 
leased the Garden. The big buff building 
of which this theater forms part has 
sheltered other white elephants, for it is 
the home of the annual circus, but none 
bigger and whiter, than the hitherto un- 
lucky playhouse. 


AS TO “THE VIRGINIAN.” 


Our portrait of Maude Gifford shows 
the Mrs. Dow of “ The Virginian ”—the 
lady who, according to her husband’s oft 
reiterated assertion, is ‘down sick.” 
Miss Gifford broke away from whatever 
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WRIGHT LORIMER, STARRING AS DAVID IN ~ THE 


SHEPHERD KING.” 
From a photograph by Hall, New Vork. 
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AMELIA ROSS, A THE 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


fascination society may hold to go on the 
stage, first supporting Creston Clarke in 


“Tlamlet,” “The Bells,” and “ Riche- 
lieu” in the season of 1901-02. Last 
year she played with that veteran favor- 
ite, J. H. Stoddart, in “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” and next winter she may 
have a leading child’s part in a New 
York production. 

She comes from Toledo, Ohio, which 
city is acquiring quite a reputation for 
supplying our stage with clever people. 
Junie MecCree, the comedian with Vir- 
ginia Earl in “Sergeant Kitty,” was 
born there, as was also a young woman 
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ROBERT HILLIARD, THE STAR IN “THAT MAN AND 1.” 


vem his latest phoetegraph ob; 


now in “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” who has 
the temperament and general appear- 
ance of Mrs. Leslie Carter, and on whom, 
it is understood, Mr. Belasco has already 
east a keenly critical eye with a view 
to future possibilities. 

Apropos of “ The Virginian,” the piece 
has made such a hit at the Manhattan 
Theater that it will finish out the season 
at the house. Whether this is due to the 
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te Studio Grand, Cinctnuati. 


reduction in the price of seats to a dol- 
lar and a half, or to the immense pulling 
power of the play irrespective of prices, 
it is not possible to say until after an- 
other piece has been tried there under 
the new rates. In any ease, the work has 
exercised a strong fascination over all 
who have seen it, and Dustin Farnum, 
who fills the nameless name part, has 
fully demonstrated his right to be a star. 
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He was playing Lieutenant Denton in 
“ Arizona” when he read “ The Virgin- 
ian,” and suggested to his manager, 
Kirke La Shelle, that the book ought to 
make a good play. 

Every effort has been put forth to have 
the production as realistic as possible. 
For instance, after the Cowboy Night at 
the Manhattan, suggestions were asked 
for. One of the real cowboys who had 
been in attendance explained that out on 
the plains he and his pals would not play 
cards on the stump of a tree, but directly 
on the ground, a change which was at 
once put into effect. 


YOUTH THIS ACTOR’S ASSET. 

If Thomas Ross and Dustin Farnum 
have risen to heights occupied by Hack- 
ett and Sothern in a single season, 
Wright Lorimer sees no reason why he 
eannot do likewise. By the time these 
lines are read, it will be known whether 
or not he has succeeded. 

Mr. Lorimer is a young actor who up 
to Easter time of the present year was 
practically unknown in New York, even 
as was Dustin Farnum before New 
Year’s. But Mr. Lorimer set himself a 
task more difficult than Farnum’s, who 
was assisted in his plea for attention by 
the title of a widely read novel. Lori- 
mer, on the other hand, relied on a 
brand-new play which he had to adver- 
tise as loudly as himself. To be sure, the 
play was based on a book known to more 
people than any other volume—the Bible. 
Still, no one could tell this from the title 
—“ The Shepherd King.” 

The well-known Scripture characters 
employed in the piece, in addition to 
King David, shown first as the shepherd 
lad, are Saul, the mad king; his daugh- 
ters Michael and Merab; Jonathan, 
David’s chum; Samuel, the prophet; the 
witch of Endor, and Goliath, the giant. 
As will be at once apparent, provided the 
material be well handled, the subject 
may have a_ strong popular appeal. 
“Ben Hur,” “The Sign of the Cross,” 
and “ Quo Vadis” have sufficiently dem- 
onstrated that the possible profits of re- 
ligious drama are enormous. 

Notwithstanding this fact, Mr. Lori- 
mer does not claim that “ The Shepherd 
King,” which he wrote himself in col- 
laboration with a friend, Arnold Reeves, 
is a religious play. He prefers to have it 
known simply as romantic drama, pro- 
vided with a Scriptural background. He 
has been on the stage seven years, hav- 
ing begun his career in the Dearborn 
stock, of Chicago, which has now quite a 
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reputation as a training-school. He ad- 
mits that he is attempting an exceed- 
ingly ambitious feat in striving to make 
room for himself in the metropolis at a 
single bound; but youth, he will remind 
you, is one of the actor’s strong cards, 
and one whose value is by no means 
strengthened by delay. So he has deter- 
mined to play it now, no matter how haz- 
ardous the throw. 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY TIDE STILL FLOODING. 
Among our portraits this month are 
two of people figuring, in imported Eng- 
lish musical comedies, which, combined 
with the home-made article, continue to 
form a majority of current offerings. 
Maurice Farkoa, a Frenchman, plays 
his original réle—a member of the 
French embassy—in “Three Little 
Maids.” His first visit here was about 
eight years ago in a somewhat similar 
part in “ An Artist’s Model.” Ruth Vin- 
cent, an English girl, has been very suc- 
cessful here with the chief character in 
“The Medal and the Maid,” created by 
her in London, where, however, the piece 
had more success than in New York. 

Apropos of musical shows across the 
Atlantic, their number is increasing at 
a rate to alarm the sticklers for the le- 
gitimate, more especially as the quality 
is said to be steadily deteriorating. The 
Savoy, built as the home of those little 
classics in light music, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, has just been rebuilt 
and reopened with a musical comedy, 
“The Love Birds,” the plot of which 
appeats to be almost identical with that 
of “ The Girl from Kay’s.” The east is 
headed by two Americans—George 
Fuller Golden and Blanche Ring. Still 
another American, Mabelle Gilman, has 
been appearing in another musical piece, 
“ Amorelle,” following her failure there 
with “ Dolly Varden.” 

But the most important item in musi- 
cal comedy news of London is the recent 
production of “ A Country Girl’s” sue- 
cessor at Daly’s. For the past five years 
these shows at the London Daly’s have 
each run for something like twenty-two 
months; but “ The Cingalee, or Sunny 
Ceylon,” is said to overtop them all in 
beauty of production. A striking fea- 
ture of the second act, laid in a Bud- 
dhist temple, is the transition from the 
dimness of a single light, the sacred 
flame, from which the worshipers all ob- 
tain fire, thus gradually transforming 
the scene into a blaze of illumination. 
The first act represents a Ceylon tea 
plantation, with real buildings instead 
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of canvas structures, and a display of 
artificial flowers said to have cost more 
than two thousand dollars. 





ARNOLD DALY ON “ CANDIDA.” 

What’s one man’s meat is another’s 
poison, and vice versa. The present sea- 
son, disastrous as it has been for the 
managers in a monetary sense, has 
proved a halcyon one for the lover of the 
drama in its higher walks. The failure 
of so many ventures that were mediocre 
has made room on our stages for an un- 
usual number of Shakespearian offer- 
ings, including a Hamlet (that of Forbes 
Robertson) which, in artistic value, has 
been almost unanimously ranked next to 
that of Edwin Booth himself. Had “The 
Light That Failed” not failed, it is 
doubtful if we should have been per- 
mitted to see this splendid creation of 
the English player. And the collapse of 
a comedy with music made it possible 
to extend the New York season of Edith 
Wynne Matthison in a series of classical 
presentations that included “ Twelfth 
Night,” “As You Like It,” and “ Every- 
man.” In the same way the metropolis 
has enjoyed this season two engagements 
of Richard Mansfield, who added to his 
Karl Heinrich in “ Old Heidelberg ” an- 
other creation, in striking contrast, that 
of the doddering Russian tyrant, Ivan 
the Terrible. 

Then there is “ Candida.” Had “ The 
Girl from Dixie ” made the hit that was 
hoped for, it is quite likely that Arnold 
Daly, who was in the cast, would not 
have been moved to put his George Ber- 
nard Shaw play into the evening bill. As 
it was, he foresaw that he might soon be 
without an engagement, and as “ Can- 
dida” had drawn favorable notices at 
the matinée trial, he decided to ven- 
ture his all on a test. And the pecul- 
iar little play has won out in a fashion 
that is the most gratifying of all ways 
of making a hit—by a slow but steady 
increase in the size of its audiences. 

Early in the autumn Arnold Daly put 
some fine work into the part of Major 
André’s faithful servant in the Clyde 
Fitch play of that name, which failed 
to serve Arthur Byron for long. Last 
season he was the reckless young scape- 
grace in another luckless Fitch offering, 
“The Bird in the Cage.” Less than ten 
years ago he was an office-boy for 
Charles Frohman. 

“ Just what is the history of your con- 
nection with ‘Candida’?” the writer 
asked Mr. Daly. 

“Tt began about five years ago,” was 
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the reply, “ when I was playing the mad 
lover with Julia Marlowe in ‘ Barbara 
Frietchie. Some half dozen of us, all 
creating parts in New York, were talk- 
ing, talking, and one night I said: ‘ Fel- 
lows, here we sit and talk about the 
drama and what it ought to be. Why 
don’t we do something? Suppose we 
form a little club and give matinée per- 
formances of plays that are worth while, 
but which the managers, for commercial 
reasons, are afraid to touch.’ I had 
‘Candida’ in mind then. 

“Well, the crowd thought well of the 
idea, so I secured the rights for pro- 
duction from Mr. Shaw, and Hilda 
Spong was to be the Candida, Alison 
Skipworth the Prossy, and young Will 
Courtenay the curate. I won’t mention 
the name of the man who was cast for 
Morell. He and I are good friends now, 
but then—well, he kept persistently 
away from the rehearsals, and finally 
Miss Spong grew nervous over the thing. 

“Dan Frohman, who was to be known 
as manager of the affair, came to me. 

“Took here, Daly,’ he said. ‘ Miss 
Spong is worrying so over these “ Can- 
dida” rehearsals that it is affecting her 
work at night in “Wheels Within 
Wheels.” I can’t have that, you know.’ 

“So I threw overboard the other chap 
and tried to get Charlie Richman, who 
was then appearing in ‘ Miss Hobbs,’ for 
Morell. He was about to get married, 
and so all his spare time was taken up. 
Then Miss Spong resigned, and I had 
two vacant places to fill. I tried next to 
get Annie Russell for Candida. She was 
wild to play it, but her manager didn’t 
think it wise to risk her making a fail- 
ure at a matinée when she was having 
such success with her evening bill. The 
result was that the thing fell through. 

“ But ‘ Candida’ was ever in my mind. 
The next time I attempted it, however, I 
determined not to go into the thing on 
the communistic basis. I resolved to 
hire the players and pay them their 
price. But that next time did not arrive 
until late last autumn, a pretty long 
while to wait for the fruitage of a hope.” 





THE STAR IN “SWEET KITTY.” 

“The Kitties appear to be carrying 
everything before them in the dramatic 
line this winter,” some one remarked 
after “Sergeant Kitty,” Virginia Earl’s 
opera, had added itself to the series of 
hits inaugurated by Marie Tempest with 
“The Marriage of Kitty,” and contin- 
ued by Henrietta Crosman in “ Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs.” 
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The last-named play, founded on 
Egerton Castle’s “ Bath Comedy,” start- 
ed its New York career at the Belasco 
on the 9th of December, and will run 
out the season there, with a revival in 
September at the same house, where it 
is to stay until the production of the new 
Irish play, now being written for himself 
by Brandon Tynan. 

Miss Crosman must take a special 
and personal interest in being the chief 
feature in a regimental drama such as 
“Sweet Kitty,” for she comes of a 
family of fighters. Her grandfather, 
Major-General George H. Crosman, 
won spurs in the Civil War, in which 
one of her uncles was killed. Another 
uncle, Alexander Crosman, graduated 
from Annapolis in the same class with 
Admiral Dewey and became a commander 
in the navy. She had no relatives on the 
stage, but yet another of her uncles was 
Stephen C. Foster, author of “ Massa’s 
in the Cold, Cold Ground” and “ The 
Old Kentucky Home.” 

Miss Crosman got her first opportun- 
ity to tread the boards through the ef- 
forts of the late John W. Ellsler, and 
her ability soon attracted the attention 
of the star, Robert Downing, who en- 
gaged her to play leads. Then she ap- 
peared for a time at Daly’s, enacting 
Celia in “As You Like It” to Ada 
Rehan’s Rosalind. Afterwards she 
passed into the stock at the Lyceum, 
taking the next important rédle to Miss 
Cayvan’s in “The Wife.” This was in 
the first season of the Dan Frohman 
troupe, 1887-88. 

Next Charles Frohman engaged her 
for one of the widows in “ Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s Widows,” an adapted farce by 
William Gillette, which ran all winter 
in the early nineties at Proctor’s 
Twenty-Third Street Theater, where Mr. 
Frohman had recently been started on 
his notable career by the hit of “ Shen- 
andoah.” Louise Thorndike Boucicault 
was the other widow; but in her next en- 
gagement Miss Crosman had all the 
laurels to herself as ,Gloriana in the 
comedy of that name, which Mr. Froh- 
man brought out at what is now the 
Princess Theater. Unfortunately, she 
was able to appear only thrice, as she 
fell ill and was obliged to leave the 
stage entirely for a time. When she re- 
covered, it was not possible to find an- 
other opening in New York, so she 
drifted West, and for several years re- 
mained out of the ken of playgoers on 
the Atlantic seaboard. In the season of 
1899-1900 she starred on the road in 


Bronson Howard’s “One of Our Girls,” 
and later brought out “ Mistress Nell,” 
a comedy which she had accepted from 
an unknown Philadelphia lawyer. 

This went so well on tour that Miss 
Crosman’s husband and manager, Mr. 
Maurice Campbell, determined to try it 
in New York. But perhaps “try” is not 
just the word, for, as Mr. Campbell said 
to the writer: “I knew I had a winner. 
The thing was to make the managers of 
New York theaters know it, too.” 

After many efforts, the failure of a 
comedy at the Bijou left that house dark 
some weeks preceding May Irwin’s an- 
nual advent. The opening date was set 
for Monday, October 8. No fewer than 
four other new offerings were scheduled 
for the same evening. There was Mrs. 
Le Moyne just across the street at 
Wallack’s in “The Greatest Thing in 
the World”; Blanche Walsh at the 
Broadway in “ Marcelle”; E. M. Hol- 
land and Fritz Williams at the Madison 
Square in a French farce, “Self and 
Lady”; and the inauguration of the 
Savoy with Josephine Hall in “The 
Military Maid.” 


Mr. Campbell knew very well what’ 


would happen if his first performance 
had to compete with all these more con- 
spicuous ones. The newspapers would 
send cub reporters to “ cover” it, critics 
who, even if they thought it excellent, 
would be afraid to say much in praise 
of it on their own responsibility. So 
the start was postponed until Tuesday, 
and of the five openings in that week, 
Miss Crosman’s was the only success. 
“Marcelle” and “The Military Maid” 
were out-and-out failures, to be speedily 
withdrawn; “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World” made only a lukewarm impres- 
sion on its audience; and “Self and 
Lady” dragged out a brief and miser- 
able existence. Miss Crosman, who had 
been practically forgotten by New York 
playgoers in the years of her absence, 
leaped at a single bound into the front 
rank, where she has remained ever since. 
She played “Mistress Nell” at the 
Bijou until May Irwin was due to open 
there, and then, the comedy was trans- 
ferred to the Savoy, finishing its New 
York run in the spring at Wallack’s. 

It was at this latter theater that Miss 
Crosman was seen again, two years 
later, in “The Sword of the King,” a 
piece which gave the star an opportunity 
to swagger about in man’s attire as she 
did so neatly in “ Mistress Nell.” It was 
a distinctly inferior bit of work, how- 
ever. The next spring she appeared at 
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the Republic in “ Joan o’ the Shoals,” an 
Isle pf Shoals drama by Mrs. Suther- 
land, who dramatized “ Beaucaire ” for 
Mansfield. The play failed to score, and 
after a revival of “ Mistress Nell,” Miss 
Crosman came forth as_ Rosalind, 
making a pronounced success, and giv- 
ing the Shakespeare comedy a run such 
as it had probably never before enjoyed 
in the metropolis. It was this production 
that closed the career of the house as the 
Republic, as the theater came into pos- 
session of Mr. Belasco on May 1, 1902. 
Last autumn Miss Crosman played a 
brief engagement at the Manhattan as 
Rosalind. It was understood that she 
was to present a new play during the 
present season. Then came the an- 
nouncement of her engagement under 
the Belasco régime. Oddly enough the 
deal was brought about by an unfounded 
report, the spring previous, that such a 
coalition was to be formed. In denying 
it the respective managers were brought 
to see the advantages of such a union of 
forces, and a combination was entered 
into which resulted in one of the sub- 
stantial successes of the season. 


THE CAREER OF ROBERT HILLIARD. 

In an interview which Charles Froh- 
man recently gave a London newspaper 
man, he declared that the day of the 
problem play in America was over. He 
ought to know, for he made money with 
pieces of the sort when they were in 
their heyday of triumph in the time of 
“The Masqueraders,’ “Sowing the 
Wind,” and “ The Conquerors.” Robert 
Hilliard has found out that Mr. Froh- 
man is right. Provided with a part giv- 
ing him an opportunity for the strongest 
work of his career, he has been forced 
to lay it aside because the public no 
longer cares to go to the theater to see 
unpleasant plays. “That Man and I,” 
founded on Mrs. Burnett’s story, “ Con- 
cerning the De Willoughby Claim,” and 
offering some of the most impressive 
dramatic situations of the season, closed 
its brief tour in March. Across the shelf 
on which it now reposes may be read the 
verdict sending it thither: “ Too somber 
in theme.” : 

Tt was the late Matilda Heron, the 
first Camille in America, who encour- 
aged Hilliard to become an actor. She 
met him when he was a boy, and declared 
that if he only had curls on his forehead 
he would be the picture of Wilkes Booth. 
She arranged that he should appear as 
Fluttermore with her daughter Bijou, 
now Mrs. Henry Miller, in “ The Little 
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Treasure,” and she herself coached him 
for the réle. But this was all amateur 
work. After he grew up he went into 
Wall Street, and in four years. was 
twenty-five thousand dollars ahead of 
the game. At least, this is what he told 
a Dramatic Mirror reporter. On the 
latter’s naturally inquiring why he left 
such a lucrative field, Mr. Hilliard re- 
plied: “ Because I would rather make a 
dollar on the stage than ten dollars in 
business.” 

While he was in the stock-brokerage 
calling, he joined the Kemble and 
Amaranth amateur dramatic clubs of 
Brooklyn, and often acted with Edith 
Kingdon, now Mrs. George Gould, be- 
fore she too determined to become a pro- 
fessional. It was in 1887 that he finally 
made up his mind that he could resist 
the fascination of the footlights no 
longer, but his start was attended by 
many discouraging circumstances. He 
appeared with George Cayvan at what is 
now the Manhattan Theater (then the 
Standard) in “A Daughter of Ireland,” 
and both play and acting were voted 
outrageously bad. But Hilliard stuck to 
it, and a little later made something of 
a hit as a gambler with Mr. and Mrs. 
McKee Rankin in “ The Golden Giant.” 
After that he was juvenile with Mrs. 
Langtry in “As In a Looking Glass,” 
meantime having appeared with Nat 
Goodwin in “ Turned Up.” 

It remained for the saw-mill melo- 
drama, “ Blue Jeans,” to fix Bob Hilliard 
firmly in the affections of New York 
playgoers. The piece was put on at the 
Fourteenth Street Theater, and Hilliard 
was cast for Perry Bascom, with an im- 
pressive love-making scene under a tree 
laden with property apple blossoms, and 
a hair-raising episode later, where he 
was bound in front of the advancing 
saw. Hilliard played this part for two 
seasons, and after that it was not diffi- 
cult to get some one to back him in a 
starring venture, for which he used a 
comedy, “ Lost—Twenty Four Hours” 
and the Richard Harding Davis curtain 
raiser, “ The Littlest Girl.” After that 
he was to have appeared as Mr. Davis’ 
hero Van Bibber, but for some reason or 
other the deal was never consummated. 
Meantime he made a hit as the bounder 
in the Carton play, “Wheels Within 
Wheels.” 





Tue portrait of Maude Adams in the 
March Munsey was credited by mistake 
to Ernest Haskell, instead of Blendon R. 
Campbell, by whom it was drawn. 











PRIZE TOPICAL POEMS 


The Result of the Competition for May 








A POSE FOR EVERY ONE. 
(First Prize Poem.) 


ADAGES and axioms all are out of date. 

Better late than never? Yes—but better never 
late ; 

One may early go to bed, and also early rise— 

That alone will never make him wealthier and wise ; 

Bees may buzz and ants may labor at their little hillsa— 

Neither useful insect’s method helps to pay your 
bills ; 

Only one sure rule to win against your friends and 
foes— 

Let the ten commandments go, and get a little pose ! 


Make it mental science, or a thought that’s labeled 
new ; 

Advertise it—shout it—till the air around is blue! 

Socialistic theories are now considered smart ; 

It’s so very easy to take up the workman’s pari ! 

Talk it at your dinner-table ; push it everywhere ; 

Never stop the whoop-la that’ll make the vulgar 
stare. 

Take it with you everywhere, for that’s the thing 
that goes ; 

Love your neighbor as yourself, but don’t forget 
your pose ! 


Maybe in society you’d like to cut a shine ; 

Keep before the public, if it’s only just a line ! 

Send it to the papers, if you only stub your toe— 

Accidents are very interesting, don’t you know ! 

Tumble from your motor-wagon; give a monkey 
lunch ; 

Get your name in all the lists with the exclusive 
bunch, 

Have it whispered that you really wear hand-painted 


hose ; 
That’s one way to cultivate the truly social pose ! 


Literature is now quite classy. Write a little book ; 

Make it weird, mysterious ; the heroine a spook ; 

Let her love some earthly chap who cannot under- 
stand 

When she talks of psychic things and love in lotus- 
land. 

Weave in ripping little pipe-dreams; never mind 
the plot, 

If it’s sad and symbolistic, unconventional and hot ; 

Dedicate it subtly to a “Somebody that Knows” ; 

This is quite the stunningist—the literary pose ! 


You can live quite nicely without money nowadays. 

Visit friends the whole year through, and work your 
winning ways ; 

Practise bridge, and learn just when to make your 
bets ; 

Always bear in mind that only he that hooketh, 
gets ; 

Never drop your chosen hobby ; ventilate your fad ; 

Literature—society—religion—have it bad ! 

Really you can manage without character or clothes, 

But you mustn't try to get along without your pose ! 

Kate Masterson. 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR ME. 
(Second Prize Poem.) 


I'M a i acl fellow, and I lead a merry 
life ; 

I've a house up in the Fifties, I’ve a pretty little 
wife ; 

I’ve a yacht and automobile, so my life is gay, you 


see, 

Of course it might be better, but—it’s good enough 
for me ! 

I’ve just been out to dinner. The oysters were all 
right, 

The sweetbreads and the terrapin were simply out 
of sight. 

There was hock, champagne, and Burgundy, Tokay 
and eau-de-vie ; 

Of course it might be better, but—’twas good 
enough for me ! 


I’ve a tolerable handsome face, they say, with good, 
square chin ; 

Two useful eyes of hazel and a ruddy, healthy 
skin ; 

A mouth well shaped and mobile, and a nose—that’s 
as you see— 

Of course it might be better, but—it’s good enough 
for me! 


I had a dear old chum who died and left in my fond 
care 

His lovely orphan daughter, a maiden young and 
fair. 

Her fortune is enormous, and I am sole trustee ; 

Of course it might be better, but—it’s good enough 
for me! | 


Last night I met some fellows, we had a little 


game ; 

Although I’ve not much luck at cards, I got there 
just the same. 

For in my hand at last I held two kings and aces 
three— 

Of course it might be better, but—’twas good 
enough for me ! 


I am a politician in a quiet sort of way, 

I've accepted a position that’s a good one, so they 
say. 

The salary’s not very large, but—now and then— 
a fee— 

Of course it might be better, but—it’s good enough 
for me ! 


I've been to many cities, London, Paris, and 
Berlin ; 

But New York’s the very best one of all that I have 
seen, 

Although just now its streets appear like Hades on 
a spree ; 

Of course it might be better, but—it’s good enough 
for me! 

Carolyn Wells. 
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MERELY MARY ANN. 
(Third Prize Poem.) 


We'd been looking for a housemaid for a month or 

rather more ; 

And although the different registries had several 

in store, 

What with those who didn’t suit us and the ones 
we didn’t suit, 

The question of the housemaid was becoming 
quite acute. 

Then we started advertising in the Daily What's 

its name ; 

Its circulation’s huge, and so an answer quickly came 
From a missionary living in the middle of Japan, 
Who thought he could oblige us with a girl called 

Mary Ann. 
And her name was Mary Ann; 
It was merely Mary Ann; 
She had gone out as a housemaid to the mission 
in Japan ; 
And the missionary wrote 
Quite a charming little note, 
In which he said he’d never known a girl like 
Mary Ann! 


Why she left this situation wasn’t made exactly 
clear, ? 
Though from sundry hints let fall by Mary Ann it 
would appear 
That they parted with their treasure with obtru- 
sive signs of woe ; 
I gathered that they actually wept to see her go. 
She’d been “higher educated,” and she knew an 
awful lot ; 
She had mastered conic sections, and spoke French 
and Hottentot ; 
She read fluently in Latin, and could get along in 
Greek, 
But she bashfully admitted that her chemistry 
was weak. 
And her name was Mary Ann; 
It was merely Mary Ann ; 
But she brought her goods and chattels in a house- 
removal van. 
In a rather off-hand manner 
She produced a grand “pianner,” 
Which we hadn’t quite expected when engaging 
Mary Ann. 


She’d been brought up at a high school till the age 
of seventeen ; 
Then she’d gone abroad to broaden her ideas by 
change of scene, 
Now, her education finished, she’d be glad to 
settle down 
Asa housemaid ina fashionable quarter of the town. 
She was truly nice about it, and made very little fuss 
In consenting to take service with such quiet folk 
as US ; 
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But we felt the obligation—till we found to our 
dismay 
That things were getting broken in a most mys- 
terious way. 
But it wasn’t Mary Ann; 
No, it wasn’t Mary Ann! 
The vases simply smashed themselves as only 


vases Can ; 
And the plates, when being racked, 
Automatically cracked, 
And we couldn’t put the blame for what they did 
on Mary Ann! 


We didn’t like to speak for fear of hurting Mary’s 
pride, 
Though the china took a mania for committing 
suicide ; 
And when you passed a table top you simply felt 
you must 
Stop and draw a little picture with your finger 
in the dust. 
Then she didn’t often call us, for she liked to get 
up late ; 
Said she hoped that if she must get up, it wouldn’t 
be till eight ; 
And this we bore with meekness, but we had to 
change our tone 
When we found that her “At home” day coincided 
with our own. 
She had cards with “Mary Ann”— 
“Quite at home,” the legend ran— 
But I told her I regretted I must really place a ban 
On her giving her soirées 
On our own reception days, 
For it led us to confuse our guests with those 
of Mary Ann! 


Well, after that we parted. Now we're looking for 
a girl 
Who isn’t always thinking if her hair is out of curl ; 
She needn’t talk in German or the language of 
the Turk, 
And music is dispensed with; it will do if she 
can work. 
We'd rather like to have a girl who hasn’t learned a lot; 
If she’s not been to a high school we'll engage her 
on the spot ; 
For we want a girl who’s trained upon a different 
sort of plan 
To the one that was adopted in the case of Mary 
Ann. 
Oh, her name was Mary Ann; 
It was merely Mary Ann ; 
And she went about her housework with an eye- 
glass and a fan. 
You may say we’re stony-hearted, 
And it’s true when she departed 
That we didn’t cry our eyes out at the loss of 
Mary Ann! 
H. C. Hamilton. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT—The competition announced last month, and closed on April 14, will be 


the last of the present series. 


We have now had six of these topical verse contests. They have aroused 


a great deal of interest, something like five thousand people in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 


and other countries having tried for the prizes. 


We have been disappointed, however, in the quality of 


most of the poems received, and in the fact that comparatively few of them have been really topical in 


character. 


We may take up the idea again a little later, very possibly varying the form of the competition. 
Of the successful poems of this month, the first came from New York ; the second from Rahway, 


New Jersey ; the third from Hexham, England. 


It is worth noting that among more than a thousand 


contributors who entered the contest the two chief prize-winners should be women. 





Milady of the Mercenaries. 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


XXIX. 
T HE coffee estancia of Sefior Rojas 


lies well up on the slopes of the 
purple sierras. It is a magnificent es- 
tate, with an annual yield of many thou- 
sands of quintals, yet its owner has never 
lived upon it, nor has any of his family. 
The necessity of maintaining an estab- 
lishment in Guayana, so that his wife 
might have amusements and his children 
education—this, with his other business 
interests at San Diego, and with his po- 
litical aspirations, has never permitted 
Sefior Rojas to spend much of his time 
on the estancia. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
house which adorns the plantation has 
nothing of the modern; it is much the 
same old-fashioned Spanish hacienda, 
with walls of white adobe three feet in 
thickness and a sloping roof of red tiles, 
as may be found plentifully scattered 
throughout the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica. Like its neighbors, it has endured 
for many generations, and will probably 
exist for many more; earthquakes make 
no impression on those massive, mud- 
baked walls; and, inasmuch as it serves 
its purpose as a residence for his man- 
ager, Sefior Rojas is not likely to replace 
it with a dwelling less primitive in de- 
sign. 

Entrance may be had through the iron- 
barred doorway in the front to a passage- 
way leading to the inevitable patio. On 
either side of this passageway are the 
living-rooms, and about the patio runs a 
covered gallery upon which the sleeping 
cells open. In the rear of the building 
are the kitchen, the laundry, the bath, 
and so on. Outer windows it has but 
two, one on either side of the entrance, 
and these firmly barred. 

This description is perhaps necessary 
that you may understand what happened 
upon that dawn in whose prismatic glow 
four men—Curtice, Daniel, and Captain 
Hendry, with their guide—rode wearily 
up the burro-path to the estancia. 

Their journey through the night had 


been long and hard. It had told upon 
them all, but the more greatly upon 
Daniel Haigh, in his enfeebled condition. 

In their bearing one might read their 
weariness, as in the drooping heads of 
the fagged horses. Dejectedly enough 
they rode, their chins upon their chests, 
each lost in dreary conjecture; not even 
the mozo’s statement that they neared 
the end of their way had served to rouse 
them from their gloom. 

Curtice, for one, was obsessed by a 
presentiment—quite groundless, but 
such as at times will come to shadow the 
minds. of the cheeriest of men—that their 
quest would be _ fruitless. Captain 
Hendry, as ever, mourned the loss of his 
vessel, nor would he be comforted. 
Haigh struggled with his great bodily 
weakness. 

To these dark moods, be sure that the 
news from Guayana brought nothing of 
comfort. For although they had left 
the city long before the first shot was 
fired in the Plaza de la Reforma, the 
news of the downfall of the government 
and of the assumption of the dictator- 
ship by Rojas had come to them right 
speedily, flying by word of mouth—as 
news will in those lands—more quickly 
yet than the telegraph would have 
brought it. A peon whom they had met 
in the foothills, riding an absurdly 
under-sized burro, had told them with a 
wealth of detail all that had occurred in 
the city during the past night. And they 
were too well acquainted with the land to 
have any doubts about the man’s truth- 
fulness. 

Fresh, cool water, which they procured 

from a wayside hut in lieu of coffee, did 
something to lighten their gloom. Haigh 
said that he felt “considerable perked 
up. 
“Tt’s not far now, Jimmy,” he told 
Curtice with a wan smile, “or so the 
mozo says. Brace up, my son; ‘ journeys 
end,’ you know.” 

“Tm afraid,’ Jimmy admitted 
frankly. “I don’t know why, but I’m 
shying at shadows now; seems to me 


* Copyright, 1908, by Louis Joseph Vance.—This story began in MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE for August, 
1903. The back numbers containing it can be ordered through any newsdealer, or direct from the publishers, 
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that every time we get things fixed to 
our satisfaction—or think we’ve got 
them—some one comes up and bats us 
over the head with a club. I’m morally 
certain #4 

“Yow’re immorally uncertain,” Daniel 
broke in, bantering. “ You haven’t any 
right to side-step at your own misgiv- 
ings. Come, man, brace up, I tell you! 
I say ”—he turned the subject—“ is this 
gun of yours all right?” 

“Tt was when I gave it to you, Dan, 
but nobody knows 

“What I may have done to put it on 
the bum? That’s just it.” Haigh pro- 
duced the weapon and handled it 
gingerly. “It’s a funny thing,” he con- 
fessed with a laugh, “that I, for an edu- 
sated person of some civilization, should 
know so precious little about the hand- 
ling of firearms. And as for the shooting 
end of the game, I don’t believe I could 
hit—well, say your friend General La- 
zard, if he was more than a yard away; 
and I’d rather plug him a good one than 
ever smoke Turkish tobacco again! ” 

“?Tisn’t likely you'll have the chance,” 
seid Curtice. “ Last I heard of him he 
was raising trouble in the northern 


provinces. We'll interview that pup Fet- 
ter, though, and some natives. 


”? 


“That'll do—Fetter’ll suit me, if I 
can only hit him. And that’s another 
queer thing, when you come to think of 
it. Naturally, Pll go a mile out of my 
vay to avoid trouble, but this air down 
here seems to fill me with an aching de- 
sire to stalk in the awful hell of battle. 
‘For Cap’n Kidd, whatever he did, was 
a Sunday-school scholar to me!’” he 
hummed lightly. 

“Well, here’s your opportunity, says 
the mozo,” grunted the captain. 

For some time they had been following 
a well-worn burro-path—there are few 
roads in the interior of Anahuae—which 
meandered aimlessly between great 
groves of banana-trees and of the syca- 
more-like bucuara, beneath which nestled 
the coffee-trees, for protection from the 
glare and heat of the sun. And now they 
rounded a small grove, coming suddenly 
in sight of the adobe casa. 

At the same instant Curtice caught 
a glimpse of two men running as swiftly 
as they might across the fields toward 
the casa; one dark of skin, the second 
the sallow Fetter. And then he saw that 
the door of the hacienda was open, and 
that the men were shouting, evidently 
ordering the peons to close it quickly. 
The three spurred on their animals; but 
as yet they were too far away to inter- 
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cept the two runners. Curtice, realizing 
this, reined in and took a pot shot at the 
fugitives—though with little hope of 
winging either at the distance. 

Haigh gave a little shout of aboriginal 
joy; he was quite boldly savage in his 
desires; his experience had left in him 
small pity for men such as Fetter and his 
associates. So that he was very joyful to 
see Fetter come to a halt, jerkily clutch- 
ing at his breast. The man stood thus 
swaying for a moment in the brilliant 
sunlight, and then his companion turned 
to him and caught him in his arms. Fet- 
ter evidently objected, for the native let 
him down gently upon the ground, and 
again ran toward the house, yelling. 

But the lucky shot had saved the hour 
for the Americans. Haigh had _ not 
stopped when Curtice did, and now his 
horse had carried him to a position which 
made it impossible for the runner to 
reach the entrance before him. Through 
it Daniel could see a peon hastening to 
close the door. The little man’s arm 
swung up mechanically, and the revolver 
spoke almost before he knew that he 
had fired. At this the peon lunged for- 
ward and fell prone. 

sully!” eried Daniel. 
something, for once! ” 

As he swung from his horse and darted 
through the door, he had no thought of 
Norah, curiously enough; his mind was 
completely occupied with a wonder as to 
whether the peon had hurt his face in 
falling. He did not stop to see, but ran 
on through the dark passageway into the 
patio, where he stopped and gazed stu- 
pidly about. 

Possibly he had expected to find Norah 
waiting him there; but he did not. The 
place seemed deserted; but before long 
he heard the firing of a revolver, and a 
spurt of dust kicked up near his feet. 
Then he became aware that some one was 
popping away at him from one of the 
bedrooms across the courtyard. He re- 
plied, emptying his gun at the window, 
at the same time stepping behind one 
of the gallery pillars for shelter—shelter 
which, it seemed, he was not to need; 
for the man in the bedroom gave a cry 
and did not fire again. 

“That makes three in two days,” Dan- 
iel muttered, his mind reverting to the 
chance shot in, the bodega, which had 
brought down an enemy. “I seem to im- 
prove with practise.” 

“Youre doing pretty well for a little 
fat man!” 

It was Curtice who spoke, and Daniel 
turned to find him at his elbow. 


“TI did hit 
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“The cap’n and the mozo are taking 
care of the other fellow,” continued Cur- 
tice. “Come along, let’s see ge 

He did not finish, because a fear that 
they might find no one whom they sought 
was gripping his heart. Nor did Daniel 
make reply, he having something of the 
same thought. So the two friends ran 
along the gallery to the rear of the 
house, where they found a frightened 
woman servant, too terrified to answer 
Curtice’s frantic questions. 

They ran back again, stopping to try 
the doors. In one room they found 
naught but a cot, and in another they 
turned from the staring eyes of a dead 
man, who had a little hole drilled in the 
middle of his forehead. But further 
along, on the other side of the gallery, 
they came to a door which was locked. 
Here Curtice called aloud a name which 
fell haltingly from his lips. 

When he got an answer from within, 
his heart choked in his throat for very 
joy. He put a shoulder to that door, and 
it crashed in as if it had been manu- 
factured of thin paper, rather than good, 
hard wood; which shows what some men 
can do when they love and the loved one 
is in peril. 

Daniel, too, heard that answering call. 
He waited until he saw the girl come out 
through the broken door; but when he 
saw the light that was in her eyes—not 
for him—he went away very softly, back 
to the passageway. There was a sharp 
pain in his breast. 

The captain was just entering, with 
the mozo. 

“Tsn’t she there?” he demanded, as 
Daniel rather precipitately barred his 
way. 

“ She is.” 

“ But why, then re ' 

“Yowre an unmitigated idiot,” said 
Daniel severely, “and a dodgasted old 
fool, and i 

“Oh!” said the captain. “Why in 
thunder didn’t you say so, if that’s the 
case?” 

“ Maybe I didn’t know it myself,” re- 
plied Daniel. “Telp a fellow to carry 
this out, will you?” He indicated the 
body of the dead peon, but nevertheless 
he sat down suddenly, winking hard. 

“Here, little man!” cried the cap- 
tain. “ What’s the matter?” 

Daniel turned upon him a hard, dry 
‘eye. “I was meditating,” he said with 
firmness, “on the strangeness of things, 
and considering what a bad man I’m 
turning out to be. Here I’ve gone and 
killed two total strangers “g 


“Wouldn’t let that worry you. I 
plugged the greaser out there; and 
Curtice has done for Fetter.” 

“So much the better. There’ll be a hot 
old time down below when the victims 
of this little engagement begin to strag- 
gle in!” 


XXX. 


As for Norah, she went directly to the 
arms of Jimmy Curtice, as if that were 
the most natural thing in the world. So 
strangely are affairs ordered in the hu- 
man heart, that it never occurred to her 
to doubt whether it was quite right and 
proper for her to go to him, especially in 
view of the fact that his arms opened 
to receive her the very minute he saw her 
tace. And apparently she did not find 
their haven distasteful. 

At any rate, it was some time before 
she realized what she had done; and then 
she drew away from him. 

“You must pardon me, sefor,” she 
murmured, turning away so that he 
might see her flushed cheek and nothing 
more. A hand arranged a lock of dis- 
ordered hair, and she furtively mopped 
at her eyes—though why she might be 
weeping Curtice could not conceive. For 
himself, he had forgotten everything 
save this woman whom he loved, and he 
was radiantly happy. I venture to guess 
that such happiness may have caused her 
tears. 

“Pardon you?” he echoed, amazed. 
“ And why?” 

“That I should so far forget myself, 
senor. But indeed it has been so long 
since I have seen a friendly face Ss 

Curtice felt something slipping from 
his grasp—something that he desired 
most earnestly. 

“T had ventured to hope,” he said dis- 
mally, “that another emotion brought 
you 

“ Senor!” 

Now he could s¢e no more than one 
small, red ear—a very tiny and alto- 
gether adorable ear. 

“To my arms,” he continued obdu- 
rately; “and I had hoped that that was 
what made you pe 

“ Senor!” 

“ Kiss me!” he contended. “You did, 
and 9 

“Oh, but I did not a7 

“Well, then, but you will, won’t you?” 
He snatched at her hand. It evaded him, 
but presently grew tired; after which he 
possessed himself of it. “ Beeause I love 
you!” he persisted. The hand allowed 
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itself to be kissed, although its owner 
gasped as if for breath. “Because I 
love you, and—I thought you knew it and 
—and didn’t mind, you know. That’s why 
I thought you—let me kiss you!” he 
finished with a rush. 

“ But, sefior, I did not!” 

However, she did. 

It was Hendry who insisted on inter- 





rupting them—insisted very wisely, 
though against the protest of Daniel 
Haigh. 


“ Maybe it is foolish,” the little man 
admitted, “and I’m prepared to con- 
cede that I’m a sentimental idiot, but 
don’t you think that, under the cireum- 
stances ud 

“No,” said the captain, “I don’t think 
that——” 

“ Give ’ém five minutes more,” Daniel 
pleaded. “They’ve only had ten, you 
know.” 

“T ean’t help it. I’m glad enough that 
they’ve found out they love each other, 
and all that, and I don’t know any. girl 
who’s more to be congratulated. But 
you know as well as me, Mr. Haigh, that 
this here’s no time at all for lallygaggin’. 
That she-devil down there in Guayana 
will be sending a troop of cavalry after 
us. The only wonder is that she hasn’t 
done so already.” 

“She didn’t know we were coming,” 
said Daniel. 

“Well,” said the captain grimly, 
eying the result of the morning’s raid, 
“she won’t be long finding out. Any- 
how, you'll admit that it’s up to us to 
keep out of her clutches; and the best 
way to do that is to make tracks for the 
coast.” 

“That’s so, ecap’n.” Daniel stared at 
him blankly. “But we can’t go back to 

Juayana, can we?” 

“ Not very well.” 

“ What part of the coast do you figure 
to make for?” 

“ The mozo here ”—and the captain in- 
dicated the native guide—“says he 
knows a road—it won’t be that, of course 
—down by the banks of the Rio de 
Manoah. It’s little used, and I cale’late 
we can make the trip in three or four 
days. It’ll bring us out on a little bay, 
at a village called Santo Guillo, where 
there may be a ship. An’ again, there 
may not. But it’s our only chance.” 

“Tt would be suicide to try for San 
Diego, for sure,” said Daniel. “ All 
right, cap’n; you go tell ’em. I wouldn’t 
have the heart,” he added, with a senti- 
mental sigh. 

It was a part of the great generosity 
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in the breast. of Daniel Haigh, and I 
think it should be set down and insisted 
upon to his credit that, loving Norah as 
greatly as he did, he could bear to think 
of her as in the embrace of his friend. 
Nay, he was glad that she was with the 
man she loved in preference to himself, 
and he hesitated to disturb them. Few 
could have attained to such a perfection 
of self-sacrifice. 

By the advice of the mozo, backed by 
Curtice, who knew something of the 
country, they exchanged their wearied 
horses for burros from the stables of the 
estancia. They also helped themselves to 
some provisions which they might need. 
Thus equipped, and armed only with 
their revolvers, they plunged into a wil- 
derness well-nigh trackless. 

For what the mozo had misnamed a 
road resembled one in no degree, as Cap- 
tain Hendry had feared. Originally, per- 
haps, an Indian trail by the river’s edge, 
it had of recent years been so sel- 
dom traveled that in some places no 
recognizable trace of a path could be 
found. Even the mozo, who had pro- 
fessed to know the route, was more often 
at a loss than not; and the journey, 
which the captain had rashly estimated 
as occupying four days, stretched out 
over the better part of two weeks. 

To avoid the worst of the heat and the 
drenching daily showers, they traveled by 
night for the most part. For the first 
seven nights there was a moon, by whose 
rays they were able to see plainly, save 
in the denser parts of the tropical 
jungle; and during that time they made 
some progress. But thereafter the moon 
deserted them. Part of the remaining 
nights they were dependent for illumina- 
tion upon the torches cut by the mozo 
from the living wood of a tree which he 
called la carapa; the strips of light wood 
burned excellently well, somewhat like a 
candle, although they sputtered contin- 
ually. At other times they had to take up 
their journey only in the early morning 
and the late evening. 

But in the end they won through. It 
was providential that none of them 
sickened with malaria, or with the fevers 
which lurked in the dark mists that 
cloaked the river’s bank and its surface 
at night. Daniel, it is true, was in no 
eondition to undertake such an adven- 
ture; and daily he wasted and grew more 
pale and thin, so that it wrung the heart 
of Norah and Curtice to see the appeal 
that gleamed from his eyes, giving the 
lie to the brave words with which he 
strove to cheer them. 
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But the health of the others held, and 
there came a morning, still and hot and 
clear, when they emerged from the trop- 
ical forest and stood out upon a little 
hill from which they could glimpse the 
sea and get whiffs of its salt air. Below 
them lay a yellow adobe village, which 
was Santo Guillo, on the shore of a small 
bay near the mouth of the Rio de Ma- 
noah. In the bay, riding at anchor, was 
a vessel. It was very far away from 
them, but Captain Hendry sat down, 
wept unreservedly, and prayed the little 
that he could; for he said that the ship 
was his own, the Miranda J. 

So the party went down to Santo 
Guillo, rejoicing. They were by no means 
assured that they were come to the end 
of their troubles, but at least they were 
finally done with that pestilential jungle. 
In the village there would surely be a 
padre who would have quinine, with 
which they could dose Daniel; and if the 
luck held, Curtice bethought him that he 
would get a shave. He had grown, in 


those two weeks, a short, scrubby, and 
stubbly beard, to which some one ob- 
jected. Curtice didn’t like it, himself. 

So far had they come with no sight of 
men other than themselves, and the dirty, 
lazy, peaceable Indians in whose huts 


they had rested at times, that the squat, 
small hamlet of Santo Guillo seemed 
very like home. They could have loved it 
for all its stinks and smells; and doubt- 
less they do to-day hold it in no unkind 
memory, in spite of the fact that it must 
ever remain associated in their minds 
with the final tragedy of the hazafdous 
train of misadventures which had 
brought them into contact with the wom- 
an, Mrs. Lorrimer. 

For, as they hurried through the dusty, 
narrow, unpaved streets, gaily urging the 
burros to a greater speed that they 
might the more quickly come to the 
beach, they blundered, laughing with joy, 
out into the little plaza of the village, 
and directly into the arms of a company 
of soldiery in the uniforms of the re- 
public. 

Curtice’s first intimation of their 
danger came when he heard a ery of 
“Halt! Hands up!” and a bullet in- 
continently pinged by his ear.. The party 
obeyed upon the instant. Curtice, both 
hands in the air, was not three yards 
from the muzzle of a revolver, in the bar- 
rel of which he read death; for above the 
sight he saw the evil, sneering, snake-like 
eye of General Lazard. Lazard sat 
astride a horse; and by his side, also 

mounted, was Mr. Arthur. 
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“Hold on, Jose,” Curtice,heard the 
latter say; “I’m not ready to shoot ’em 
yet. I want to talk to these very reck- 
less young people! ” 


XXXI. 


Tue mercenary snarled. cruelly; he 
was lusting for the blood of Curtice, and 
he liked it ill that he should be denied 
for long. 

“ All right,” he told the woman. “ But 
be quick! ” 

“T’m likely to take my time,” she an- 
swered insolently. “I think we’ve set- 
tled the question as to who commands 
here.” 

“There is one which you may not set- 
tle, sefiora,” he said, meeting her eyes 
without giving an inch; “and that is 
concerning the death of this man, Sefior 
Curtice. Upon that I am determined, 
and you may as well swallow it. Cap- 
tain ”—he turned to the commander of 
the company—*“ seize those men and bind 
them securely. Put them up against the 
church-wall yonder. Station‘a file of men 
ready to shoot them, and—well, then you 
may permit the senora to converse with 
them for a little space.” 

The woman bit her lip, controlling her- 
self with some exertion. She was dressed 
as of old, when she had been the domi- 
nant influence aboard the Miranda J., in 
the character of Mr. Arthur. The yellow 
wig was gone, and the rouge wherewith 
she had dabbled her cheeks to the un- 
doing of Malone was missing; her shal- 
low eyes were as inscrutable as ever, and 
her glance as unashamed. Curtice 
thought her masculine attire the more 
fitting to her; she seemed to him a sort 
of sexless creature, having little of the 
tenderness of woman or the quality of 
mercy that is in most men. 

And this was the woman who had hum- 
bled herself to his feet, begging for his 
love! As the native soldiers bound his 
arms behind his back and squared his 
shoulders against the saffron wall whose 
pitted surface told that it had served 
before as a place of execution, he caught 
himself wondering what manner of love 
was hers to give. The man who, within 
the last few days, had come to know 
what a gracious gift was the heart of a 
pure woman, and how unworthy of her he 
must ever be, could not comprehend what 
fashion of loving might belong to this 
woman of blood and iron and double- 
dealing. 

He met her gaze for a moment with 
his puzzled stare; at which she dropped 
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her heavy lids, and the blood rose slowly 
to her cheeks. For the first time, per- 
haps, in her life, she stood abashed be- 
fore the eyes of a man. And for some 
reason Curtice, too, felt impelled to look 
away from her. It would be his last pic- 
ture of this world to carry into the next; 
he would drink his fill of it, sordid and 
mean and commonplace as was the scene. 
For all that, it was a part of the world, 
and he had learned to love the world with 
a wide eatholicity; it went rather hard 
that he must leave it just at this time, at 
the dawn of—but he dared not think of 
that, even as he dared not look at her, 
his sweetheart. He knew that she stood 
apart, a private holding either arm, out 
of the range of the firing-line; and he 
could feel the dull, hopeless agony of her 
expression. He knew that her dear eyes 
would not leave his face until 

But he must think of the world; if his 
thoughts went to her, he would become 
unnerved, and fail to face his death like 
a man. 

The sky, he observed, was deeply blue 
and unflecked, with the great sun hang- 
ing high in its midst, like a shield of 
blazing brass—a.sun pitiless as Lazard! 
The heat devils were dancing above the 
plaza, and the shadows were purplish- 
blue and hot. There were chickens 
scratching in the dust, and some of the 
inhabitants were clustered, languidly 
watching. One little black pickaninny 
stared at him with open mouth and wide, 
wondering, vacant eyes. Then there was 
the ‘sea, so softly blue. 

The Injian Ocean sets and smiles, 

So soft, so bright, so bloomin’ blue— 
And there was the cap’n’s ship. It 
seemed a pity that they couldn’t let the 
old man go back to his vessel! 

Hello, some one was coming ashore in 
the dingey: looked like the engineer, 
Hentz—coming to be in at the death, he 
supposed. Oh, confound it all, why 
couldn’t they get down to business? 
Was the woman going to torture him, 
keeping him waiting thus? 

He heard the woman’s voice now, 
breaking harshly upon his thoughts. 
What was she saying? That she sup- 
posed he was satisfied ? 

“T don’t know that it makes much dif- 
ference whether I am or not,” he heard 
himself answer. 

“Do you understand that you are to 
die very shortly?” 

She was speaking in English; evi- 
dently saying something that she didn’t 
want the troops to hear. He could guess 
what that might be. He nodded. 
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“And that you’ve brought your fate 
on your own head?” 

He nodded again. 

“With some assistance from you, 
milady, and your jackal there,” he added 
as an afterthought. 

“ Are you sorry?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to die, if that’s what 
you're after.” 

“ And you could have saved yourself all 
this! ” she snapped scornfully. 

“ Look here, milady,” he broke out im- 
patiently, “if you’re going to shoot us, 
have done with it, for the love of God! 
It does me no good, nor can it help you, 
to sit up there making a show of your- 
self. Why don’t you let me be? Up to 
this time you’ve pretty generally kept up 
the dignity of the heavy villain cs 

“That will do!” She eut him short. 
“T but wanted you to understand that 
you brought your fate upon your own 
head. Twice you struck me; once on the 
mouth, and once you hurt my pride.” 

“T know it.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders indifferently. “ A lot of satisfaction 
it will be to you, I trust. Are you quite 
done? All right. Turn loose your jackal.” 

“ Good-by, Jim!” 

Curtice recognized Haigh’s voice, and 
turned to exchange a glance that was 
more a hand-clasp than a meeting of the 
eyes. It seemed a shame that he dared 
not look again at- Norah. He loved her 
so! But it would take all the nerve from 
him, and he wanted to make a good 
showing. 

“And you, senor,’ said Lazard, “ are 
the man who promised to kill me so soon 
as we landed in Anahuac.” 

“Never got the chance, dog! Coward- 
like, you dodged.” 

“You enjoy calling me by such titles, 
do you not, senor? Are there any more 
that you wish to relieve yourself of?” 

“T cannot think of any low enough to 
fit you, Lazard. Go on with your 
murder.” 

“Because, if you are quite done, 
there’s one thing more that I would have 
you know before you die. This girl yon- 
der ”—the mercenary paused maliciously, 
waiting for Curtice to give him full at- 
tention—“ this girl whom you love, I 
believe——” 

Curtice began to strain at his bonds. 

“ She would be a dainty morsel for me, 
after you are gone, eh, senor? ” 

“Youcur! You $3 

His bonds were too stout; they held 
him tightly, but he strained until his 
wrists bled raw. 

“That is all, I think,” continued the 














mercenary. “ That’s just a promise to 
you, Senor Curtice! Good-day, sefors. 
Ready there? Load! Aim——” 

Curtice faced the row of leveled 
Mausers, wondering vaguely from which 
would come the pellet that would cut him 
from the world. He shut his eyes and 
waited. 

“ Ah, one moment, senor. I have just 
.had an excellent thought. The men will 
aim at your face, that your love may re- 
member you the better for the sight! 
Men ready, captain? Well, then es 

Curtice waited expectant. Instead, he 
heard but one short, sharp report. What 
was the trouble? Had the Mausers been 
unloaded ? 

Jimmy opened his eyes to see; they fell 
upon a most unaccountable sight. The 
row of menacing muzzles was gone; the 
men, lacking every element of discipline, 
had lowered them, and now stood agape 
at that same thing which Curtice by no 
means could understand. 

General Lazard was swaying in his 
saddle, apparently as mystified as were 
the men. He put his hand up stupidly to 
his temple, and felt of it. Curtice noted 
that there was a small, blue hole in the 
flesh, just above the cheek-bone; a little 
dirty blood was welling slowly from it. 

The lips of the mercenary moved with- 
out sound. Then he fell out of his saddle 
and sprawled in the hot dust—a heap of 
bright-colored rags, very still. 

Jimmy looked at the woman—this 
strange woman who had prevented mur- 
der by committing murder. She was 
smiling serenely. In her hand she held a 
revolver, from the mouth of which a tiny 
stream of vapor was ascending vertically 
in the still air. She ejected the empty 
cartridge, inserting a fresh one. Then 
she nodded to Curtice with an air of 
superior nonchalance. 
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“He was going a bit too far with the 
farce, Sefior Curtice—a little too far. I 
think he meant to kill you, actually. And 
I suppose you really thought I intended 
to take a revenge upon you!” She 
flamed into harsh anger, a patch of vivid 
scarlet appearing on either cheek. “ You 
fool! You vapid fool! You imagined 
that I would lower myself to kill a 
puerile weakling such as you? I think 
I’m above warring on children! Once I 
thought you had the making of a man 
in you; had you proved such, I might 
have let you be shot! Go now—go, with 
your milk-and-water senorita who wants 
to marry you so badly. Go!” 

By her orders the soldiers unbound 
them. Curtice, still not comprehending 
fully what had happened, gave her a 
brief word of thanks. 

“ Thanks!” she flashed. “ And what do 
I want of your thanks? You’ve done 
your best, but you were fools to think of 
fighting me! Go, I tell you! There’s the 
captain’s ship, and here comes his engi- 
neer—the crew has deserted, but you 
ought to be able to manage to get to 
Curacoa, where you will find the honor- 
able father of your future wife. And 
when you find him, senorita,” she con- 
tinued in a softer tone, “tell him we 
shall be obliged for the return of our 
navy, when he is quite done with it. Go, 
will you? Go, before I repent! ” 

She followed them to the water’s edge, 
storming each into silence when they 
would have given her words of thanks. 
Mr. Hentz was waiting there with the 
dingey; he greeted them as those risen 
from the dead. With some difficulty they 
all crowded into the little boat and 
gained the Miranda J. 

As for milady, she watched them safe 
aboard, and then turned and went about 
her businesses—sobbing, I think. 

END. 





A WOMAN’S CHOICE. 


LIFE brought two blossoms for her choosing—one 
A fair white lily fresh with morning dew ; 
And one a rose nurtured in fuller sun, 


Fiery of scent and hue. 


“The lily choose,” said Life, ‘‘ and like a dream 
Thy days shall glide beneath a peaceful spell ; 


But choose the rose, thou shalt have pain supreme 


The lily or the rose? 
Passion or peace ? 


And bliss no tongue can tell !” 


Ah, must she miss 
Sighing, she raised her head, 


And took from Life love’s flower of pain and bliss. 
“Give me the rose !” she said. 





Blanche Trennor Heath. 
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WHEN PEARY FINDS THE POLE. 


WHEN Peary with his sledges 
Shall reach the magic spot 
Which men have sought for ages long— 
But yet have found it not; 
Where mercury is frozen 
And icebergs pitch and roll— 
Oh, wondrous things will happen 
When Peary finds the Pole! 


Some enterprising Yankee 
Will gobble up the land, 
And in his bold advertisements 
“Pole City” will sound grand; 
He'll build a summer hostelry 
And lay golf link and hole— 
Oh, this is sure to happen 
When Peary finds the Pole! 


Then Vanderbilt or Morgan 
Will start a steamboat line 
Up toward the arctic circle— 
’T will be a golden mine— 
For all the hosts of swelldom 
Must seek the new health goal, 
Where no disease-germ braves the frost— 


‘When Peary finds the Pole. 


Newport will lose her standing, 
Bar Harbor sink apace, 
And staid Atlantie City 
Be nowhere in the race; 
For fashion will desert them 
For realms where icebergs roll, 
And travel’s tide will northward turn, 
When Peary finds the Pole! 
Charles Henry Chesley. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


*Twixt sober boards, girth thick, page 
large, 

With plain, square text and. generous 
marge, 

And cherished plates, thrice sacred it! 

First, for its wealth of Holy Writ; 

Again, for hands that forth it bore 

And oped it, to disclose its lore; 

Again, for crypt where long have stood 

The records of a house and blood. 


Oh, peaceful morns! Oh, gentle eves! 
When father waked to speech its leaves, 
And all the household, gathered round, 
Fed on the manna of the sound; 


And in a reverent circle there 

Upon their knees were joined in prayer— 

With quavering age and childhood’s 
throat 

United in one common note. 


Close shut within this hallowed tome 
We read the story of a home. 

Here lined, is told beneath each head 
When father, mother, children, wed— 
Who came to bless sweet joys—and then, 
With trembling and reluctant pen 

Slow added, e’en as God decreed, 

The roll of those who filled his need. 


Dear hands that once its pages turned 
Have gained the rest they well had 
earned; 

Dear forms that once knelt side by side 
Have strayed afar, are scattered wide; 
The covers show the print of years; 
The records yield to time and tears; 
But in its majesty of truth 
The text preserves eternal youth! 

Edwin L. Sabin. 


THE GIRL AND THE WOMAN. 


WHEN teacher used to line us up 
And give us words to spell— 
From little ones like “dog” and “ cat” 
To “ pseudo-parallel ”— 
I never liked to get beside 
Of Susan Ellen Brown, 
For just as sure as anything 
She always turned me down! 


She wasn’t near as old as me, 
Nor nothing like so tall, 

And ecouldn’t turn a somersault, 
Nor play a game of ball; 

But when it come to spelling-books, 
Then Susan Ellen Brown 

Was twice as big and good as me, 
And always turned me down! 


In joggrafy she done the same, 
And grammar—well, she knowed 
Where every noun and adjective 
And verb and adverb growed; 
No matter what the study was, 
When Susan Ellen Brown 
Got hold of me in any class 
She always turned me down! 





ETCHINGS. 


But after while we got too old 
To go to school, and then 
We give up books to do the work 
Of women and of men; 
And first of all I fell in love 
With Susan Ellen Brown— 
But this time, when she got the chance, 
She didn’t turn me down! 
William J. Lampton. 


IN A. D. 2004. 


Ir reincarnations were really a fact, 
And men of all stations returned here in- 
tact; 
And if, after dying, I’d live here once 
more, 
I’d greatly like trying Two Thousand 
and Four. 
In the year Twenty Hundred and 
Four 
People won’t have to toil any more; 
For electrical pencils and radium 
utensils 
Will work in 
Four. 


Two Thousand and 


Then cash will be ready, and men will 
be wise; 
They’ll make stocks stay steady, except 
when they rise; 
And trusts will be trusted and strikes be 
no more, 
And steel troubles rusted, in Twenty 
Naught Four. 
In the year Twenty Hundred and 
Four 
Stocks won’t have to fall any more, 
And insurance ’gainst failing will be 
quite prevailing 
In the glad year Two Thousand and 
Four. 


Motor-cars that are tireless they’ll some- 
how invent, 
And letters by wireless will always be 
sent, 
And ping pong will never be played any 
more, 
And bridge lost forever 
Naught Four. 
In the year Twenty Hundred and 
Four 
Men will never have clubs any more, 
For the ladies’ convention will cause 
their prevention 
In the leap year Two Thousand and 
Four. 


in Twenty 


Then Russia’s suggestions for peace will 
be passed, 

The Panama question be settled at last; 

But China’ll be broken long ages before 

The year that I’ve mentioned, Two Thou- 
sand and Four. 
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In the year Twenty Hundred and 
Four 
Japs and Russians won’t fight any 
more; 
Free trade or protection will need no 
correction 
In that year 
Naught Four. 


of peace Twenty 


Then air-ships will hover o’er mountain 
and lea, 
And men will discover new lands ’neath 
the sea; 
The sea serpent’s capers will then never- 
more 
Appear in the papers of Twenty Naught 
Four. 
In the year Twenty Hundred and 
Four 
Trillionaires will be found by the 
score; 
There'll be thousands worth millions 
and hundreds with billions, 
So hasten, Two Thousand 
Four! 


and 
Edward C. Joseph. 
THE DETECTIVE STORY. 


A MURDER is committed, and that page is 
full of gore, 

Of smashed and broken furniture, and 
blood-stains on the floor. 

A livid, ghastly corpse is quite essential 
to the tale, 

And people standing round with trem- 
bling knees and faces pale. 


Now introduce the town police, and ridi- 
cule their chief; 

The way they miss the plainest clues is 
almost past belief. 

Then, when they give the mystery up and 
start to leave the place, 

Bring in the great detective with the 
shrewd and kindly face. 


Now arm him with a camera, tape- 
measure, microscope; 

At once he sees a thumb-print on a near- 
by cake of soap. 

A speck of human cuticle is found upon 
the towel; 

And now the great detective knows who 
did that murder foul! 


Upon the floor he spies a pile of white 
tobacco ash— 

With microscope in hand he’s on his 
knees there in a flash. 

“ Aha!” he says at length. “ The villain 
smoked a Henry Clay! 

This is no common scoundrel, and he 
isn’t far away.” 
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He works with ready camera and piles up 
evidence, 

While all the local force stand by and 
feel like thirty cents. 

He pulls out secret drawers that no one 
ever dreamed were there 

And probes with needles fine a1.d long the 
cushions of each chair. 


measure in his hand he crawls 

along the hard-wood floor, 

And measures all the scratches from the 
chimney to the door. 

At last he rises, smiling. “ Well, his 
shoes are B, size eight, 

And by the length of stride he’s five feet 

nine when standing straight. 


With 


“He wore a black and white checked 
suit; see, here I find a thread. 

A soft slouch hat he had, crushed down 
upon his curly head. 

Tlow ean I tell? Why, see this mark upon 
the dusty stand, 

And on the chandelier I found this single 
eurly strand. 


“Now, then, we have a picture of the 
murderer complete, 

His hat, his hair, his clothes, his height, 
and even size of feet. 

Now just go to the window and look out 
—no need to hide— 

For there’s the man we’re hunting walk- 
ing down the other side!” 

ENVOY. 

Oh, thanks to British Conan Doyle, to 
French Gaboriau, 

And also many thanks to our own Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

To them we owe a debt of gratitude 
that’s hard to pay, 

For teaching us to frustrate crime in 
such an easy way! 


Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


THE HOMELESS AMERICAN. 


There is no one so desolate as that modern Croesus 
who owns so many palaces that he lacks a home. 
—From a receni magazine. 


A MILLIONAIRE sat lost in thought within 
his spacious club. ) 

“ There’s something that I want,” quoth 
he; “but this is just the rub— 

That I can’t tell what ’tis I need. Now, if 
I knew, I’d ring 

And simply order it at once, for I’m a 
big trust king. 


“My every taste is gratified in science, 
music, art; 
Iye“auto-cars and horses rare; my-yachts 
; are really smart; 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


And roofs to shelter me? Oh, yes, in 
truth I’ve half a score. 

’Neath each I yearly spend one month; 
I have no time for more, 


“T plan to leave my house in town soon 
after New Year’s Day, 

And to my lodge at Jekyl Isle I speed 
without delay. 

From thence I rush my private car to 
Palm Beach, for you see 

My bungalow awaits me there as cozy 
as can be. 


“A eruise to Nassau on my yacht is 
surely not half bad, 

My villa in St. Augustine has always 
made me glad; 

A fortnight at my Aiken farm gives 
hunting every day, 

And then of course I must depart, and 
northward take my way. 


“T reach New York by Easter morn, 
since fashion doth decree 

That all smart folk upon that date must 
in this region be. 

Then next my Newport cottage calls, so 
swiftly I obey 

And manage to arrive on time the very 
last of May. 


“A house at Lenox—Mount Desert—at 
Saratoga, too— 

A Seottish moor—all these I own; oh, 
how I wish I knew 

What it can be I really need! Now, if I 
knew I’d ring, 

And simply order it at once, for I’m a 
big trust king.” 


An organ-grinder paused beneath the 
stately club-house wall; 

It happened that he played right then a 
tune well known to all; 

F’en through the open window swept the 
old familiar strain. 

’Twas what we love—the “ Home, Sweet 
Home ”—that haunting, sad re- 
frain. 


The rich man sprang up from his chair. 
“ Ah, woe is me! ” he cried; 
“Except this gift—this priceless gift— 

I have all else beside. 
Houses galore of course I own”—he 
groaned as he sank back— 
“But just a home—a simple home—'tis 
this I always lack! ” 
Margaret Holbrook Smith. 





